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SAUL OF TARSUS, AND THE PAGANISM OF CILICIA. 


Heropotus, speaking of ancient 
times, says that the inhabitants of 
Cilicia were called Hyparchei, but 
they received the name of Cilicians, 
and the country that of Cilicia, from 
Cilix son of Agenor, a Phenician.* 
This receives confirmation from the 
fact that some of the most famous 
towns of Cilicia were founded by the 
Assyrians and Phenicians—Tarsus, 
Celenderis, and Anchiale. The conti- 
guity of the two nations, and the 
aa colonizing character of the 

henicians are additional confirma- 
tions. It receives a further support 
in the mythology of the country ; the 
advent of the chief god of the most 
ancient religion of Cilicia being based 
upon this fragment of history. Taci- 
tus tells us that Thamiras the Cili- 
cian was the first to introduce divi- 
nation into Cyprus during the reign 
of Cinyras, as far back as 2,000 B.c. 
There is a slight confirmation in 
Ezekiel, if the Tarshish there men- 
tioned be the same as Tarsus, and we 
may infer from the fact that they had 
factories at Dedan and Sheba, on the 
Euphrates, that the Cilicians werg a 
trafficking people, and that Strabo 
7 historically, when he says that 
they did not stay at home like other 
nations, but went abroad. 

As the Cilicians are not mentioned 
by Homer in his catalogue of the 
subsidies to Priam, it is thought that 
they paid tribute to the Assyrians. 


But we have no historical account of 
when this country was overrun by 
the Assyrians, because from the deat 
of Ninias, the son of Ninas and 
Semiramis, down to the revolt of the 
Medes against Sardanapalus, there is 
a chasm of 800 years in the history 
of Babylon, filled up only by the use- 
less fables of Berosus. 

When the Assyrian empire was 
dismembered, Cilicia fell into the 
hands of the Medes, who held it till 
the reign of Cyaxeres, B.c. 624, when 
central Asia was delivered up to the 
Scythian hordes who expelled them, 
but they were in turn expelled by the 
Medes shortly after, when that peo- 
ple regained power. 

During the long wars between the 
Medes and their neighbours, the 
Babylonians and Persians, the Cili- 
cians must have remained free ; for 
Herodotus says that Croesus, King of 
Syria, subjugated nearly all the king- 
doms situated on this side of the 
Halys (548 B.c.), but the Cilicians 
were not amongst the conquered, for 
as early as 504 B.c. they were gov- 
erned by their own kings, subject 
to a tribute to Darius Tetaie: 
third king of the Persian monarchy, 
which was divided by him into Satra- 
pies, Cilicia being the fourth. 

hen Xerxes, son of ‘Darius (B.c. 
484), undertook his expedition against 
Greece, he exacted from the Cilicians 
one hundred ships, and after his 


* Herodot. Polym. 91. 
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death (410 B.c.) they still continued 
to have their own 
can 
in t 


kings, which we 
rove by the well-known passage 
e Anabasis, containing the ac- 
count of the suspicious intrigue be- 
tween C and Epyaxa, the wife of 
Syennesis, then king of Cilicia. 

Cyrus had revolted against his 

brother, Artaxerxes, and had collected 
the celebrated army of the ten thou- 
sand, and was on his way to Cilicia. 
At first Syennesis resolved upon op- 
pois him, but Epyaxa, who was 
amiliarly acquainted with Cyrus, 
prevailed upon her husband not only 
to cease his opposition, but to send 
her to him with large sums of money 
to pay his troops. The incident is 
one of the most interesting in that 
engaging work of the Greek generak 
The army of Cyrus had arrived at 
the plain of Caystrus ; the pay of 
the troops was sadly in arrear, and 
they were clamouring for payment, 
when suddenly Epyaxa, the wife of 
King Syennesis appears upon the 
scene, and there is a rumour amongst 
the troops that she has brought a 
large sum of money with her for 
Cyrus, which was soon confirmed by 
their receiving their pay, and the 
narrative tells us that the relation 
between Cyrus and Epyaxa was well 
known to the army—“éAéyero dé cai 
ovyyiveoOar (kupov) ry eiAiooy.” 

The Cilician queen travels with- 
Cyrus for some time, until they come 
to Tyrizum, where they halted, and 
a grand military review was held to 
amuse Epyaxa, at which she was 
much pleased, but very frightened 
with the vigour of the Greeks. After 
this, when they had proceeded some 
distance, Cyrus sent Epyaxa back to 
her lord by a speedy route. Shortly 
after we find Cyrus invading Cilicia, 
and King Syennesis and his wife flee- 
ing to the mountains. 

At this point the city of Tarsus is 
brought into notice, and is described 
by Xenophon as a largeand rich city. 
Here the conqueror sent for Syen- 
nesis to appear before him, but he 
declined, until his wife persuaded 
him, who had received assurances 
from Cyrus of his safety. An inter- 
view was held, and this deluded hus- 
band was again mulcted in an im- 
mense sum of money xpijpara wo\da 
for which Cyrus gave him in return 
gifts then much valued, a golden 
necklace, a handsome horse with gold 
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trappings, bracelets, a golden scimi- 
tar, and a Persian robe. 

From this we may gather that Ci- 
licia was a rich province, and Hero- 
dotus elsewhere says, that it yielded 
to Darius a revenue of 500 talents, as 
much as the two provinces, Mysia 
and Lydia together, also 360 white 
horses (Thalia 90). It was a beauti- 
ful, extensive plain, well watered, and 
rich int wine, barley, millet, and other 
kinds of grain (Anab. L, 2). 

We now come to the time when 
Alexander invaded Asia (333 B.c.) ; 
he was hailed with delight by the 
Cilicians, who hoped to get rid of their 
tribute to the Persians. Alexander 
marched his whole army through 
Cilicia up to Tarsus, where he arrived 
just in time to save it from the Per- 
sians, who had already set fire to 
it to prevent his seizing the trea- 
sures. At this town we are told 
Alexander nearly lost his life, by 
bathing in the cool water of the Cyd- 
nus which ran by the city. 

When Alexander died Cilicia be- 
came the prey of contending armies, 
till it fell into the possession of Plis- 
tarchus, the brother of Cassander and 
Demetrius, son of Antigonus, who 
ruled there till Antigonus, who had 
conquered Syria, was defeated by the 
troops of Ptolemy at the battle of Ip- 
sus. Seleucus Nicator, one of the 
generals, then had Cilicia, which 
formed part of the territory founded 
by this general, known as the Seleu- 
cide. 

The next invasion came from Egypt 
by Ptolemy Evergetes, who (245 B.c.) 
seized the kingdom from Antiochus 
Theos, grandson of Seleucus, and 
Cilicia paid tribute to the Egyptians. 

But a few years later (233 B.c.) 
Antiochus the Great restored the Se- 
leucide# in Syria and Cilicia, and 
colonized the whole coast of Asia 
Minor with Jews from Babylon and 
Palestine, and it is more than pro- 
ba®le that St. Paul was descended 
from these Jews, than that his father 
had fled from Palestine during the 
wars, as is sometimes suggested. 

In the following reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the son of the former, the 
Cilicians revolted (175 B.c.), but were 
soon reconquered. In the wars which 
then followed, both civil and foreign, 
we know nothing about Cilicia until 
the reign of Seleucus VI., who fled 
from Antiochus Pius to Mopsuestia, 
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in Cilicia, where he was burnt by the 
inhabitants. 

During the latter part of these 
civil wars (69 B.v.), Tigranes, King of 
Armenia, laid waste Cilicia, and car- 
ried the inhabitants away to Soli, to 
colonize the city he had founded in 
Armenia.* 

Being a maritime people the Cili- 
cians naturally took to piracy, and 
this system grew to such an extent 
that-during the war with Carthage 
the Cilician pirates had a thousand 
galleys, and possessed four hundred 
cities, and they intrigued ‘with Mi- 
thridates, the King of Pontus, against 
the Romans. This brought them to 
their doom. The greatest captain of 
the age, Pompey, was sent against 
them, it is said, with the highest and 
most complete powers ever intrusted 
to a subject. With 500 ships and, 
120,000 men he drove them into Cili- 
cia, where he defeated them and made 
the captives people the towns whose 
inhabitants had been decimated dur- 
ing the wars. 

ompey also dethroned Antiochus 
Asiaticus, who had obtained Syria by 
the aid of Lucullus. Cilicia and Syria 
were then made Roman provinces 
(B.C. 65). 

Three years afterwards Cicero was 
made pro-consul of Cilicia, and re- 
duced Suaentene. Cleopatra visited 
Tarsus (B.C. 41), sailing up the Cyd- 
nus sitting on a golden throne, dressed 
as Aphrodite, surrounded by youths 
and a in a splendid vessel with 
purple sails, and was met there by 
Anthony, who gave her the pasture 
lands of Upper Cilicia. Upon his 
departure (B.c. 39) for Egypt, Labi- 
enus, @ Roman officer who had de- 
serted to the Parthians, and had been 
made commander of the Parthian 
forces in Pacorus, took advantage of 
the absence of Anthony, who was ré 
velling at Alexandria, to march his 
army into Cilicia, where he reduced all 
the towns, and, in fact, seized upon 
the whole of the Roman possessionsin 
Asia Minor. Antony’s general, Ven- 
tidius, marched against him, over- 
turned him, and destroyed his army. 
Meanwhile Cilicia had its kings, for 
we find that at the battle of Actium 
Antony was supported by a certain 
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King of Cilicia; whose successors 
also were allowed to rule, subject 
to a tribute to the Romans which 
they paid to the military governor of 


yria. 
The chief city of this little king- 
dom was Tarsus, ever renowned as 
the birth-place of the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles. We shall not pause 
to investigate the insuluble problem 
as to whether this city was the iden- 
tical Tarshish of the Old Testament, 
it is sufficient for our purpose to know 
that from: the earliest period Tarsus 
in Cilicia was famous as a high seat: 
of culture, and we shall find a 
its monuments traces of the very old- 
est form of Asiatic religion. .The 
word Tarsus has been variously ex- 
plained. Eratosthenes says it was so 
called (rapeog) on account of its na- 
tural dryn this being the spot 
which first dried after the flood, and 
Mount Tarsus being the first moun- 
tain which appeared. Others say it 
was because the practice of dryin 
fruit for the winter was first started 
here. The Jewish natives endea- 
voured to claim a higher antiquity 
for it by declaring that Tarsis, Ja- 
son’s son-(Gen, x. 4) was the founder 
of the city. Chrysostomt and Strabot 
confirm this, and add, that in com- 
merce and philosophy Tarsus was 
superior to Athens and Alexandria. 

n this city there was one of the 
most renowned universities in the 
Roman Empire, of which Strabo 
writes in the highest terms. He tells 
us that Tarsus was so devoted to the 
study of philosophy, that Athens, 
Alexandria, or any other city where 
there were schools or colleges, were 
far behind it. The students at this 
university were all natives—-foreigners 
were not easily admitted—and these 
natives, after studying a certain time, 
went abroad to complete their educa- 
tion, few of whom ever returned, 
for they were readily received as 
professors, and so continual and ex- 
tensive was this migration of Tarsus 
scholars, that its native professors of 
rhetoric and grammar were found in 
all the cities of the Mediterranean, at 
Alexandria, Athens, Rhodes, and even 
in Rome, where there were many pro- 
fessors of oratory and poetry from 


* Strabo says that the word coduiopog (solecism) came from the barbarous dialect 


spoken by these people. 
t Orat ad Tarsenses, 33. 


t Lib. xiv. Geogr. 
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Tarsus. The stoics, Antipater, Ar- 


chidemus, and Nestor were natives of 


this city, and the two Artemidori, 
one of whom, by name Cordylion, was 
the teacher of Cato, with whom he 
lived all. his life ; the other Artemi- 
orus, also taught the Cesar, and 
later, Nestor taught the son of Octa- 
yia, sister of Augustus. Demetrius 
was another distinguished native, 
who sailed even . Britain. Strabo 
says that in, his day Nestor, the aca- 
femicians and teacher of. Marcellus 
Octayia’s son), was at the head of 
the city. Other schools in the city 
were presided over by the philoso- 
phers Plutiades and Diogenes, and 
Appollonius of Tyana visited Tarsus 
shen only fourteen years old to study 
under the rhetorician Euthydemus. 

But the fame of the city does not 
rest upon its philosophical schools, 
its rhetoricians, the grandeur of its 
buildings, its luxurious life; not upon 
its being the theatre of Antony’s 
folly and Cleopatra’s. vice, of the 
education of tlte false Christ of 
Tyana, or the seat of the philoso- 
phical heresy of stoicism, but upon 
the fact that in this ancient city 
there was born of Jewish parents, 
not natives, the child Saul—the 
favourite name of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin to which he belonged. In 
this city, therefore, the child Saul 
grew up and received his first in- 
struction ; and as our plan is to eli- 
minate the exact phase of Paganism 
which surrounded the youth of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, we 
must first sketch the ancient form of 
the Cilician religion and the form of 
that modified Paganism in vogue at 
the time of Saul’s youth. The first 
part of our investigation therefore 
will be into the earliest phase of the 
native mythology, but the latter 
part will be more historical, in that 
we shall endeavour to compare the 
monuments of that later religion, not 
lony,.ago discovered in Cilicia, with 
the times of the youth of Saul and 
with, the ancient traditions. 

The. ancient religion of Cilicia was 
essentially the same as that of Argos, 
and belonged more to the heroic than 
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to the Olympian theology, with this 
difference, that in Cilicia the Argive 
heroes were deified and received 
divine honours. There was a climatic 
affinity between Argos and Cilicia 
in that both were dry; and at Argos 
the Danaides, or daughtersof Danaos, 
were honoured becaused they sup- 
plied the thirsty land with fountains, 
four of which were dedicated to 
them. 

The chief hero-god worshipped in 
Cilicia in the olden times was Per- 
seus, who was brought there from 
Argos by that Cilix from whose 
name came the designation Cilicia, 

Perseus was one of the principal 
heroes of the Argive mythology. We 
will first state the myth and endeavour 
to give the underlying meaning. 
The mother of Perseus was Danae, 
daughter of Akrisios, King of Argos, 
who had been warned. by an oracle 
that if his daughter Danae bore a 
son he would put his grandfather 
to death. Akrisios to prevent this 
fatality confined Danae in a subter- 
ranean chamber, but to no purpose— 
love being as omnipotent in the 
mythological as in the historical 
period. Zeus fell in love with the 
virgin, and paid court to her in a 
shower of gold. The result was the 
birth of Perseus, the hero whom 
Homer speaks of as— 

“rayvrwv apweixerog dvdpwy.”—lliad, 
xiv. 320. 


Akrisios, however, commanded the 
mother and child to be enclosed in 
a chest and cast into the sea—an in- 
cident alluded to in the beautiful 
chorus in the Antigone, 927-964. 

They were, however, under the 
protection of Zeus, who drove them 
on to the island of Seriphos, one of 
the Cyclades, where they were drag- 
ged ashore by the net of a fisherman 
named Dictys, who delivered both 
into the hands of his brother Poly- 
dectes, the ruler of the island. 

This man wished to marry Danae, 
and to that end sent away Perseus 
(who, now grown up, was unfayour- 
able to his mother’s marriage) on the 
first of his many expeditions. He 


“he efficacy of this mode of courtship still continues, for in these non-mythical 
‘o more successful method of wooing has yet been discovered than this shower of 
‘he old myth, under which may lie the great eternal fact of the omnipotence of 


time 
gold 
wea! 
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was to go against the Gorgons to 
bring back the Medusa’s he This 
he did, and on his way home married 
Andromeda in Ethiopia, who had 
been exposed to the fury of a sea 
monster and was rescued by him. 
When he feturned he found his 
mother about to be married to Poly- 
dectes, and he turned him into stone 
by means of the Medusa’s head. 
The expression of Homer tévrwy 
apieixerog avépsyv would imply that 
in his day this myth of Perseus was 
already ancient, and we shall find 
there is underlying it a hint of a re- 
form of the old natural religion and 
an introduction of a more humanizing 
system, in fact a transition from the 
deification of natural powers to an 
incarnation of the Divine nature. 
The extreme antiquity of this myth 
is further confirmed by Hesiod, who 
mentions the slaying of Medusa by 
Perseus in the Theogony (280) ; and 
that it was inscribed on the shield of 
Hercules (216), and its matter was 
subsequently worked up by Pindar 
in the 12th Pythian Ode.* 

Iu eliminating the hidden mean- 
ing of this hero-worship we must re- 
member that the first form of Pagan- 
ism was a deification of the powers 
of nature, as one of the converted 
Pagans says in his defence of Chris- 
tianity (Athenagoras). 

The. first transition from this wor- 
ship of the Divine in nature to the 
Divine in man was mediated by thein- 
completeness of natural religion for a 
people who were advancing in culture 
and civilization, and who, by virtue 
of that progress, having no other 
light, turned from the empty worship 
of abstract forces to deif ing their 
own higher natures. They were 
feeling after God in the darkness, 
and they turned away from nature 
to themselves. 

These myths are not mere fables 
with no fibre of truth in them, for 
they are repeated by all peoples in 
different forms ; there is a close in- 
ternal connexion between the earliest 
history and development of a people 
and the myths which are the reflec- 
tion of this history, and accepting 
this canon, we can treat them as 
side lights upon the most remote 
developments of humanity, and per- 
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ceive how all these efforts of man in 
the natural state towards a religion 
are based either upon a divinely in- 
fused intuition or upon some frag- 
mentary portion of the divinely 
revealed foundation of true religion 
—the union of the Divine with the 
human—the restoration of the lost 
image of God in which man was 
created. 

At the time of Saul, although some 
traces of the old religion were still to 
be found in Cilicia, yet the form of 
the then prevailing cultus was essen- 
tially Roman, 

In the Roman theogony we find no 
original gods, as in the Greek, but 
only Greek divinities with Latin 
names, and a more extensive and 
magnificent ritual—the Roman reli- 
gion was more ritualistic than 
theistic. 

There was, however, one feature 
in it peculiar to the Roman people, 
that is the wide-spread essentially 
domestic worship of the Lares 
and Penates. There was with the 
Romans, as with the Greeks, a mag- 
nificent, temple ritual and worship, 
but they had also, unlike the Greeks, 
a domestic ritual and worship—that 
is, an intimate union of religion with 
the family, a service and worship 
conducted without priests by the 
householder, -his wife, and. their 
family. So dearly beloved and so 
intimately connected with the idea of 
domestic life was this form of wor- 
ship, that to speak of a man’s “ aves 
et penates” was equivalent to speak- 
ing of his home. 

As this is one of the most interest- 
ing and simple forms of Paganism, 
and as it prevailed not only in 
Cilicia but at Tarsus at the period of 
Saul’s birth, and during his life there, 
we shall examine it more in detail. 

First of all the Iares. Of these 
there were seven classes. The dares 
JSamiliares were the protecting spirits 
of the house; the /ares compitales, or 
viales, were public gods placed in the 
towns or in the country, especially at 
cross-roads ; the larves grundules was 
an old form of lares to which a 
swine-mother with thirty young were 
offered (hence the name) ; the dares 
prestites, special protectors of the 
whole city, who were accompanied by 


+ Grote places the writer of the Theogony, &c., between 750-700 8.c. Pindar lived 
about 520 B.c. 








a hound, and were themselves dressed 
in hound-skins; the lares hostilit 
were theprotectors of the city against 
the enemy ; the /ares permarini were 
the guardians of the navy and naval 
men, and the lares alites were winged 
lares who gave the name to a certain 
vicus in Rome. 

But the most intéresting part of 
this worship is that of the house- 
hold, or “dares fumiliares.” The 
atrium—that is, the common room of 
the house where the family were 
most frequently assembled ea 
where they sat and partook of their 
meals—was the place of the lares ; 
and their special locality was over 
the hearth. These gods wereinevery 
way the familiar gods of the family ; 
they presided over their meals ; the 
siden of the family laid before 
them all their hopes, their fears, their 
sorrows—in fine, every important act 
of their life. They were especially 
worshipped on birthdays, wedding 
days, days of death, and always on 
the return of the head to the house- 
hold from a journey. Every circum- 
stance connected.with the family or 
any of its members was laid before 
these gods, who were consulted, 
prayed to, and were approached with 
propitiatory offerings. The images 
were e of wood and placed over 
the hearth. It was, therefore, the 
duty of the housewife to take especial 
care of the lares, to keep the hearth 
clean, and every night cee going 
to bed she had to brush it. At the 
calends, ides, and nones of every 
month she had to lay a garland on 
the hearth, pray to the lares, and 
make an offering, occasionally that of 
aswine. On special days, suchas the 
family feasts, the lares were adorned 
with a garland of leaves and flowers. 

But daily, at every meal, the lares 
had their especial offering of meat 
and drink, which was offered to them 
0 pious silence after the first course 
had been eaten : the offerings were 
placed in little dishes (patella) placed 
upon the hearth, and thrown into the 
flames, when, after crying out twice 
“ Dii propiti,” the meal proceeded. 

The other most important phase 
of this worship is that of the lares 
viales or comprtales—the lares of the 
cross-roads, compitum. At these 
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points both in the city and country 
a building was erected, with eg 
and chapels where the people loved 
to meet together to tell and hear the 
news, to talk about their affairs, and 
to celebrate the popular feasts. And 
these lares compitales had their espe- 
cial district, both in the town and 
country, with especial rights ; for in- 
stance, every young wife, upon enter- 
ing the house of her husband, had to 
pay not only to the lares of the house, 
ut to those of the nearest compitum 
or cross-way one, ‘as,’ for what is 
commonly called footing-money. 

We must now pass on to the bear- 
ing of this form of worship upon the 
birth-place of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. 

When the great truths of Chris- 
tianity had been preached in those 
districts, which was principally the 
work of Paul, the people who had 
been converted to the faith soon 
began to bury their wooden images 
in pits and caverns. This custom 

revailed all through the Roman 

mpire, the great theatre of St. 
Paul’s activity. 

A whole pit-full of these relics 
was discovered some years ago by a 
government official, resident in Cili- 
cia,* in the shape of terra-cotta 
images of the various gods worship- 
ped as lares and penates by the 
ancient Cilicians, who buried them 
upon their conversion to Christianity. 

We shall find here, as in other 
portions of Asia Minor, especially 
the Greek settlements, a mixture of 
Asiatic and Egyptian worship; so 
amongst these relics there are a terra- 
cotta crocodile, and in the country a 
crocodile river and a mons crocodilus. 
Thisis in strict keeping with the tradi- 
tion of the poets and historians. One 
of the Athenian comedians reproaches 
his townsmen with turning Athens 
into a city more Egyptian than 
Athenian. 

Cecrops, the founder of Athens, 
was also an Egyptian, and the im- 
portation of foreign gods into the 
theogony of Greece must have begun 
very early, for Hesiod, the first theo- 
logian proper, who drew up a 
systematic arrangement of the myths, 
tells us that in his day there were 
thirty thousand gods. 
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In these terra-cotta discoveries we 
find proofs of this statement, for 
amongst the images of the gods were 
those of the following promiscuous 
deities :— 
Apollo. Serapis. 
Isis, Mercury. 
Venus. Diana. 
Jupiter. Juno. 


Pallas, 
Pluto, 
Eros. 
Fortuna. 


Hercules, 
Adonis. 
Cybele. 
Bacchus. 


Pan. 
Horus, 
Apis. Esculapius. 
Ambis, Phu, 

We take the first, Apollo, who was 
worshipped at Tarsus as such, and 
often as Baal. A coin of Tarsus 
bears the image of a winged Apollo 
standing upon the back of a lion, 
hae a lamp a oe a ——— 
0 8 1s appended to the , an 
a that at the Temple of Baal, 
at Baalbec, grapes were appended to 
all the images of Baal. 

This proves the identity of the 
Apollo of Tarsus with Baal,* and that 
Baal worship was still in existence 
when St. Paul wrote his Epistle to 
the Romans, or his citation from the 
Septuagint, and his substitution of 
the feminine article for the mascu- 
line, there used, would have been un- 
intelligible to the readers.+ 

Another image of Apollo was dis- 
covered adorned with the attributes 
of Osiris, the Egyptian deity, with 
a chalice on the head to hold incense 
or lustral water. 

A radiated image also of this god 
was discovered, which can be traced 
upon many coins of Tarsus. This 
system of radiating the heads of the 
gods was not Greek nor Roman, but 
had its origin either in the East or 
in Egypt, probably the former, for 
we find that Baal of the Phcenicians, 
Osiris of the saree, and Apollo 
of the Greeks, who, after all, were 
only different phases and manifesta- 
tions of the worship of the sun, were 
thus radiated as representing the 
appearance of the heavenly body 
adored. So that the system of ra- 


Typhon. 
Iris, 
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diating the heads of the saints, uni- 
versally the peculiarity of medizval 
art, had not.a Scriptural, not a Chris- 
tian, but Pagan origin. 

Such an intuition might easily 
have reached Tarsus, either from its 
pereqay to Phenicia through 
Apollo-Baal worship, or from its in- 
tercourse with Egypt through the 
worship of Osiris. Specimens of the 
latter were discovered in Cilicia, and 
more images of Apollo were found 
both in Tarsus and the country 
round than in any other district of 
Asia Minor. The Assyrians repre- 
sented this sun-god as eagle-headed 
orvulture-headed, and Layard says— 
“This figure is also to be identified 
with the god Nisroch, in whose 
temple Sennacherib was killed by 
his sons (2 Kings, xix. 37), for the 
word Nisir signifies in all Semitic 
languages “an Eagle.”§ By Jo- 
se om the temple of this sun-god is 
called Asaske,|| by Isaiah Nisrog,T 
by Jeremiah Nit., by the Ixx. 
Meoopay, Layard has traced the 
various modifications of the Mithra 
of the Persians, the Nisroch of the 
Assyrians to the *"Aro\\wy of the 
Greeks and the Apollo of the 
Romans. Herodotus also identifies 
Apollo with the Egyptian Florus, 
and as “Tarsus the Winged” he was 
the tutelar deity of the city.** 

As scarcely any portion of Asia 
Minor failed to pay its devotions to 
the great mother of the gods Rhea, 
Cybele, or Gaa, so we find among 
these remains of Cilician Paganism 
several representations of this god- 
dess. 

She was received at Rome with 
great solemnity and on as 
Ovid relates in his Fasti; and 
throughout the Roman Empire she 
was identified with Ceres. But we 
must reserve the origin and spread 
of this Cybele-worship for a future 
investigation into the Paganism of 
Phrygia, the high seat of this cere- 
monial. 

In the terra-cotta images she is re- 


* Creuzer Symbolik und Mythologie, ii., 63. 
t See “ Ephesus, Pagan and Christian,” in a former number of the Dustin Univer- 
sity MaGAzin&, for an explanation of the expression ry Baad in the Epistle to the 


Romans, 
¢ Creuzer Symb. und Mythol., ii., 4. 


§ Grotefend, and for the citation see Layard Nineveh, ii., 459. 


|| Antiq., x., c. i, 5. 


q Vayyhi hua mishtachaveh béth Nisrog, cap. xxxvii., 58. 


** Barker. Lares, &c, 
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presented as Ceres, her head being 
crowned. with corn;, and, being an 
earth goddess and goddess of fruitful- 
ness, was also represented as far ad- 
vanced in pregnancy. Another image 
was found of Cybele with the turret 
upon her head, which proves that 
she wasalso regarded as the Phrygian 
Cybele, who was always turreted 
as goddess of the cities of the 


» earth. 


In keeping with these Eastern in- 
tuitions of fecundity there were also 
found amongst these relics figures in 
the form of a fish, and other figures 
decorated with the phalius (virile 
membrum). Such representation had 
its origin,. and spread widely in 
rg em Babylonia, Egypt, and even 
in India. The pantheons of all these 
countries expressed,the Divine mys- 
tery of fecundity by fish-gods and the 
phallus ; hence arose the Phallic 
processions thought to he the first 
form of Greek comedy.* The cus- 
tom of carrying the phallus (virile 
membrum) in processions prevailed 
all through the East, even to Rome, 
aud in the Bacchanalian orgies it was 
carried by women. This throws some 
light upon the declaration of the 
Apostle who, writing to the Romans, 
says of those who practised these 
orgies, that God had given them up 
to uncleanness through the lusts of 
their own hearts to dishonour their 
own bodies between themselves 
(Romans i. 24) ; and to the Ephesians 
he says it would be a shame to speak 
of these things which are done by 
them (the heathen). 

It is clear that this custom had 
extended to Tarsus, for several speci- 
mens were found among these terra- 
cotta images representing the same 
thing ; for instance—a portion of a 
body which terminated in a fish form 
was found with the phallus ap- 
pended to it ; so also the lower por- 
tion of a female figure in full drapery, 
the left hand of which held the 
phallus; and a still more extraordi- 
nary specimen was that of the upper 
part of a figure, the head of which 


*So Aristotle de Poetica, cap. 4, page 1449a, 9, Bekker: Sth ed, 
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was wholly apballus. Several phalli 


were also found alone. ' 

Layard discovered a still more hor- 
rible specimen of this orgiastic reli- 
gion at Nimrod, on a vase upon which 
were represented two ,Priapean 
women-figures with wings, the claws 
of a bird, the breasts of a woman, 
and the tail-of a scorpion. We are 
again reminded of the burning words 
of the Apostle, who must have had 
the most accurate knowledge of every 
form of Paganism, and especially of 
this, in that he describes its. devotees 
as changing “ the glory of the incor- 
ruptible God into an image made 
like unto corruptible man, and to 
birds and fourfooted beasts and creep- 
ing things,” almost a detailed de- 
scription of this very figure. 

Another phase of Cilician Pagan- 
ism was the worship of Mereury, the 
Roman name for the Greek Hermes, 
one of the earliest forms of Greek 
worship, Hermes being amongst 
those first national deities of Greece, 
generally called Olympian, when the 
first system of divinity was compiled. 
The tale of Herodotus that, in the 
very earliest period of Grecian history 
the Greeks had gods, but had no 
names for them, is based upon the 
truth which underlies all Paganism, 
that is, that the earliest form of wor- 
ship was a deification of the powers 
of nature. This is proved by the 
earliest names given by the poets to 
the gods, when the religion of Greece 
passed from the worship of abstract 
ideas into a worship of concrete 
forms ; that is, when the Divinely- 
implanted yearning of humanity for 
a union with God found vent in the 
transformation of these abstract 
ideas into human forms. Thus, Zeus 
was heaven ; Demeter,t earth : Posei- 
don, water ; Hades, the underworld ; 
Hephaistos, fire. So also in the 
Roman mythology these ideas recur 
in Jupiter, Ceres, Neptune, Orcus, 
and Vulcan. 

We appeal in proof to the first 
system of this theology of the Greeks 
we have, and we shall find these 


And Herodotus 


says that Melampus was the first who introduced amongst the Hellenes the Phallic pro- 


cessions. Huterpe, sec, 49. 


+ Demeter, according to Plato in the Cratylus, was so called from being Earth, the 
mother who gives all things, didovea pry; and the commentator on the Phedrus 


(Proclus) identifies her with Ceres, 
t Hesiod Theogonia, verses 1-19. 
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ideas are the very foundation of the 
fabric. The first divinities mentioned 
are, “Cronos, the father of Aigis- 
bearing Jove; Juno, the, majestic 
Athene, the gleaming-eyed ; Apollo 
(sun); Artemis (hunting); the earth- 
encompassing, earth-shaking Posei- 
don (ocean); Themis; Aphrodite 
(love) ; Aurora and the great sun and 
resplendent moon; earth, mighty 
ocean, and dark night, the holy race 
of ever-living immortals.”—Hesiod 
Theogon, 10-20). 

So in this Cilician Hermes was the 
idea of “speech,” as in the olden 
time. And here we have another 
confirmation of the historical credi- 
bility of the account in the Acts, of 
the people of Lycaonia offering to 
sacrifice to Paul and Barnabas, recog- 
nising in the latter Jupiter, and in 
Paul, Mercury (Hermes), because he 
was the chief speaker (Acts xiy. 11). 

Many specimens of this god were 
found in the Cilician relics, one in the 
most ancient form of representation, 
the Pelasgic, that is a figure termin- 
ating in an inverted obelisk, cloaked 
and carrying the Phallus* Another 
form was that of a youth with a 
capped head—sometimes the, head 
was bonnetted ; and again as a winged 
boy flying, with the Tet decorated 
with a Phrygian bonnet. The Ro- 
mans also represented their Mercury 
with a winged cap, and wings at the 
ankles, but the Cilician included, as 
we have seen, oriental attributes. 

We must conclude this portion of 
our investigation by a brief summary 
of the miscellaneous gods found in 
this overturned pantheon of the Cili- 
cians. There were images of Silenus, 
of Cupid and the Swan, the Fable of 
Marsyas (Ovid Metam. vi.), Leander 
swimming the Hellespont, a radiated 
Pan, statues and heads of Diana, a 
ylaster head of Venus, a head of 
Pallas, a votive offering of a horse’s 
leg (horses were sacrificed in Syria to 
Apollo, in that he was there wor- 
shipped as Baal, the patron of horses). 
Several heads of bulls were found 
at Tarsus, representing the Bull 
at Heliopolis, the emblem of Osiris, 
another instance of Egyptian mytho- 
logy at Tarsus, There were also 
statues of the deified Roman empe- 
rors, men who, from their crimes not 
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being likely to be deified by their de- 
scendants, deified themselves by, de- 
cree. Of such there were found at 
Tarsus a head of Messalina, the fifth 
wife of the Emperor Claudian, who 
was also deified ; a head of Commo- 
dus, as Hercules. 

In the midst of all this manifold 
and maniform Paganism, and at a 
time when it was at its highest pitch, 
a child was born at Tarsus, of Jewish 
parents, who was destined under 
divine guidance to overthrow. not 
only this toy-like Paganism of Cilicia, 
but the whole Paganism of the West, 
who, from being first a persecutor of 
Christians, was to become the di- 
vinely chosen Apostle of Christianity 
to the Heathen. 

That Cilicia was early converted to 
Christianity is certain, were it only 
from the fact that as soon as 160 AD. 
there was a Christian king of Cilicia. 
named Abgarbarman, who forbade the 
mutilation of the body, which formed 
a portion of the Cybele ritual, and it 
is on the coins of this king's reign 
that the usual symbols of Baal-wor- 
ship first vanish and make way for 
the sign of the Cross.t 

There were many facilities for the 
access of, Christianity to this pro- 
vince, and in fact to every part of the 
Roman Empire. Divine providence 
had long been working its evangelical 
feoperene of the world. The Jews 

1ad been scattered through every 
part of the Roman Empire—before 
the advent of Christianity there were 
Jews on the very banks of the Eu- 
pnraten, in Palmyra, Arabia, Egypt, 
Nubia, Ethiopia, Antioch, Damaseus, 
Asia Minor, abe and Rome. One 
of the greatest friends they had was 
Julius Caesar, who was really the 
founder of their liberties. He con- 
firmed the high priest in his office, 
ordered that all questions concerning 
Judaism should be referred to him, 
so that the high priest was their 
judge. He exempted the revenue of 
the high priest from tribute, he for- 
bade any of the provincial governors 
to prevent the Jews from worshipping 
in their synagogues, or from living 
according to their customs, and so 
beloved was he by the Jews that at 
his death they lamented around his 
tomb, according to their custom, for 


* Many of these ave to be seen in the collections in the British Museum, 
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whole nights together. “In summo 
publico luctu§ exterarum gentiam 
multitudo circulatim, suo queque 
more, lamentata est, precipueque 
Judzi qui etiam noctibus continuis 
bustum frequentarunt.”* 

Besides the great cities Antioch, 
Alexandria, Ephesus, and Corinth 
were the capitals of the world’s com- 
merce, literature, and culture of every 
description, and so these cities natu- 
rally became the halting places in the 

lorious march of the Apostles “of 

hristianity in their campaign against 
Judaism and Heathendom, in which 
latter the Apostle Paul was the chief 
hero, who often wandered alone 
through the mountain passes of Asia 
Minor, travelled in storms across the 
seas, and halted at nearly all these 
great cities, in some of which he was 
stoned, buffeted, and persecuted. 

Whether the conversion of his na- 
tive province and town is due to him 
cannot be positively ascertained, but 
there is a hint of such a probability 
in the Acts. We read that after his 
conversion at Damascus a plot was 
formed against him by the Jews, and 
he escaped by the help of the diciples 
to Jerusalem, where the same fate 
awaited him, and he was again res- 
cued by the disciples, who took him 
to Cesarea, and sent him to Tarsus. 
Whether he went there by sea or 
land cannot be ascertained ; the pro- 
bability is that he went by land, in 

that Tarsus was twelve miles inland 
on the river Cydnus, and not a sea- 
port. It is also probable from the 
Apostle’s own words, when he after- 
wards declared to Agrippa that he 
had preached at Jerusalem and 
throughout all the coasts of Judea, 
and then to the Gentiles, that he 
must have gone by land, since Judea 
in this sense as opposed to the Gen- 
tiles, would include Samaria and Ga- 
lilee. Also from other hints. When 
afterwards he landed at Tyre (Acts 
xxi. 4), he says that they found the 
disciples there, and tarried for seven 
days. This expression, “ dvevpovrec 
rove pa@nrac” suggests an acquaint- 
ance with them. So when he arrived 
at Sidon, on his way to Rome (Acts 
xxvii. 3), we read that Julius the cen- 






* Sueton: Jul. Caesar, sec, 84, 
¢ Sueton: Claud. 25. 
¢ Sueton; Nero 12, 


turion gave him leave “to go unto his 
. 

Still more emphatic is what he tells 
the Galatians. “ Afterwards” (that 
is, after his first journey to Jerusalem 
to see Peter) “I came to the regions 
of Syria and Cilicia.” This almost 
proves that when the disciples who 
accompanied him on that occasion 
from Jerusalem to Ceesarea, and left 
hint, he must have gone by land to 
Tarsus, for in this case he would pass 
by the cities of Tyre and Sidon, and 
through Syria to Cilicia. 

The early years of Saul are lost in 
the darkness of the past, but from 
what we have gathered together from 
the various sources of the variegated 
history of pee, we can form 
some idea of what his surroundings 
were as regards the religious worship 
of pagan Tarsus. From the fact that 
he must have received some educa- 
tion, we may infer that his father 
was aJew in a good position, a sup- 
position which received support from 
the Roman citizenship of his father, 
which Saul also inherited. From 
Suetonius we glean that this favour 
was conferred freely by some Emp- 
erors. Cladius gave it liberally, but 
made the false assumption of it a 
capital crime.t Nero bestowed it 

upon everyone on the least pretence, 
but Augustus and Caligula were 
jealous of bestowing it. The mode 
of conferring it was by letters patent, 
called a diploma.|| 

The boy was called Saul by his 
parents, not, as some suppose, from 
the meaning of the word Shaoul 
(longed for), because his parents had 
long desired a son, but because from 
the time of the son of Cis, King of 
Israel, the name Saul had always 
been a favourite of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, to which the father belonged. 
He himself tells us he was circum- 
cised on the eighth day. His early 
education must have been at Tarsus, 
though we have no historjcal proof ; 
he himself declares that he was a 
Pharisee in the strictest sense of the 
word. “ manner of life from my 
youth, which was at the first among 
mine own nation at Jerusalem, know 
all the Jews which knew me from 


§ Sueton: Augustus, 40. Calig. 38. 
|| Sueton : Caligula 88, Nero 12. 
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the beginning, if they would testify 
that after the most straitest sect of 
our religion, I lived a Pharisee (Acts 
xxvi., 4-6). In this passage Paul is 
speaking of his education at Jerusa- 
lem, and this Pharisee training, we 
are told by him elsewhere, was only 
as regards his relation to the law, 
“as touching the law a Pharisee.” 

We shall endeavour to show pre- 
sently that this strict religious Phari- 
saic training would not prevent a 
Jewish youth from studying what 
was called Greek iearning. 

That the Apostle studied in his 
youth at the schools of Tarsus we 
cannot ascertain, as he does not say 
so, but speaks positively of his being 
brought wp in Jerusalem at the fee 
of Gamaliel (Acts xxii, 3), it is pro- 
bable that he did not, but we shall 

rove that he might have obtained a 
Seesinias of Greek learning in the 
school of Gamaliel, although he too 
was a strict Pharisee. But we must 
first settle the question as to whether 
in his works there are any traces of 
Hellenistic culture. 

There are two opinions on this 
point: one is that Paul’s method of 
argument is rabbinical (Lutterbeck, 
Neander, Hemsen) ; the other, that 
it is classical. (Thiersch, Sepp, &c.) 
Some light may be thrown upon the 
subject if we examine into the state 
of dialectics in the rabbinical schools 
at Jerusalem at the period of Saul’s 
study there, and the mode of rabbini- 
cal argument generally practised. 

The high school of rabbinical 
teaching at Jerusalem was presided 
over by Gamaliel, the grandson of 
Hillel, of whom the Talmud—the 
main source of rabbinical learning— 
records so many foolish fables: such 
as that his knowledge of languages 
was so great that he knew the lan- 
guage of the mountains, hills, and 
valleys ; of the trees and herbs ; of 
the wild and tame animals, and of 


* Sofrim xvi., 9. 
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the demons.* In this school of 
Hillel’s foundation, rabbinical dialec- 
tics were developed to perfection. 
In the Talmud we read some fine 
specimens of the questions which 
were there discussed. One whole 
tractate is occupied with the great 
controversy which took place between 
Hillel and his opponent Schammai 
upon the question whether a man 
might eat on the Sabbath day an egg 
laid by a hen on that day. 

This tractate bears the title “Beza”’ 
or “Egg.”¢ Hillel decided that he 
could not eat it, but Schammai op- 
poe him, and Hillel declared he 

ad received a Bath-col (voice from 
heaven) on the subject which said 
“the words of both disputants are 
the words of the living God, but the 
practice is that of Hillel’s school.” 
Another specimen of the rabbinical 
dialectics in this school we have in 
the same Talmud,} which the Jews 
to this day regard as the Word of 
God. It is of a certain person who 
offered to go and puzzle Hillel for a 
wager. He called and asked the 
rabbi first why have the Babylonians 
such ugly bullet-shaped heads? The 
answer was, “‘ My son, because they 
have such clumsy midwives.” The 
questioner went away for an hour 
and returned with another question 
—Why have the Africans such flat 
feet —‘* Because, my son, they live 
in morasses.” Then, said the ques- 
tioner, I have other questions to ask 
but am afraid; but Hillel encouraged 
him, and he said, “Art thou not 
Hillel, whom -they call the Prince of 
Israel ?” “Yes.” “If so,” says the 
questioner, “I trust there is not an- 
other like thee in Israel, for I have 
lost four hundred pence through 
thee.” “ Better, my son,” says Hillel, 
“would it be that you should lose 
even four hundred more on Hillel's 
account than that Hillel should lose 
patience.”§ 


+ See Delitzsch “Jesu and Hillel” Erlangen, 1857, for a choice collection of these 


gems of the Talmud. 
t B. Schabbath, 30%, 314. 


§ Full information of rabbinical dialectics may be found in the works of Gfrorer’s 
“‘ Urchristenthum ;” Ennemoser’s “ Entdecktes Judenthum ;” and more especially the 
two pamphlets by Delitzsch, one of the best authorities in Germany on these matters. 
“ Jesu und Hillel,” Erlangen, 1867, and “ Handwerkerl eben zur Zeit Jesu,” Erlangen, 
1868 ; also, in the works of the Roman Catholic Professor, Dr. Sepp, “ Lehren und 
Thaten Jesu,” and ‘‘ Leben Jesu Christi,” andthe recent work, “ Geschichte der Apostel,”’ 


Schaffhausen, 1867. 
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The Talmud is full of such hair- 
split i controversies, such as— 

When Aaron made the golden calf 
why weré the people punished with 
a three-fold death?” (Bab. Sotah.) 
The two Talmuds define seven kinds 
of Pharisees :— 

I. The Shechamite ; that is, one 
who is circumcised, but not for the 
honour of God, and the Jerusalem 
Talmud says one who Weare his pre- 
cepts on his shoulders. 

2. The Pharisee, struck or dashing ; 
and the commentator explains it as 
one who walketh in humility, the 
heel of one foot’ touching the great 
toe of the other. 

3. The Pharisee who lets out his 


lood. 

4. The Pharisee of the Mortar ; 
that is, one who wears a loose coat 
resembling a mortar, with the mouth 
reversed. 

5.'The Pharisee who says, “I 
know my duty.” “There is no man 
who can show me wherein I have 
transgressed.” - 

6. The Pharisee of Fear, like Job. 
7. The Pharisee of Love, as Abra- 


am. 

We think it would be difficult to 
find any trace of such rabbinical hair- 
splitting in the reasonings of the 
Apostle ; that they are closely con- 
nected with an appeal to the Old 
Testament, and the early history of 
the Jews is not in keeping with rab- 
binical dialectic, but rather with the 
Hellenistic empiricism, and with that 
tule of Aristotle, that he who con- 
templates phenomena as they come 
into existence will obtain the best in- 
tuition of the subjects. The Apostle’s 
great effort with his Jewish hearers 
was to ¢all their attention to the pre- 
figuration of the coming Christianity 
in their very earliest history. 

But we have said that the fact of 
Saul having studied in the school of 
Gamaliel does not militate with the 
supposition that he had also an Hel- 
lenistic training. 

From Gamaliel’s son Simeon we 
have an account of the internal 
arrangement of his father’s school.* 
“The school of my father consisted 
of a thousand disciples, of whom one- 
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half studied the law and the other 
half the wisdom of the Greeks,” 
This ‘was introduced by Gamaliel, 
who was ‘the first to do so, and the 
commentator adds in explanation 
that it was permitted to the family 
of Gamaliel to teach Greek wisd6m, 
because he was the favourite of the 
tulers. We also know of him from 
the same sourcet that he visited a 
heathen philosopher, and spoke of 
him as.his colleague ; and it was 
Gamaliel who first allowed the Jews 
to write the Holy Scriptures in Greek. 
“RR. Gamaliel dixit, etiam Scriptura 
non licitz sunt, ut scribantur, [nisi 
Greece.”t 

There are, however, some strong 
arguments in favour of some Hellen- 
istic training of the Apostle. Longinus 
associates his ndme with the most dis- 
tinguished Greek rhetoricians, Demos- 
thenes, Lysias, Auschines, Socrates, 
and others, and he adds, “ Amongst 
these we may also include Saul of 
Tarsus.” So also Thiersch in his 
history of the Church in Apostolic 
times says—“ Perhaps like no other 
of his contemporaries he (Paul) 
might have enjoyed the advantages 
of a Greek as well as Hebrew train- 
ing.” As at Athens so at Tarsus 
there were flourishing schools of 
Greek learning, with this difference, 
that all strangers went to Athens, 
while at Tarsus the inhabitants sent 
their sons to the schools of the philo- 
sophers, rhetoricians, and gram- 
marians, that they might go abroad 
as teachers. Therefore it is more 
than probable that Paul also as a 
boy had taken part in the Grecian 
studies of his native city. This is 
apparent not so much from his cita- 
tions from the poets Aratus, Cleau- 
thes, Menander, and Epimenides, as 
his complete mastery of the Greek 
language, and his really classical not 
rabbinial dialectic.§ The affinity 
between his Epistles to the Romans 
and the Galations with the Ethics 
of Aristotle is too striking to be acci- 
dental. Festus also acknowledged his 
great learning ‘“ wo\Ad ypdppara.” 

As regards this affinity, not only 
with the ethics but with the peculiar 
method of Aristotle, we can only add 


* Talm. Jerus., Bara Kam.; f. 82, 2, and Sota 49, 1. 


¢ Tract. Derech Ezer. 
Debarim iv. 1 283, 1. 


Thiersch Die Kirche im aposolischen Zeitalter, Frank. 1858, p. 114. 
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a few suggestions, as the subject 
would require a special treatment. 
Dr. Liicke, the well-known commen- 
fator on St. John’s Gospel and Epis- 
tles, many years'ago noticed “that 
the difference between the style of 
Paul ‘and John lay in the individu- 
ality of the two writers. As Paul 
thinks logically and syllogistically, 
and explains the matter of the Gos- 
el in a didactic form, so he writes 
in the periodic style. John is the 
opposite of this. As in‘ his mental 
character he is inclined’ to the syn- 
thetic rather than the analytic 
method ; as he is inclined more to- 
wards the intuition of the spirit 
than ‘to logical’ discussion, so his 
style is more simple than that of 
Paul.” 

We may add to this keen and just 

criticism of Liicke what Aristotle 
says of his’ own method, the analy- 
tical upon which his whole system 
fests. 
**In the opening part of the Nierin- 
acliean Ethics he thus describes it— 
“Tet it not escape’ our’ notice “that 
arguments from principles differ from 
argaments to principles ; for well did 
Plato propose doubts on this matter, 
and inquire whether the right way 
is from principles’ or to principles. 
But we must begin from those things 
that are known, and these are known 
in two ways, by ourselves and by 
others ; of these two we must begin 
Srom things known to ourselves.” 

Everyone who has studied the 
Epistles of Paul, especially in their 
ethical teaching, must feel that this 
is exactly the method he adopts. 
From the'solemn fact known to the 
consciousness of everyone that man 
is a sinner he eee and proves 
the absolute truth and necessity of 
the system of redemption revealed in 
Christianity. 

From the fact known by individual 
experience that the heart of man is 
desperately wicked he develops the 
doctrine of innate sin as lying at 
the very seat. of life—the fleshy 
appetite manifesting itself in adult- 
ery, fornication, lasciviousness, un- 
cleanness, and every other sin (see 
Galat. vi. 19-21). With this may 
be compared the seventh book of the 
Ethics ‘of Aristotle, in which he de- 
monstrates that it is the heart; the 
fleshy inclinations which often deli- 
berate in human actions and not the 
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spirit ; that the desires of the heart 
influence the reason and ‘the'will, ‘so 
that the sensual man prefers pleasure 
to honesty, and the virtuous man ‘the 
contrary. 

As regards the manifestation of 
a Creator and maintainer of all 
creation in the works of: nature, St. 
Paul says in his ‘Epistle to the 
Romans that in them we may per- 
ceive not the 6'@cb¢ but his dévapic 
and Sciorne power and divinity; and 
Aristotle in his Physics has this 
striking passage—* It is absurd to 
think that because we do not see 
the moving principle actually deli- 
berating (rd xtvoty Bovdevoapevor) 
that it acts at random and not with 
an end in view. If so, then we must 
say that art also acts without de- 
liberation, for if the art of shipbuild- 
ing is inherent in the wood, then 
the same thing must apply to nature. 
But as in art there is design so ‘also 
in nature.” 

In the metaphysics Aristotle has a 
striking chapter on the significance 
and influence of reasonable doubt in 
scientific investigation, not the doubt 
of the sceptic, but judicious doubt, or 
as he expresses it, “‘ for it will tend to 
the advantage of those who investi- 
gate, to doubt judiciously,” “dcazrophoat 
wathiicg” — reasonable doubt ; doubt 
which stimulates inquiry. There is 
some difficulty between this canon 
and the Apostle’s injunction to prove 
all things. 

St. Paul’s definition of man is, that 
he is a compound of body, soul, and 
spirit.’ Aristotle gives body and soul, 
but as he knows nothing of spirit in 
the revealed sense, anil yet feels the 
necessity of distinguishing the vast 
difference between the soul of man 
and that of animals and plants, he 
unites the body—ewpa with the soul 
vuyn—by means of vouc the reasoning 
power (strictly vovg xomruog). In 
this way plants have merely a nutri- 
tive soul, animals a nutritive and 
sensitive soul, but man has’a nutri- 
tive, sensitive, and cognitive soul,; or 
still more definitely—the’ plant is 
nourished but neither feels nor thinks ; 
the animal is nourished and feels but 
does not think ; the man’s soul how- 
ever unites these two characteristics, 
but has in distinction from all lower 

hases of nature a thinking soul. 

hig combination of cwpa and yuyn 
by vovg however is a Counlderable 
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step towards the higher teaching of re- 


velation, which is the combination of 


owpa with mediated by thedivine 
avevpa which makes both body and 
soul immortal and inextinguishable. 
Still the intuition of Aristotle is more 
practical and nearer the truth than 
that of Plato, with his transmigration 
theory and pseudo-pre-existence. 

As regards points of style as a 
manifestation of thought we note the 
following :— 

St. Paul argues apagogically and 
concludes a minori ad majus and the 
reverse ;—Rom. v. 9, x. 17, xi. 12; 
1 Cor. vi. 2-9, 2 Cor. iii. 7-9. This 
is strictly in keeping with the Aris- 
totelian canon and practice. 

He argues from the nature of the 
thing :—Rom. viii. 5 ; 1 Cor. x. 23, 
xi. 14, xiv. 6, 23-25 ; Galat. ii 17, 18, 
21, iii. 18. 

He reasons from experience and ob- 
servation :—Rom. v. 7, viii. 7 ; 1 Cor. 
vi. 12-18, vii. 9 ; 2 Cor. vii. 12, ix. 16; 
Ephes. v. 29. 

He concludes from analogy and 
comparison :—Rom. ix. 21, xii. 4, 5 ; 
1 Cor. iii. 6-15, ix. 7-13, 25, xii. 14- 
30, xiv. 7-9, xv. 39-43 ; 2 Cor. vi. 14~ 
16 ; Galat. iii. 15, iv. 1-3. 

He posits contradictions :—Rom. 
ii. 21-23, iii. 6, vi. 2, 15, 17; 1 Cor. 
vi. 2,x. 22-30, xv. 12-29 ; Galat. ii. 14. 

He states a sentence, analyses it, 
and returns to the thesis :—Rom. ii. 
25 and 26, vii. 18-20, viii. 10, 11, 
xi. 10, 11, xiii. 2-4; 1 Cor. vi. 9, lo, 
Viii. 17, 19, 24. 

He oftenasks questions and answers 
them :—Rom. 1, iii. 4, 5, 6, iv. 3-10, 
vi. 21, ix. 27-29, vi. 1, 2, and 21, vii. 
7, Vili. 33, 34, 37, ix. 14-33, x. 18, xi. 
1,4, 7; 1 Cor. xi. 22, ix. 18 ; Galat. iii. 
19-21. 

Nearly every chapter in the more 
argumentative works of Aristotle, 
such as the metaphysics, is variegated 
with the questions and answers, and 

nearly all the peculiarity here pointed 
out may be eliminated from the pecu- 
liar style of Aristotle. They both 
develop the universal from the indi- 
vidual, apply general truths practi- 
cally, develop their reasoning in 


closely connected momenta, which 
drive the truth home with power and 
conviction. 


* Kithuboth vii. 10. 





+ 2 Cor. xi. 9, xii. 18-16, 1 Thess. ii, 5-9, 2 Thess. iii. 8, Acts xx. 33-35. 


One thing we know for a certainty, 
he learned at Tarsus, that is, the 
trade of tent-making. It was the 
custom of the Jews of the highest 
class to learn a trade, that is, a trade 
which did not involve uncleanness. 
The cause of this was that some 
Rabbi a little more enlightened than 
his brethren, had in a fit of inspira- 
tion said, “ He who does not teach 
his son a trade may as well teach 
him to steal.” ; 

The rabbinical writings are full of 
injunctions on this point. The trade 
which “ makes the skin of an animal 
into leather,’ and they who dig 
graves, are so impure that a woman 
who marries anyone pursuing either 
of these occupations, must separate 
from him as from a leper ; whether 
he had practised his trade before her 
marriage, or had adopted it after- 
wards.* The locality for the curriers’ 
business inust be at least fifty ells 
from the city.t No man should make 
his son an ass-driver, camel-driver, 
barber, sailor, shepherd, or shop- 
keeper. The following trades would 
disqualify anyone for the High 
Priesthood :— Weaving, shaving, ful- 
lering, ointment making, blood-letting, 
bath-keeping, and currying. The 
most hated of these were the curriers 
and the barbers. 

The occupation of tent-making 
involved no breach of law, and that 
a Tarsian should learn such a trade 
was quite natural, as the very name 
of the country has been falsely traced 
to the material which was frequent! 
used there for this purpose—a cloth 
nade of the hair of the native goat 
which was called cilicitum. The 
apostle in after years found this occu- 
pation of great service to him. It 
was a justifiable boast that he cost 
the churches nothing ; that his own 
hands had ministered to his necessi- 
ties and those of his companions.t 
He and his friend Acquila maintained 
themselves at Corinth by this busi- 
ness, and Paul also worked at it dur- 
ing his long stay at Ephesus (Acts 
xx. 34). It was a flourishing busi- 
ness, for the Roman armies alone 
kept the tent-makers of Asia Minor 
fully employed. 

We must however leave these 
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questions of Saul’s early life, to trace 
his career =e to the time when he 
appeared in Jerusalem at the stonin, 
of Stephen, described in the Acts vil. 
57-60 ; where we read that the wit- 
nesses laid down their clothes at a 
oung man’s feet whose name was 
ul; and after describing the exe- 
cution the writer adds, “And Saul 
was consenting to his death.” Wh 
is this so emphatically added ? e 
know that it was a custom with the 
Romans as well as the Jews for the 
condemned man to undress before 
execution, but the only reasonable 
supposition in this case is that if Saul 
as we are told consented to the death 
of Stephen, he must have had a vote 
in the matter, the word “ cuvevddxew ” 
implies “ to consent with others.” He 
could not have been a mere by- 
stander, but perhaps as Gamaliel, his 
master, was a member of the council 
(Acts v. 34). Saul, too, might have 
been one—given his vote as such to 
the execution, and attended as a re- 
presentative of the council.* The 
-age of Saul agrees with this, as 
“yearrag” he must have been about 


twenty-seven years of age, and this 
would agree with the fact that as his 


conversion took place shortly after 
the death of Stephen, and that he re- 
mained absent about three years‘be- 
fore appearing as an Apostle of 
Christianity, he would have thus en- 
tered upon his public life at the age 
of thirty, when every master or 
teacher in Israel commences, and 
when our Lord himself entered on his 
public ministry. 

What passed between Saul’s com- 
ing to Jerusalem and his conversion, 
as regards himself and his doings, we 
may gather from his address to 
Agrippa. “ My manner of life from 
my youth was after the straitest sect 
of our ee lived a Pharisee ; 
and I verily thought within myself 
that I ought to do many things con- 
trary to the name of Jesus of Naza- 
reth ; which things I also did in 
Jerusalem, and many of the saints 
did I shut up in prison, having re- 
ceived authority from the chief priests 
and when they were put to death I 
gave my vote (Wngoc—not voice) 
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ainst them. And I punished them 
oft in every synagogue, and compelled 
them to blaspheme, and being ex- 
ceedingly mad against them I perse- 
cuted them even into strange cities.” 

This confession of the Apostle 
supports the view we have take 
that he must have been a member o 
the council or he could not have had 
a vote (ynGo¢), and being so it was 
natural that he, the eager enemy of 
Christianity, should be chosen out of 
the council as an inquisitorial agent to 
go against the Christians even into 

istant cities. Only by this supposi- 
tion can we mulated how he could 
have been intrusted with such inqui- 
sitorial powers by the high priest, 
enabling him to punish them in the 
synagogues ; and just as Pliny acted 
toward the Asia Minor Christians, 
with the authority of the Emperor, 
he omer them to blaspheme the 
name of Christ. 

His confessed strict Phariseeism 
may assist us im tracing the rise and 
development of his arene It is 
more than probable that whilst sit- 
ting at the feet of Gamaliel he may 
have heard some tidings of the 
ae of the Gospel ; must have 

eard of Gamaliel’s mild inter- 
position at the council convened to 
convict Peter and his companions, 
and probably was himself present 
(Acts v. 34-39). The number of 
Christians at Jerusalem must have 
been great, since we know that three 
thousand converts were added to the 
Church on the day of Pentecost after 
Peter’s first sermon (Acts ii. 41-47). 
A Jewish scholar like Saul must have 
been attracted to this new teaching 
which was making such progress 
amongst the people, and there must 
have been’ many of those Pharisees 
living who had listened to Jesus when 
they boasted to him of being “ Abra- 
ham’s seed,” and took up stones to 
stone him (John viii. 59). From 
these, if not from more immediate 
sources, Saul might have heard of 
the new teaching, of repentance, of a 
Messiah who had been raised from 
the dead, and other doctrines still 
more opposed to the Pharisaic creed, 
and this may have aroused his fiery 


* Dr. Sepp, Roman Catholic Professor at Munchen, author of some of the best works 
on Palestine and early Christianity—‘ Leben Jesu Christi,” 4 vols., Regenst., 1858-62. 
“Thaten und Lehren Jesu,” Schaffh., 1864, has noticed this in his last masterly work, 


full of the most valuable research, ‘‘ Geschichte der Apostel.” 


VOL. LXXIV.—NO. CCCCXLIV. 
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spirit and stimulated his zealous tem- 
oe to take an active part in 

e persecution of these Christians. 
So we find that after the stoning of 
Stephen he no longer contented him- 
self with voting for their death, and 
inciting the authorities to persecute 
them, but obtained letters from the 
high priest, giving him full powers to 
do the deeds he so sorrowingly con- 
fessed before Agrippa. 

But he did not confine his zeal to 
Jerusalem. He tells us he followed 
them to other and strange cities, and 
even women did not escape his 
cruelties, for he committed them to 
prison. y fled from Jerusalem 
out of the way of this untiring per- 
secutor, and settled in other towns 
and provincescarrying with them these 
doctrines, but the apostles remained 
at their posts in Jerusalem. Saul 
then looked about for a new field of 
activity, and fixed upon Damascus in 
Syria, where there were thousands of 
Jews, and where Christianity had 
been already promulgated either by 


some of his victims who had escaped 
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his hands and found refuge there, or 
by some of those three thousand con- 
verts who were converted by the 
Pentacostal sermon of Peter, out of 
that multitude of Jews who had 
come up to Jerusalem “ from every 
nation under heaven” (Acts ii. 5). 

Armed with letters from the high 
priest, which gave him power to cite 
the Jews even in a Syrian city to the 
council at Jerusalem, he set out on 
his journey of cruelty six months after 
the execution of Stephen. For a 
whole week Saul and his attendants 
travelled, and when at last they came 
in sight of the domes and turrets of 
Damascus that miraculous event 
happened which changed the zealous 
persecuting Saul into the most eager, 
active propagator of Christianity of 
whom the Church has any record. 

We must pause at this point in the 
early history of Saul, and reserve the 
phenomena of his conversion for 
another treatment, when we follow 
him on his first onslaught against that 
mighty — which his Lord had 
destined him to overthrow. 


WHICH IS THE HEROINE ? 


CHAPTER XxX. 


Waar need we to recount the days 
that followed? Not one passed that 
did not bring a repetition of Colonel 
Harvey's visit to the studio ; and not 
one that did not draw Ida’s thoughts 
further from the man as a picture, to 
the man as he was himself. Not that 
Ida was gves i this ge ; pares 

iven to the studying and analysing 
of her feelings, she merely walked on 
blindfold, are: Pease to inquire 
what road she trod, only feeling it was 
one bright and very happy, never even 
questioning if it was one she had ever 
trodden before. Truly, in a dream she 
lived—a dream of art, she would have 
said; for yc picture increased 
in power and beauty under her hand ; 
but little did she know how much of 
the soul there manifested, depended 
on the presence of the man whom, but 
a few days before, she had scorned as 
= altogether foreign to herself and 

er art. 


Yet, so it was; and, before long, 
Ida’s own eyes were opened to ac- 
knowledge the truth. 

It was one evening when Colonel 
Harvey had dropped in, as he some- 
times did, ostensibly to pay his re- 
spects to the Professor, in reality to 
devote a few more hours to the charm 
of Ida’s society, that he lingered later 
than usual, long after the deepenin 
twilight had faded into night, an 
the moon, flooding river, wood, and 
mountain with a pale, chastened glory 
of her own, shone calmly down upon 
the little garden where they were 
sitting, that, when he rose at length 
to go, and had made his deepest rever- 
ence to the old man, he approached 
Ida, and, taking her hand a moment 
in his own, whispered softly, as he 
looked into her face, the simple word 
“ auf wiedersehen,”’ and the next h: 
left her. 

Somehow it was then the awaken- 
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ing came. How, she could never tell. 
She could tell noting. explain no- 
thing, only that she fe/¢, in one short 
moment, the whole truth revealed to 
her—a truth in some way connected 
with those two simple words—a sud- 
den revelation of life now, as she heard 
them, of life then, when she should 
hear them no more. 

Yes, that was all—not much it 
omens yet that all was life and death 
to her, 

In that one short moment all seem- 
ed ¢ The little garden, the 
flowers shining in the moonlight, the 
scent of limes upon the breeze, the 
river's murmuring below, the same, 
all as before, but yet all changed, as 
if that moment had set a world of 
miles, a oe of years between her- 
self and them, and lifted her to the 
portals of a new and strange exist- 
ence, containing ibilities so ter- 
rible, as made her shrink heart- 


stricken on the threshold, and turn 

with bitter longing to the cold, dark 

grave instead, where father and mo- 

ther lay asleep, as a very haven of 
with it. 

y is this? Must the reve- 

0 


rest com 
Ida, w 
lation of love bring with it the re- 
velation of sorrow, too? Is it ever 
thus, or only so with natures such as 
yours? You know not, poor child, 
you know nothing yet of this strange, 
new lesson of your life. Stunn 
bewildered before this mighty pre- 
sence you stand, unconscious even yet 
that it has mastered you, asking no 
questions, framing no answers, you 
only feel a change has come, a change 


that brings with it that bittersense of will d 


suffering that makes you clasp your 
small hands, and lay your white face 
in the dust, and ery aloud for death 
itself, rather than a life contain- 
ing that terrible “ What might be.” 
+ was it? she did not to 
ask ; but was it wonderful, that next 
morning, when Ralph core came 
as the sight of her little face 
made even that man sorrowful 4 
What was it ? he did pause to ask ; 
and all through the first half-hour of 
that morning’s sitting, it was this 
question that kept him silent. 
_ How long this silence might have 
lasted does not appear, when sud- 
denly his meditations were disturbed 
by a hasty movement of the figure 
opposite, and an exclamation of “ No, 
I cannot—it will not do.” 
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“ What is it?” he said, proach- 
ing ; what has gone wrong! , 

‘What has gone wrong!” she an- 
sw hastily ; “why, the whole 
idea—Is that the expression of a 
Mephistopheles ?” 

de looked at the picture, and re- 
mained silent, for, beautiful as it ap- 
peared to him, and startling from its 
wonderful likeness to hi , he yet 
saw—and saw, it must be confessed, 
with something of triumph—that the 
look in those eyes was never that of 
the wily fiend he was meant to repre- 
sent. He said nothing, however, for 
he knew Ida too well to pronounce 
on the beauty of her designs, when 
they were false to her own ideal. 

“You say nothing,” she answered, 
“ for yee see it yourself; you see 
that the idea is all changed. I don’t 
know what's come overme—I couldn’t 
help it—nothing elee would come, I 
tried to paint the fiend, and I painted 
the Faust instead—ha—ha—curious 
they’re lapsing into one!” and she 
laughed a hard, scornful laugh. 

“Why not change it into the 
Faust then altogether } ” said Qolonel 
Harvey. . 

“ Why not ?” she exclaimed, fierce- 
eee eo him with her wil 

k eyes, flashing fire, “why not 
and I call myself an artist | like 
one, when I can’t out my own 


from her hand. “Come, we'll have 
no more of it+we’ll have music 
instead. What shall I sing? Some 
lament, surely—a lament over my 
fallen powers—ah--Marguerite’ssong 
o— 

‘My rest is my heart is 

Find it, I dhall not, ah, sever teieet , 


Very appropriate!” and she moved 
hastily to the piano, and ran her 
fin pore = ae ' 

e follow er, saying nothi 
What could he say ? for change 
as she was, @ mood such as this he 
had never yet seen, and he felt him- 
self powerless to deal with it ; so he 
only leant against the mantel-piece, 
his head upon his hand, watching 
her, half curiously, half sadly. 

She burst into the song, as if here, 
at least, she would conquer ; but the 
voice, so grand and powerful, sound- 
ed but feebly now. A ring of pathos 
there was, it is true, heard even in 
that pathetic voice, but the strength 
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and a were gone it trembled 
and faltered, as if feeling crushed the 
rt of utterance, and at the 
line faded away altogether into 
a low, half stifled sob—a sob, heard 
in every tone of the voice that morn- 
ing, but now could be kept down no 
longer, do what she would. So, ris- 
ing hastily from the piano, her face 
f buried in her hands, she darted 
past him, and, before he could say a 
word, rushed wildly from the room. 
Ralph Harvey stood looking after 
her, silent and amazed, an expression 
of pained perplexity on his counte- 
nance. “ Poor little thing, poor little 
thing!” he muttered, with a sigh. 
“ What is to be done now? I did 
not mean this to happen, indeed I 
did not.” Which was, in fact, partly 
true ; for though, at the beginning, 
he had meant to flirt with her, and 
amuse himself, for a time, and also 
to rouse some feeling for himself in 
her breast, half in revenge for her 
cool treatment, half, from a desire to 
interest so peculiar and fascinating a 


creature in himself, he had never con- 
— matters going so far as 


The truth was, what he called 
flirting and amusement, had become, 
from contact with a being so true 
and earnest, something much more 
like genuine reality ; it was impos- 
sible to flirt with Ida, he felt that 
very soon, and almost unconsciously 
to himself changed his manner to suit 
the occasion. He was himself hardly 
aware of the fact ; he was—an un- 
usual thing with him—more occupied 
with the thought of her than of him- 
self, with her manner to him, rather 
feed, his manner to soe eran, in- 

using to consider his part in 
the affair tt all, whether ite was 
carrying matters too far, and leadin 
a simple child on to where she coul 
not draw back without an intensity 
of pain to herself ; never pausing to 
consider at all, only feeling that, for 
the time being, he was living on in a 
sort of pleasant d izing sen- 
sations he had not thought ble 
could be his again ; never thinking 
of the awakening or the ending to it 
all, just indulging in bis blissful, 
semi-consciousness till when — he 
did not know or consider—was it 
wonderful then, that with something 
of a shock—and a shock, though 
flattering to his vanity, 'y, there- 
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fore, flattering to his manliness, that 
the announcement of that moment 
came upon him. 

“But,” I can hear some female 
reader say, “surely he was not so 
much to blame in this case ; Ida laid 
herself open to it all, and must abide 
the consequences.” You think so, 
but, curiously enough, such a thought 
never once entered his head. Curious- 
ly enough, that, with all his hardness 
and worldliness—and he was very 
hard, and very vee too—he never 
once reproached Ida for her conduct, 
or treatment of himself. Perha 
his very knowledge of the world 
made him view this strange child in 
her true light; perhaps it gave him 
insight into the real purity and wo- 
manliness that dwelt behind this out- 
ward show of forwardness and free- 
dom ; perhaps so, it is not unlikely, 
but whatever it were, one thing is 
certain, that in his silent retrospect, 
there in the deserted studio, not one 
shadow of blame did he attach to 
the little girl who had first 
him to enter it. No, he felt, a 
sort of instinct, the feelings that 
had prompted her behaviour ; he 
felt that she had, in a manner, given 
herself into his hands unknowingly, 
unwittingly, but with a child-like 
trustfulness and belief. High in the 
idea of the sublimity of her art, she 
had thought herself secure behind 
that noble stronghold, but, almost 
before she was aware, the stronghold 
had given way, and she found her- 
self a helpless prisoner in the hands 
of the besieger. Something of all 
this he felt, though he could hardl 
have put it into so many words, an 
with the feeling came one of indig- 
nation against himself, for the betrayal 
of a trust so tacitly re in him. 

It was not the first, by a 
that Ralph Harvey had set himself 
to play with a woman’s heart; but it 
was the first that the change of that 
play to earnest smote his own with 
a feeling of pain. 

Why was this? Was it her youth 
and beauty, her child-like appear- 
ance, to meet with rough treatment 
from one like him? Was it her 
talents, her genius, her originality, 
that thus affected him ? ardly. 
Perhaps all these combined may have 
contributed, yet they were not the 
whole. What that whole was is not 
so easy to tell. It may have been a 
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mingling of all these, with an under- 
lying sense of truth, earnestness, sim- 
plicity, and reality, such as he had 
never met with before, and which 
now struck even to his heart, givin 
that feeling from which he had 
iene all feelin 

that life which he 
since dead. 

Ah, Ralph Harvey, if you had but 
met such an one in early life, who 
knows but yours might have been 
very different! Does he think so, as 
he turns sadly away from the stu- 
dio, in the direction of the “ Linden 
Allee,’ and there paces slowly up 
and down? It may be, but if so, he 
thinks too, that now it is of no use. 
“Too late, too late,” sounds in his 
ears. “Too late for me to offer 
that child my love now,” he thinks, 
when I haven’t a farthing in the 
world to keep us out of the poor- 
house ; and I’m not such a fool as 
not to remember the old adage about 
poverty and love, and I believe in 
it, too.” And he lights his cigar, 
with the thought, and, involuntarily, 
with that solace, the penitent look 

Y the worldly 
one to return. “ Yes, it’s all very 
well to talk and dream of love here 
in this little secluded ise, situa- 
ted ‘at the other end of nowhere ;’ 
but I’m not going to live here. 
Heaven be praised! and how will 
it be then? How, indeed? How 
could I support a wife in London, 
and keep up the appearance I must, 
when I haven’t enough to support 
myself, and had to take refuge in 
this dingy hole, because of it? No, 
no, Ralph, you've been making an 
egregious fool of yourself ; but now 
it must cease. I’m sorry, though, 
very sorry,” and here the cigar was 
taken out of his mouth, and held 
sadly between his fingers, “ I’m sorry 
for the child, upon my word I am— 
80 young and so pretty. Why on 
earth did Ido it? Humph!” and a 
cynical smile played about his lips. 
“Tye often done it before—but,” and 
the smile faded away, “I never felt 
so sorry before. Poor little thing! 
her face haunts me,” and here the 
cigar went out. ‘ Why is fate so 
hard on me? I declare it’s too bad, 
to think that all for want of a few 
thousands (he did not say hundreds) 
I can’t take this little thing for my 
wife, and settle down, and begin 


fled, and giving 
ad thought long 


seems to fade ae 
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life again. Well, it’s no use lament- 
ing "—turning his eyes to the cigar, 
and, finding it gone out, quietly re- 
lighting it— “it’s no use—I was 
always unlucky, and this is only a 
worse piece of iil-luck than usual.” 
Then taking a few steps, meditativel 
puffing, “ But what am I to do? 
can’t go away leaving her in this 
state. Besides that letter hasn’t 
come yet, and I must wait for it 
here. What can I do? I’m sure 
I don’t know”’—and here a little 
more puffing—* go and see her again, 
I suppose, and leave the rest to 
fate.’ 

And he did. He went to see her 
again that very evening, and left 
the rest to fate—or what he called 
fate—the indulgence of his own will. 
He went—as we have said, that 
very evening—with no ostensible 
purpose but to see her; not to de- 
clare his love, or his poverty, or 
the necessity for his departure in 
a few days, or anything, merely to 
see her; then come what might. 
He entered by the garden, as the 
sun was setting, the flowers resting 
in shadow, while on the tree tops 
a golden glory lingered— mounted 
the stairs of the studio—knocked at 
the door—no answer ; finding it part- 
ly ajar, he pushed it open, and went 
in. Seeing no one, he thought, at 
first, of returning, but an uncon- 
trollable desire to see her once again 
seized him, and he advanced a few 
steps beyond the easel, which, from 
its central position, obstructed his 
view. Then he discovered that the 
room was not tenantless, as he had 
supposed, but that, at the furthest 
window, something in white lay 
crouched upon the ground, not sit- 
ting, or kneeling, or lying, but crouch- 
ing, bent, gathered together, the head 
flung down between the hands, and 
the whole form convulsed with the 
agony of its pent up sobs. That 
sight was enough ; im a moment he 
was beside her, his hand was laid 
upon ‘her shoulder, while his voi 
in its gentlest accents, murm 
“ Ida.” 

In a moment she was upon her 
feet, the tears dashed away, the sobs, 
with a violent effort, controlled, while 
@ quivering, but determined voice 
demanded, “ What is it ?” 

“Tda, can you ask me ?” 

“T can!” she answered, in a voice 





trembling with emotion, but strong 
with its passionate eagerness, “ 
—What right have you to come 
wnasked into my studio, and speak 
to me as you are now speaking ¢” 
“What do you mean?” he an- 
swered. “I thought I had your per- 
mission to come at all hours here ¢” 
“ You have not,” she replied, with 
emphasis. “You have my permis- 
sion to come when I ask you, for 
the purposes of my art, not, when- 
ever the a — you, ~ = 
purposes of your pleasure,” an e 
voice steadied itself, and the form 
was drawn up, to express its dignified 
displeasure. ; 
He looked at her, with increasing 
admiration, respecting the womanly 
feeling that prompted the displeasure, 
but seeing through it only too clearly, 
and determining, at the same time, 
to mould each phase—dignity, pas- 
sion, love, and despair, to suit the 
purposes of this same pleasure she 
censured. But to effect this, a little 
of his favourite dissimulation must 
an ” he said, bowi 
m very sorry,” he sai win 
low, “ Fraulein von der Liihe ; but 


thought that, before leaving, I might 
be allowed to call, even if uninvited, 


to say farewell.” 

Tt had come, then, it had come ! 
the moment in prospect so appalling, 
had now pete i come. That was 
the first thought—a thought that 
left the flushed cheek blanched in 
an instant, and the hands pressed 

er over the heart to still its 

d throbbing—the next, was again 
of her own maidenly dignity, abased 
enough already not to be trampled 
altogether in the dust; so the li 
said, though the voice was scarcely 
audible, “Oh, that makes a differ- 
ence.” 


“TI was vain enough to hope so.” 
Then a silence, in which Ida seemed 
to hear the ing of her heart. 
“But have you no word to say to 
me before we part?” he continued, 
in a voice low and sad, and ap- 
Pp her nearer as he spoke. 

The little hands were unlocked, 
and cold as ice and trembling, 
‘was held out towards him, while the 
voice tried to steady itself to say— 

“ Farewell !” 

He took the hand in his, folded 
the other over it, and looking down 
at her, said gently— 
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ns Farewell !—is that all you have 


say 

He felt the -hand tremble con- 
vulsively in his grasp, and saw the 
white lips striving to frame an 
answer, till at last, with an effort, 
the voice said— 

“ What more ?” 

“T should have hoped for some- 
thing more—some words of friend- 
ship to carry away with me when I 
am far away.” 

A spasm of agony shot across her 
face at these words—one he could 
only account for by the thought of 
his absence, in reality caused b 
that word “friendship,” used inad- 
vertently by him, but interpreted by 
her as a sign of his feelings, and 
giving, in all her anguish an addi- 
tional incentive to resume once more 
her garb of dignity. She strove -on 
the instant to withdraw her hand, 
the only thing she could think of 
just then ; but he held it fast, and 
she could not struggle, so with a 
desperate effort at self-mastery she 
said, raising her eyes bravely to his 


‘ace— 

“T thank you very much for— 
for—sitting so nent for your 
picture. I thank—you—for your act 
of friendship. Oncemore—Farewell!” 
—the last word almost a sob, and 
the eyes drooped, and struggled hard 
with the tears that. could not quite 
be kept away. 

Silence again, while he gazed at 
her tenderly with ever-increasing 
admiration, thinking her at that 
moment all that was most perfect in 
woman. 

“Tda,” he said, gently, still hold- 
ing the hand in one of his, while the 
other he laid on her shoulder. 
“Tda, why those tears? Listen to 
me : I love you.” 

For a moment a thrill of ecstasy 
shot through her frame, banished the 
next by the thought, unbearable, 
that his words were spoken in pity. 
The hand was wrenched away, the 
little form drawn up once more to its 
fullest height, the cheeks flushed 
scarlet, the eyes on fire, while the 
voice, tremulous with passion, said— 

“You dare to tell me that !—you 
dare to love me out of pity /” 

“Tda,” he exclaimed, startled at 
her — vehemence, when he 
thought himself secure, but this very 
pride only drawing his heart more 
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towards her, and making him feel 
she should be his at any price. “ Ida, 
how can you say so ? o you not 
know I love you ?” 

“ Yes, you say 80 ROW—you say sO 
to-day—because—because,” and she 
buried her-face in her hands, unable 
to say the rest. 

“Because why? Do not, Ida, do 
not hide your face from me ; look at 
me and hear me,” and he attempted 
to withdraw her hands. 

“ Do not,” she exclaimed, raisin 
her head defiantly. ‘Do not touc 
me. You have no right to presume 
thus ; you have no right to question 
my tears, and then say you love me 
out of pity.” 

“Tda, i cannot stand this. Why 
will you mistake me ? Is there suc: 
a thing as loving you out of pity ? 
ents anyone see you and not love 

ou ”» 

She attempted to silence him, but 
with a voice of authority he com- 
manded her to cease. 

“Hush! I will not be silenced, I 


will speak ; listen to me you shall. 
I love you, Ida ; not to-day or yester- 
day, or the day before, has the feel- 


ing come. hen it came I cannot 
say. I believe it to be love at first 
sight, for from the first moment I 
saw you I felt there was none other 
like you in the world. I longed to 
know you, I found out your home, 
I gazed at you when you had no 
thought I was near. 1 found you 
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then. in the woods, when, with child- 
like simplicity, but womanly dignity, 
you acted as my guide. You 
honoured. me then with your ac- 
quaintance, and that of your vener- 
able guardian. You received me 
into your house, where I was proud 
to do, what you called a service. 
I came here day after day, feeling 
each as it came a white day in my 
existence, as it brought me near to 
you, but feeling each day more and 
more guilty of the sentiment so ab- 
horrent to you—the sentiment of 
love for you. Ida, you must not 
blame me; I could not help it. I 
could not ask you to love as I do in 
return. How could you love meas 
I love you? I only ask you to 
listen to me, forgive me, and try 
to love me a little. Ida, will you— 
will you—or must I turn away for 
ever ?” 

What answer she made Ida could 
never tell; she only felt that in 
another moment his arms were round 
her, and she was drawn close to his 
heart ; that he was calling her loving, 
tender names; that his hand was 
soothing away her tears; that she 
was his, his own, his very own ; that 
he loved her; that she could say 
nothing, think nothing, feel nothing, 
but rest only in that love, and that 
in her heart of hearts those words 
arose— 

“ So lass mich sterben, es gibt kein Gliick 
wie dieses.”* 


CHAPTER XXxI. 


Anp Ralph Harvey, what did he feel ? 
Nothing at first, but happinessin the 
possession of the love of this little 
irl, and in the feeling of his own 
eart towards her—a nearer approach 
to love than he had ever yet experi- 
enced. This was at first—in the first 
flush of this new-found pleasure— 
viewed by the dreamy light of a 
summer moon, but assuming some- 
what of a different aspect, when 
viewed by the calm, sober light of 
next day. Then, one by one, diffi- 
culties, prosaic and very real, rose up 
before him, casting gloomy shadows 
between him and the sun newly risen 
n his horizon. 


“T knew ‘how it would be,” he 
thought ; “I knew I should end by 
making an ass of myself—though, how 
on earth could I help it, as it so 
turned out ? How indeed ? Am I such 
a cold, hardened fellow as to look 
calmly on at the - of such meermee 
knowing it was all love for me, an 
say and do nothing — icularly 
when I’m really very fond of her my- 
self? I know I’m thought cold and 
hard, and all that sort of thing. I 
thought I was myself, too; but I don’t 
know how it is, that child has done 
more to put feeling into me, than any 
other woman in the world since my 
poor mother. My mother!” and he 


* “So let me die, there is no joy like this,” 
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lay back,with a soft far-off look in his 
ae making them almost tender. 
“Why do I think of her now? She 
was not like this child in any way ; 
and yetI think of them both together; 
there’s something akin, I suppose, 
in all good women. Pity I didn’t 
meet more of them! This one’s too 
= for me—I know she is—and yet 
couldn't tell herso. She wouldn’t 
believe me, to begin with—no woman 
does when she’s in love—and to go on 
with it would break her heart if I 
seemed to draw back now. No, I 
are about it, a that —- 
onesty’s never my policy ;’ and the 
old hard smile came back. “Get 
out of it, however, I must, as I 
can’t lead a woman to starvation 
however, much I may love her, and 
as I haven’t any money, starve she 
would, elegantly and fashionably per- 
pepe, ut still starvation it would be, 
ess some kindly female friend to 
fashionable paupers arose, and took 
her off my hands, and that I shouldn’t 
much like, and it’s certain she would 
not. Good Heaven’s! think of her 
ne to such a thing! I 
shouldn’t like to be near her when it 
was offered. I can.see her beautiful 
little face now, flushed like a little 
, something as it was yesterday ;” 
and he leant back and dreamed of it 
again, while an admiring smile stole 
over his handsome features.  “ Beau- 
tiful! I like her, all the better, for 
her spirit. Oh, pounds, shillings, and 
pence, what confounded plagues you 
are!” And an angry yawn, highly 
characteristic of the man,escaped him. 
“But she'll be expecting me. I 
mised I'd come early. More of m 
folly ! What shall I say? Well, 
think nothing yet. I can wait afew 
days, before I settle anything.” 
And wait he did—and put off he 
—— mw way, same : ings — 
e—enjoying the presen 
shutting his eyes to the future, 
till it actually’ came, and then, man- 
aging in a peeuliar way of his own ; 
getting out of the unpleasantness 
somehow, always to his own advant- 
always so as to shield himself, 
a generally so as to cover his retreat 
with grace, andasemblance of honour, 
leaving thereby a favourable impres- 
sion, when the ne reverse was what 
he merited. And this was exactly 


the course which he now pursued. 
He did enjoy the present, the 
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bright, sunny days of sunshine, 
evenings of calm soft moonlight, 
when they two wandered toge- 
ther in the garden by the Rhine, 
or sat in the old artistic studio, and 
talked of happiness and love. He 
told her of his happiness, his love 
for her—what a boon he felt it—his 
pride in the possession of it—how 
unworthy he was of it—but that with 
her, he might grow fitter to possess it. 
And she would sit and listen, close 
by his side, his arm around her, her 
hands in both his own—speaking 
little—too happy for that, except to 
silence him, when he spoke of her 
as his superior. “No, I like to think 
of you as higher, nobler, better than 
me, in every way. I like to look up 
—and worship”—this last in a 
whisper—he had to bend his head, to 
hear. “ My little one, you must not 
say that,” he would answer ; “ God 
knows I’m unfit to breathe the same 
air, as a little angel-child, like you.” 
“Don’t,” she would say; “that’s 
just because you love me. You al- 
— speak of yourself as low and 
bad, but you'll never make me be- 
lieve that.” 

He only answered by a heavy sigh 
—a real sigh this time—that made 
her look up at him with her beauti- 
ful, wild eyes, soft and full of tears 
now, @ look that haunted him for 
many a long day after, and made him 
then press her close to his heart and 
murmur “ God bless you, for a true 
and noble woman.” 

So it went on from day to day, till 
the very last day of all, and yet Ida 
knew nothing of her lover, but that 
her lover he was, and to her that was 
enough. In the present she lived 
too—a present somewhat different 
from his; coloured with the brightest 
colouring of her own vivid imagina- 
tion, wherein the past was swallowed 
up, and the future had literally no 
existence. So itis ever with such 
natures; to them happiness is real 
with a reality, less ardent natures 
cannot feel ; to them it is all good, all 
perfect ; no drawbacks, no diminu- 
tion can exist ; the moment is enough, 
the moment is Pepenean, and that 
happiness is all theirs. Such was 
Ida; such her life just then—a life 
all sunshine ; how, then, will she 
bear the shadow that too surely is 
approaching ? 

t was the last day ofall. Ida did 
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not know that ; she at knew her 
lover was ——- and that thought 
was enough for her. For the first 
time since that great evening of her 
life he was a little late. hen he 
did come she did not reproach him, 
as another- might have done; she 
only welcomed him with, if possible, 
a greater show of happiness. How 
his heart died within him as he 
looked at her! Unlike his wont he 
sat quite still at first ; she too sat 
silent, thinking only that he was near 
her, till at length, when still he did 
not speak, she looked up at him, and 
seeing his grave, troubled face, she 
said, hurriedly— 7 

“What is it, mein Leib ? Some- 
thing vexes you ?” 

e only stooped and kissed her 
forehead. 

“Yes, but there ts something.” 
Then, suddenly, as if some new 
thought struck her, “ You're not an- 
noyed with me because I asked you 

esterday if I might tell uncle of my 
ppiness ? I only asked, you know, 
and when you still said, ‘ Better not,’ 
I never said another word. You 
remember, don’t you ?” 

“Yes, yes, my child ; itis not that ; 
you never vex me.” 

“Then there is something,” she 
said, starting up ; “ tell it to me, tell 
it to me, quick ; I can bear anything 
better than waiting.” 

She looked so wild, so impetuous, 
so earnest, he felt quite baffled before 
her, and longed, if it were only pos- 
sible, again to put off the evil day, 
but just now that was simply im- 
possible as his affairs were somehow 
patched up for the time, and an im- 
perative command had reached him 
to join his regiment in London, 
which, if he disobeyed, he must risk 
the consequence—a consequence 
rather more unpleasant to him than 
crushing the life out of a young girl’s 
heart ; though this latter process, to 
do him justice, was not, by any means, 
to his taste either just then. What 
should he do? Putit off for long he 
could not, but delay it for a few 
minutes he might, and thus gain time 
to break it better. So ing her 
hands in one of his and smoothing 
them gently with the other, he said— 

“Do not fret yourself, little one ; I 
never said there was anything,” and 
he tried to smile. 

For a moment she stood irresolute, 
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but the next, fixing her eyes steadil 
on his face, so that his own droo 
before them, she exclaimed, with 
vehemence— 

“Don't deceive me, Ralph—I could 
not bear that ; be open with me—tell 
it to me ; I'll bear it bravely.” 

“You will,” he said, tenderly, 
“ray own little Ida? Then——” but 
seeing her white face he stopped 
again. 

“Then, what ?” 

But he still remained silent. When, 
as if a sudden thought had struck 
her, she threw herself on her knees 
before him, and taking his hands in 
hers, said, in a voice so cold and calm 
—so changed, he hardly knew it— 

“You're going to leave me, Ralph ?” 

He said nothing, but simply bowed 
his head. 

She let go her hold, and burying 
her face in her hands, spoke not a 
word, but only a low moan of agony, 
as of some dumb animal in pain, es- 
caped her. Its quiet anguish, so 
different from her usual impetuosity, 
smote him to the heart. 

“Tda,” he said, in a voice tremu- 
lous with emotion, attempting the 
while to withdraw her hands ; “ Ida, 
do not ; listen to me, darling ; you 
said you would be brave.” 

At these words she let down her 
hands and disclosed a face startlin 
from its deadly whiteness, and stil 
more so from the look of sudden age 
that had crept over it. A minute or 
two before she was a happy, radiant 
child ; now she had become an aged, 
suffering woman. 

In a voice half audible she an- 
swered— . 

“Yes, I could be brave at any- 
thing else ; not that, not that,’ and 
the face was buried once more. 

“Tda, I cannot bear this,” he an- 
swered, lifting her tenderly from the 
ground, and placing her by his side. 

“I must go, my darling. Why do 


you make the pain of pang worse?” 


“But why must you? I thought 
you were mine now, for always, and 
we were never to part any more.” 

“ But, my child, did you not know 
my regiment was in England, and 
that I must go back to it p 

“No—I did not think—I knew 
mm were a great, brave soldier ; but 

thought—I did not think—oh, I 
don’t know what I thought—only 
that you were mine,” 





“So I am ; and you are mine, too. 
But then, you know, I have a pro- 
fession, I must follow.” 

“Have you? I know so little 
about you—you told me so little.” 

“ Because, ling, we had other 
things to talk of. Had we not?” 

“Yes, yes,” and the pent-up tears 
began to fall slowly down her cheeks ; 
“but that is all over now.” 

* Hush, hush, my child; do not 
say that.’ 

“But it is true—it is true. Oh 
Ralph !”—looking up at him, with all 
the agony of her soul in her face— 
a look he could scarcely stand—‘“ I 
cannot bear it.” 

“ What shall I say?” he thought. 
“She's making a very soft-hearted 
fool of me. must try something 
before she’s quite knocked me over. 
Ah—it must be something in her 
own style: Will my little Ida lis- 
ten to me for one moment?’ he said, 
taking her little face in his hands, 
and looking down at her. “You 
know how many great lessons you 
have given me about devotion to our 
calling, whatever it may be. Well, 
I must profit by your teaching—must 
I not t—and devote myself to my 
ealling—a low, ignoble one, beside 
yours, but still my calling—is it not ? 
and so it must be followed.” 

She did not answer. 

“My little girl is not going back 
of her Cp et she ?” 

The lips quivered, and the broken 
voice answered— 

“T don’t think so much about call- 


“ew. 

oman to the backbone, in spite 

of all your teaching! When will 

devotion to a calling stand between 

_ and the promptings of your 
eart ? 

wn might have felt once more 
a shade of triumph in the thought, 
but not just then. He was, at the 
moment, genuinely unhappy, besides 
being somewhat baffled at his stroke 
of policy having fallen so flat. After 
a pause, he answered— 

- uae will think of it, darling. 
You will turn to your art soon again, 
and work and wait till I come back.” 
The words had escaped him, almost 
before he knew it. 

“You will come back—soon, soon ? 
Say you will. If you'll only tell 
me | T'll try to work and wait 
80 patiently.” 
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“ Poor darling! I cannot quite 
say when. I wish I could.” 

“But why cannot you ?” 

“ Because, as I told you, I have 
the duties of my profession to attend 
to ; and I do not know when I can 
get leave again.” 

“ And you must go back ?” 

“Yes, Ida ; I cannot afford to give 
up my profession. I am not a rich 
man, you know.” - 

“Are you not? And yet oo look 
like a great prince. But ph, if 
you are not rich, I would work for 

ou. Oh, what a pleasure it would 

tome! And I think I could make 

some money, and we could be so 
happy, then.’ 

‘Ida, that is downright folly. Do 
you think I could ever allow my wife 
to work for me ?” 

“ Why not?” and she looked up 
astonished ; then, seeing his grave 
face, she said, quickly, “ But you are 
not pleased with me—have I said 
anything wrong ?” 

** No, no, dear ; only a little fool- 
ish,” and he stroked her cheek with 
his hand. “But about the letters, 
my child—will your uncle know ?”’ 
He said this without any hesitation, 
as a matter of course; he had told 
Ida from the first, it was better no- 
thing should be known as yet ; and 
she, with eyes blinded by her love 
for him, with her head full of wild 
romances, in which love—such a love 
as hers—was held sacred beyond all 
else on earth, and before which all 
must bow—romances into which she 
had plunged headlong, carried away 
by their ionate beauty, and wholly 
giving herself to the fascination of 
their arguments, no one by to guide 
her | their _— mazes, or 
point to her the danger of their ar- 
guments ; was it wonderful, then, 
that she, in her ignorance, and in- 
fluenced only by the oe nature 
of her love, should ‘have yielded her- 
self at once to his persuasions, and 
promised any amount of secrecy he 
might ee a ~ 
very young, y untrained, with a 
ert enthusiasm, and a jon- 
ate nature. Blame her not, then, 
if she failed to follow exactly in 
the steps of a well-ordered maiden 
straight from the hands of a watchful 
mother. Ah, if Ida’s mother had lived, 
all this might have been-very different. 
As it was, she answered, at once,! 
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“Oh, no ; uncle will know nothing. 
He never asks who I hear from.” 

* You are left to follow your own 
ways very much, little one,” he said, 
with a half sigh; perhaps he thought 
that as such was the case his own 
conduct towards her was the more 
to blame. 

“Yes, I do follow my own ways; 
uncle does not watch me or question 
me, you know. How could he with his 
own on thoughts ¢” 

“ He might do worse,” Ralph mur- 
mured, gazing at her with admiration. 
“And, Ida, you will trust me, will 
you not, no matter what you hear, 
or even, if you area long time with- 
out any letter from me ¢” 

“Oh, yes, Ralph, always, always, 
no matter what happens !” 

“ But now, my child, we must not 
talk any more ; I must go,” and he 
rose from the sofa by her side. 

“Oh, Ralph, Ralph !* and she 
ome to him wildly; “ can’t you stay 
one little minute more ?” 

“ No, my darling, I cannot; indeed 
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zengees. Try to keep up for my sake, 


“Tf I could!” she answered, striv- 
ing to force the great tears back, and 
still the quivering of her lips. 

Her face touched his heart; the 
suffering must not be prolonged. 
Such scenes were not to his taste ; 
so clasping her one moment in his 
arms, and pressing his lips to her 
own in a long passionate embrace, 
the next he had rushed from the 
room, striving to shut out the sound 
of a moan of anguish wrung from her 
very heart, and refusing to turn to- 
wards the little figure fallen prostrate 
on the ground when bereft of his 
support ; steeling himself to every- 
thing, facing only the necessity of 
his own departure, and trying to 
forget how it would fare with her 
when left alone for ever. He did not 
say those words—he would not think 
them—yet if asked when they two 
should meet again—what could he 
answer ¢ 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Anp Ida, how fared it with her, now 
that she was left alone? We need 
searcely ask; days and weeks fol- 
lowed each other in one succession 
of blank misery, broken but by one 
event—his letters. They, in some 
degree, served to dissipate the inten- 
sity of her sufferings, being for the 
time meat and drink, life and light, 
and joy and everything to her. Little 
they told, it is true, but of the affec- 
tion of the writer, of himself, his 
surroundings, his pursuits, his asso- 
ciates, his friends, she knew nothing 
even of his home, she only knew 
that she addressed her letters to 
No. ——, St. James’s-street, where he 
once, en passant, informed her he 
never went, except to receive her let- 
ters. What he did the rest of the 
a pape he went to barracks or 
club, into society, or lived as a her- 
mit, she could not tell; she only 
knew in each one he told her of his 
love for her, and with that, what 
needed she more ? 

' But after a while these precious 
documents began to grow less and less 
frequent, till at length one arrived 
telling her he was leaving his present 


ad and not to write till she 
er hae tae notte: Long and ing 


‘would not let it waver; t 


patiently she waited for the coming 
of this letter, striving, through 


those long dreary days, when she 
could neither hear from him or write 
to him, still to believe and trust in 
him; trying to remember how he had 
told her these intervals might occur, 
but to keep faith in him all the 
while. And she did ~— faith, she 

ough what 
an effort it cost her might be seen in 
the change creeping over her—the 
dull heavy eyes, the white cheeks 
and the little form shrunk to a very 
shadow. “ Hope deferred,” we are 
told, “maketh the heart sick,” and 
very sick at heart was little Ida just 
now. 

Something of this change struck 
even the unobservant eyes of the old 
professor ; he could not quite make 
out what it was, but something, he 
saw, was wrong, and it troubled and 
vexed him ; especially as his own 
strength, he felt, was waning, and his 
days, he knew were numbered. 

as it this knowledge that 
nome the writing of a certain 
etter, whose direction to “ Lord 
Montfort” (the old German was 
ignorant of the exact mode of address- 
an English earl) attracted the 











eyes of Ida one morning when she 
entered his study ? 

What was it that at sight of it 
made something like a sharp sword 
run into her heart? She turned it 
over and over in her mind, meaning 
at last to speak to her uncle, when 
on the very evening of that day he 
was seized with that fatal illness 
that laid him low upon the bed, 
from which he was never again to 


rise. 
Through the dark November - 
that followed, Ida never left his side. 
By night aad by day she watched, 
only leaving him to take the short 
re needful to sustain oe 

t was on the last night of that 
painful peng that the stillness 
all around was broken by the sound 
of wheels on the pavement below; 
and a moment or two afterwards a 
tall muffled figure appeared in the 
doorway of the darkened room, and 
a kind grave face looked in upon the 
scene of death. 

The old man opened his eyes, and 
turned them towards that figure, and 
motioning to Ida to leave them for 
a 2 Ros we seared to ome, beck- 
oned him to approach. at passed 
between tases’ Sd could not tell; 
their conference was but short, for 
hardly ten minutes elapsed before she 
was —_ recalled to receive the 
dying mediction of her uncle, and 
close his eyes in death. 


It was a dark drizzling morning, 
the day after the old man had been 
laid to his rest—carried on the 
shoulders of the younger members of 
his little society ; no pomp, no osten- 
tation, nothing buta wreath of white 
camelias placed by Ida’s hand on his 
coffin ; none but those who loved and 
admired accompanying him to the 
churchyard, save that one grave 
stranger who had arrived so sud- 
denly a few nights before. It was 
the day after this event when Ida 
was sitting in the old study, quite 
alone, that a card bearing the name of 
“the Earl of Montfort,” was handed 
to her, with a message that the gentle- 
man would be glad to see her if con- 
venient. She held the card amoment 
in her hand, looking at it with an 
expression that boded ill for the 
reception of the gentleman in ques- 
tion, but desiring at the same time he 
should be shown intothe dining-room. 
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* Not in pe be in here,” she said 
to herself; “‘ he shan’t come in here. 
No, I should think not ;” and some- 
thing of the old spirit returned to the 
dim eyes at the thought, and a flush 
to the pale cheeks. She rose to fol- 
low the servant, but stopped a mo- 
ment on the threshold to command 
herself, and put on a double portion 
of dignity. “He’s come here to pity 
me, I dare say ; he shan’t spend his 
pity on me.” So with head erect, lips 
rmly pressed together, and a sliding, 
eful movement, she entered the 
ining-room. For all her semblance 
of or and composure, the first 
thought that struck Lord Montfort 
was pity, and the next admiration of 
the little figure before him. He had 
half dreaded meeting her—the sight 
of a woman’s distress was very pain- 
ful to him, and now, though he felt 
relief at her composure, the sight of 
this very composure touched him 
almost more than any outward show 
of grief could have done. She 
looked so inexpressibly mournful in 
her long black dress—sucha very child 
too, for all*‘its sweeping folds—a 
child so utterly isolated and alone, 
and so beautiful withal—that he felt 
his own voice falter as he approached 
her, and greeting her as his cousin, 
offered his hand. She would have 
preferred a bow only, but as he had 
taken her hand almost before she was 
aware, she had nothing for it but to 
submit. She moved towards a chair, 
and with calm composure inquired 
litely as to how he was situated 
in the town, hoping he had found 
—. pretty comfortable. 

“Thank you. I am perfectly com- 
fortable. 1 beg you will not trouble 
ourself about me. I‘am not come 
ere to talk of myself, but of you.” 

She looked up at him a moment 
when he said this, and the sight of 
his kind face, so strong, and yet so 
gentle, made her almost sorry that 
she had settled, from some undefined 
impulse, to meet him from the very 
Sp conn 8 onist. 

“Thank you,” she answered ; “ but 
I am at home, therefore provided 
with everything I need. I’m afraid 
you find the weather rather bad here 
just now.” 

Somewhat taken aback, Lord Mont- 
fort answered that he believed the 
weather was bad everywhere now. 

“ What even in England /” she re- 
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lied, while a satirical expression 
nr the corner,of her lips. 

“Yes, in England, too, when I left. 
Do you think us exempt from bad 
weather there ?” : ‘ 

“T thought everything was consi- 
dered aa in England,” she an- 
swered withthe same expression of 
countenance, 

“You are very lenient for a 
foreigner—I ynees I must call you 
one—though I 4 re 

“Yes, I am a foreigner,” she an- 
swered quickly, before he could 
finish his sentence, “ German to the 
backbone, and proud I am of my 
nation.” 

“You have reason to be.” 

“Thank you, I know that,” she re- 
plied coldly. Then somewhat more 
graciously, as if for something to Bay, 
“ You speak our language very well. 
May I ask if you studied in Ger- 
or 
“Yes, I passed some months at a 
German University.” ; 

“ Ah, that was very condescending, 
enveneng pm far superior your 
own must be.” 

“But I went to my own first,” he 
answered, half-amused. “I am glad, 
however, Fraulein Ida has formed 
such a favourable opinion of Eng- 


and.’ 

“Why?” she replied, with sudden 
emphasis, quite startling from the 
rapid change in face and voice ; then, 
as he did not at once reply, she con- 
tinued, coldly, lapsing into the old 
mannerimmediately, “I know nothing 
of it.” 

“But you must know something, 
by the complimentary manner in 
which you speak of it.” 

“Oh, that is from pena ; but I 
should think my knowledge was 
worth nothing, as I never studied the 
subject, it being one so peculiarly un- 
suited to my taste.” 

“Tam sorry to hear you say so,” 
he answered, courteously. _ i 

She looked up at him again, feeling 
almost sorry, she must appear so 
rude, yet goaded on to it somehow, 
answered coldly— bd 

“T cannot think why my opinion 
should influence’you in any way, Lord 
Montfort.” , 

“ But allow me to say that it does,” 
he answered, pausing for a reply ; but 
as none came, he continued, “ use 
I want you very much tolike England.” 
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Her heart throbbed so wildly she 
could scarcely control her voice, but 
she managed to answer— 

“T’m afraid that is impossible.” 

“Thope my little cousin will not 
say so when she has been there a few 
months,” he answered, very gently. 

Faster and faster throbbed the 
heart, this time appearing in the fal- 
tering of the voice, as she answered— 

“I do not quite understand you. I 
have no intention of visiting England.” 

“ Tda,” he replied—“ I may call you 
so, may I not ?—I should like to be 
open with you, and speak to you at 
once on the subject for which I in- 
truded upon you this morning.” 

“Speak, by all means,” she an- 
swered, striving to be calm, but feel- 
ing as if she could have rushed any- 
where to escape what was coming. 

“T came,” he continued, breaking 
into the matter at once, as was his 
wont, “ to tell you I am returning to 
England in three days, and to ask 
you if you will be ready by that time 
to accompany me, to be placed under 
the care of my stepmother at Mont- 
fort Castle.” 

No answer. 

“Tm afraid you will find it rather 
strange at first,” he went on to say, 
“but by degrees I hope you will find 
it more bearable. My sister Agnes 
will do all she can to supply a sister’s 
place, and I need not say that any- 
thing I can do will not be wantin 
to make you feel England your home.” 

Still no answer, though he could 
see the bosom heaving, and the scarlet 
flush rising to the cheek. He waited 
a moment, and then said in the same 
courteous tone— 

“Perhaps I am hurrying you too 
much? If so, I could wait a day or 
two longer. Should you be ready by 
Saturday, do you think ?” 

There was no help for it. Answer 
she must now, so turning full upon 
him, she thundered forth the one 
word, “ Vo/” with all the strength of 
tone she could muster. 

Startled, to say the least of it, he 
replied gently he was very sorry he 
could not delay his journey any 


longer, for business awaited him in 
Saaere early in the following week. 
“ Will you try to be ready by that ?” 
She shook her head. 
“ But surely you are coming with 
me?” he replied, somewhat per- 
plexed. 
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Rising from her chair this time 
grasping the table with one hand, and 
clenching the other by her side, she 
answ with all the concentrated 
force of passion in her voice— 

“ I am not.” 

More and more puzzled and vexed 
at the tone she had taken towards 
him, he answered— ; 

“There must be some mistake. 
You cannot mean to disobey your 
uncle’s dying wishes ?” 

“ Hush,” she repli 
sound in her voice ; “do not speak of 


“But, my dear child, he sent for 
me. I am only carrying out his orders.” 

“T tell you, do not speak of him,” 
she answered, stamping her foot upon 
the ground. “ What is he to you, or 
youto him? He is mine—mine,” and 
the tears welled up into her eyes. 

He felt very sorry for her, with all 
her anger. é 
“T do not mean to distress you, 
indeed, but I must tell you whose 
orders I am obeying, that I may 
not seem intrusive. He gave you 
into my care, and begged, as I am 
your nearest relation, should find 
youahomein England” — 

There was no aapeies this point. 
Somehow she felt it would 
come to this, though she had always 
turned her mind from it, and the con- 
versation, whenever her uncle seemed 
inclined to speak of it. Now at 
length she knew it all ; but with the 
manwnengs came the wildest determi- 
nation of resisting to the last. Once 
more she raised her face to him, 
glowing with anger, and said— 

“ But I will not go.” 

What was he to do? Answer he 
could not. Where was the use of 

leying with anyone insuch a state? 
Bo he only stood quite —— by the 
table and said nothing. The sight 
of his calmness only irritated her the 


more. 

“Do you hear?” she replied ; “Z 
will not yo.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “ and I am 
very sorry you should so dislike it.” 

What can that signify to you ?” 

“Tda, it does signify. I am sorry 
to give anyone pain, much more my 
little cousin, whom I should like to 
make happy, and I think I could if 
she would only let me.” : 

“ Happy!” and she burst into an 
hysterical laugh. “You think so. 
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You're going an odd way about it. If 
you want to make me happy, why 
can’t you let me alone? Happy— 
happy! What an idea!” and she 
began ing the room wildly, her 
hands ¢ tight together. 

He looked very pityingly at her. 
still at a loss to account for such 
a vehemence of indignant sorrow. He 
did not know that the clue to it lay in 
her own heart, that, although grieved 
sorely for her poor uncle’s death, the 

eeper sorrow was connected with 
another. One who said he lovedand 
— — forget md had bid her 
eve in him, even when appearing 
most unmindful of her, and who in 
the end would return and claim her 
as his own for ever. Yes, that it 
was—that thought of his return and 
finding her gone—gone when she had 
promised to wait for him—that 
wrought her bitter anguish now. 
Unacecustomed to think or reason, 
where feeling was concerned, acting 
always on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, her mind warped, from its con- 
stant dwelling on the one idea, in- 
creased now by her present sorrow, 
and horror of the prospect before her, 
she was in no state to exercise her 
judgment, smothering any she 
sessed beneath the impetuosity of her 
ohne fast getting beyond her own 
eontrol. She knew her conduct was 
madness ; she felt in the end she 
should have to yield; but this 
thought only seemed to increase her 
determination of resisting. She would 
not think of the kindness and gentle- 
ness of her protector—how childish 
and unfeminine she must a in 
his eyes ; she would only feel that he 
had come to take her away from her 
beloved home, from happiness—no, 
not happiness, but the chance of it— 
to a cold, dark, dreary land, one 
whose name even she abhorred, where 
her true self, her genius, all that she 
lived for, must be crushed out, and 
where no happiness could exist for 
her any more, for ever. Poor child! 
her notions were wild and unreason- 
ing, to say the least of it; but, then, wild 
and unreasoning she was, and thus 
we must pity, even if we blame her. 

Up and down the room she paced 
again and again, stopping every now 
and then to say—“No, I will not, 
I cannot go.” Once she went over 
to him and said, “ Why do you stand 
there looking at me, as if I were 
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actinga play? It’s no play to me, I 
assure you. Why don’t you got 
There’s no use your waiting. I’ve 
told you I’m not going.” Then, 
without waiting for his answer, 
began again to pace the room, this 
time exclaiming, “It’s cruel ; oh, it’s 
cruel! Why does no one come 
to help me?” and then in a half- 
whisper, “ Oh, why doesn’t he come ¢” 
and she threw herself on the ground, 
her face hidden in her hands. 

Faintly as those words were spoken, 
Lord Montfort heard them; they 
only corroborated the dying words of 
the old professor, who, in consigning 
her to his charge, had with difficulty 
striven to point out his reasons, 
broken, scarcely articulate words 
just then, yet still sufficient to point 
out some danger that threatened Ida, 
a danger connected with some one 
whose name, whose nation he could 
not then tell, yet deciding Lord 
Montfort at once what course to 
pursue. To take her away seemed 
cruel, and he shrank from cruelty 
as great natures do; but to 
leave her there alone, unprotected, 
was in reality worse cruelty, leaving 
her, as it did, exposed to, he knew 
not what danger; 80, whatever it 
cost, this danger must be averted and 
the child saved. 

Waiting till the passion had some- 
what spent itself, and she had sank 
exhausted 'on the ground, he went 
over to her and gently lifted her up, 
then, taking hold of her hands, gently 
still, but very firmly, so that she 
could not escape, he said, looking 
down very gravely at her— 

“‘Tda, listen to me.” 

“Don’t,” she answered faintly. 
“ Let me go. ” 

“No, Ida, I will not let you go; 
stay quiet, and listen to me.” 

he did stay quiet, feeling perhaps 
that resistance was useless; and he 
went on in the same grave tone: 

“ Tda, I tell you again what I told 
you before. Your uncle, when dying, 
gave you into my care, and begged 
of me to find a home for you with 

our own near relations, and also to 
look after you, shield and protect 
ou myself. 


Ne ow, as these relations 
ve in England, and I, being Eng- 
lish, live there too, your home must 
be there. If you are my charge now, 
you must be where I can look after 


you. There is no struggling against 
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this, it was settled for you by other 
than me, and I, in insisting on being 
obeyed, am only obeying the wishes 
of another. Ida, I tell you plainly, 
there is never any use running coun- 
ter to my orders. When I say a 
thing I mean it ; and I mean now 
you should do as I tell you, and you 
must,” 

It grieved him to speak so harshly 
to her, but he saw a nature such as 
hers could only be dealt with deter- 
—~ and he was right. 

She looked hurriedly up, and the 
sight of his face, perhaps, helped to 
confirm his words, for she did not re- 
sist any more, but only answered in 
a subdued, broken voice, “ Very well. 
May I go now?” 

e released her hands, and opened 
the door for her, looked sadly at her 
bent head and stooping figure, as she 
passed out, feeling he had gained a 
victory, but feeling, at the same 
time, it was one that smote him 
harder even than defeat. 

If he could have watched her 
further, when locked into the soli- 
tude of the old deserted study, her 
arms stretched upon the table, her 
head flung down upon them; if he 
could have heard the convulsive, 
agonizing sobs that for hours together 
shook the little form, as if to rend it; 
a ~ a — known ae thoughts 

rd, hopeless, despairing that wrung 
her heart, he would have felt even 
more pitying still; as it was, her 
image haunted him, and made him 
only long that she would allow him 
to show what he felt for her. 

“T’m so sorry for her,” he thought, 
as he sat alone that evening, a senti- 
ment he had expressed to himself at 
least a hundred times that day, and 
one that, in spite of his many cigars 
smoked by way of companionship 
never made the sentiment one whit 
the less strong; but then Lord 
Montfort’s cigars never did make 
him feel less. 

“*T’m so sorry for her. If she only 
would let me tell her so, and not 
seem so indignant at every word I 
say! If she only knew how I hate 
vexing her, and how it goes to my 
heart to look at her in such distress. 
Poor little thing! poor little thing ! 
how my heart yearns to comfort her!” 

As if his wish had been heard, at 
that very moment a m e reached 
him from the poor li lady in 





question, demanding his presence as 
soon as convenient. 

At once he started off in the rain 
and cold, and but a few minutes after 
entered the dimly-lighted room,where 
a little black figure was sitting by a 
table, alone, who, on his entrance, 
rose and turned a very white face 
towards him, lifting dark heavy 
eyes, from which all angry light 
had fled, to his own, and putting a 
little cold hand into his, said, in a 
low subdued voice— 

“Thank you for coming. I wanted 
to tell you, I'll go.” 

He said nothing, but stooped down 
and kissed the little face, as her 
father might have done. 

She did not resent his kindness 
now ; she was subdued beyond the 
power of resistance ; besides in her 
secret heart lurked a feeling of relief 
that she could nct struggle any more, 
but simply give herself up to the pro- 
tection of this kind, good man. 
she sat down quietly by him, and 
suffered him to speak gentle, sooth- 
ing words to her ; to tell her of her 
mother, whom he well remembered 
as a boy, her marriage having only 
taken place when he was at 
school ; of his sas sister Agnes 
who remembered her also, and would 
be sure to love and care for her child, 
and of his hopes that her English 
home would not be so di as she 
anticipated. He even ventured to 
describe it in some manner, hoping, 
by degrees, to interest her. She did 
not interrupt him or show any dis- 
pleasure, but her wan, dejected look, 
and faint smile, more sad than tears, 
warned him how little way he was 


making. 
“ Well, I am tiring you,” he said at 
last ; “I ought to have remembered 


how tired you must be. Good-night,” 
and he rose to leave. 

“ Good-night,” she answered ; and 
then, with a faltering voice, “on 
Thursday I shall be ready.” 

“Thank you,” he replied, grasping 
her hand. “But are you sure that 
day suits you ¢ I can wait, really, till 
Saturday.” 

* No, thank you, Thursday suits 
me,” and the voice showed signs of 
giving way altogether. 

He saw how it was and moved 
towards the door, stopping a moment 
before he went out, to say, “ You will 
send for me if I can be of any help,” 
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and then hurried away, leaving Ida 
alone to face a prospect dreaded by 
her almost as soon as she had had the 
power of dreading anything. 

The next few days seemed to over- 
power thought ; there was so much 
to be done, so much to be thought of, 
so much to be arranged, precious 
old things put safely away, most of 
them consigned to the care of another 
old professor as devoted to such. as 
Ida’s own uncle, and who looked at 
these treasures now through a mist 
of tears, handling them reverently, 
as if they had been holy things; 
paintings of her own, mostly given 
away also, all but one or two that 
could not be parted with : one repre- 
senting a dark, handsome face, with 
sleepy eyes and long, black mus- 
taches—a mere study—butseemingly 
very precious by the careful way in 
which it was handled, and the long, 
earnest, loving gaze that rested on it 
before it was covered out of sight ; 
another representing the same dark 
head and face, the same half-closed, 
sleepy eyes ; the same, yet somehow 
different, changed, perhaps, by rest- 
ing on the face of a young girl, sweet 
and innocent, who bent her head and 
drooped her eyes, as if unable to bear 
the o that rested on her. The 
two dark faces were the same, but 
in the eyes there was a change, the 
mocking, sneering look in the one 
exchanged for a gentle, tender plead- 
ing in the other, a change hardly to 
be defined, yet very real. Which bore 
most resemblance to the original ? 
Ida did not say, whatever she may 
have thought; but the last seemed 
most toher mind justthen. Shesat be- 
fore it, as if unmindful of all else, and 
when the waning light warned her 
to leave off dreams and hasten to 
duty, was it from memory or ex- 
perience that she murmured to her- 
self the lines— 

“ My rest is gone, my heart is sore, 

Find it I shall not, ah, never more !” 


and then covered that one, too, away, 
and, with heavy heart and weary 
footstep, left the old studio, never to 
come back any more. 

At length all was finished ; nothing 
more was to be done. ursday 
evening had come, and that Thursday 
was “the last day in the old home.” 
What Ida felt did not appear in 
words ; but her face told more than 
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any words could have done. Lord 
Montfort longed to say one word of 
comfort ; his heart ached for her ; 
but he saw the time was not then. 
So it was in silence he handed her 
into the carriage, in silence he led 
her along the dense-mass that had 
assembled at'the station to see her 
off, everyone of whom he felt he 
could willingly have knocked down, 
feeling what an aggravation their 
presence must be to her. But if his 
thought for her had not obliterated 
other feelings, he must have remem- 
bered from his own German days 
what an insult any one of these would 
lave deemed it to let the little lady 
go and not wish a blessing on her de- 
parture and a fervent wish for her 
return. Old and young and middle- 
aged were there—men, nearly every 
one of them, and not a dry eye among 
them. Ida alone was calm and tear- 
less, brave till the last moment when 
the train moved off ; then, with a 
stifled groan, she fell upon the floor 
in a half fainting state, continued more 
or less the entire journey—deadening 
feeling, it may be, but still alarming 
to Lord Montfort and the English 
maid, sent over by Lady Agnes to 
wait upon her, and resulting in the 
illness that laid her low during many 
weeks after her arrival at Montfort 
Castle. 

How those weeks and months 
passed till she comes before us again 
at Beachhaven, only she herself knew. 
Outwardly she appeared morose, in- 
dignant, sarcastic, by turns, moods 
sometimes indulged from sheer anger 
und scorn at the rapid remarks of 
Flossy and Lou, or those even more 
unpleasing of their lady mother, but 
oftener still to hide the aching heart 
within. Her true self—the self that 
love alone could call forth——-was fast 
giving way before the daily aggrava- 
tions of her English life, appearing 
only at intervals to Lord Montfort, 
for whom she conceived at least a 
feeling of respect if nut of actual affec- 
tion, and sometimes, but not so often, 
to Agnes, whom she looked upon as 
too good and perfect for her ; admir- 
ing certainly her patience, but rather 
pitying her type of character. 

Agnes’s holiness and resignation 
were far removed from the teach- 
ing of that school in which Ida had 
been nurtured. She, with her wild, 
passionate craving for happiness, 
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her strong young life within, almost 
despised the daily submission of a 
life such as Agnes’s, her calmness, 
meekness, self-denial, shrinking from 
all that bore an approach to evil, 
aspiring earnestly after the highest 
good—aspirations reaching far above 
and beyond this earthly life, to be 
realized only in the life above. Such 
“ patient waiting” was far from agree- 
ing with Ida’s creed—life, happiness, 
possession now in the present time— 
the present that was hers—the present 
she was certain of—its pleasures she 
understood,she realized; beyondthem, 
she would have said, she needed 
nothing more ; for the rest, it was 
dim, vague, uncertain ; its pleasures, 
its joys were unknown, what if she 
could not care for them? Enjoy the 
present, then ; seize its happiness if 
you can; if you cannot—ah, that is 
another matter. Perhaps that was 
part of the bitterness poured into her 
~ of misery just then. 

No, the happiness for Ida seemed 
during these many months past, 
wholly overshadowed. He who 
forwed its living centre was—where, 
she could not tell, and how to discover 
she could not tell either. Often and 
earnestly she strained her ears, when 
military matters were discussed, as, 
especially when George was at home, 
was often the case; but the name 
she longed and yearned to hear was 
never mentioned, and too precious 
was it to her, to cast down before that 
circle, whose discussions upon anyone 
and everyone, she knew by experience, 
were neither short nor sweet. 

Long, long she wearied herself, as 
to what should be done ; sitting still, 
helpless, impotent, was almost more 
than she could bear. Sometimes she 
thought action, no matter of what 
kind, would be better than this, and 
at last, as by dint of patient listening, 
she had discovered there was such a 
thing as a Guards’ Club in London. 
She almost decided upon hazarding a 
letter there, telling of where she was 
aud ofall that had befallen her. 

“Tt will be at least better than 
leaving things as they now are,” she 
thought; “ then he can eithercome or 
write, or "—— but brain and thought 
seemed to give way before the other 
alternative ; it was crushed away as 
soou as it arose, as something too 
terrible to think of ; it was untrue to 
him besides, for had he not told her 
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that no matter what happened 
she must trust him still, and so she 
would. 

Then returning again to her letter, 
she murmured to herself. “ At all 
events, Ishall have left nothing un- 
done,”—a wondrous consolation to 
anature such as hers. 

Just asshe had come to this con- 
clusion, and had seated herself with 
paper and ink before her, a knock 
was heard at the door, and her maid 
a red with a letter in her hand. 
Ida took it without any excitement, 
she had waitetl too long for the one 
that was of any importance to her, 
and had well-nigh given up hope now. 
But yet, something in the turn of 
those letters on the envelope seemed 
familiar, and with a throbbing heart, 
she tore it open, and read as follows : 


“ My ittLe Ipa,— 

“With joy I hear we are at last in 
the same country. See youl must, 
some way; how I do not, as yet, know. 
Remember, I am not my own master, 
events over which I have no control 
keep me from you. Do not doubt 
me, evenxthough I tell you not to 
write to me, or expect to hear from 
me again for some time. I am leaving 
London, and shall be little there 
this season ; so even if you go there, 
we shall not meet. Secrecy still; 
where you now are is no place for 
confidence. 

“Trust me still, my own Ida; trust 
me. 

** Yours, 
Pa a! 


That was all; no date, no address, 
nothing more, yet that little was 
enough for Ida. He knew where she 
was—he had been thinking of her— 
had heard of her ; he would see her 
some day, and she could live upon 
that hope till the day came. Trust 
him! She would trust him, of course. 
Why not? He had been true to her 
all this time, when she had for so 
long heard nothing of him, and should 
she begin to doubt him now ? 

Poor child! Ifshe bad but known 
how little cause she had for trust— 
the perplexity and trouble the news 
of her arrival in England—slipped 
out one day in his hearing—had 
caused him ; of the pros and cons, 
and weighing backwards and for- 
wards, and parleying with himself as 
to which was the safest course for 


himself, before he made up his mind 
what to do; settled at last, by the 
writing of that letter, rightly judging 
that appealing to her principle of 
trust, and dealing in a manner ap- 
parently straightforward, was the 
safest in the end. He had hoped 
that with the. breaking off of their 
correspondence the tie was also 
broken for the present between them 
—hoped it, sadly enough, all the 
while, for in his secret heart he 
cherished a tenderer feeling for her 
than he had ever known before, but 
as the indulgence of it, as matters 
then were, he knew was an utter im- 
possibility, and as the telling her so 
involved too many unpleasantnesses 
to himself—nct the least of which was 
the risk of losing her affection, and the 
making himself appear to disadvan- 
tage in her eyes—he thought the best 
plan was, as usual, to do nothing, and 
see, after a while, what would come 
of it. In the meantime, let him en- 
joy himself—continue still to fly from 
one country-house to another—shoot, 
hunt, dance, and play—flirt, too, if it 
came in his way; not with girls—no, 
they were hardly in hislinejustthen,he 
was so apt to draw unfavourable com- 
parisons between them and another 
little girl, so far outshining,every one 
of them ; but with married women, 
always so partial to him, who soothed 
and flattered, and saved him the 
trouble of talking when he did not 
feel inclined, and who would not mis 

interpret his tender looks and tone: 

thus again saving him the trouble ot 
getting out of an affair, an experiment 
so often repeated by this time as to 
have lost even the pleasure of its ex- 
citement. Yes, they and this sort 
of life were just what suited him 
best then, and helped to smother 
down unpleasant recollections ; when 
all of a sudden, in the course of con- 
versation, the whole account of Ida’s 
taking up her abode with the Mont- 
forts transpired, and in one instant 
shivered to pieces his Castle of Indo- 
lence, and set his mind—by no means 
fitted for the task—to work again, as 
to what was next to be done. It 
ended, as we have seen, by the de- 
spatching of this letter—a grand 
stroke of policy in his eyes, especially 
that part about “events over which 
he had no control ;” and, better still, 
that all but desiring her to keep away 
from London. Her appearing there 
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would not have done at all; it was 
too public to begin with, it would 
have spoilt all his little games to go 
on with, and have hampered all his 
movements—a thing not to be con- 
templated for a moment. This letter 
would settle all that for the present, 
give him time as well till the next 
move, which might turn out a luckier 
one—commit him to nothing—be a 
comfort to her (he did think a little 
but very little of that) and make 
himself appear to every advantage in 
her eyes. Yes, this letter satisfied 
him entirely and—the more the pity— 
it satisfied her too. 7 

For the weeks that followed, Ida 
was almost happy. She had some- 
thing now to live for, to hope for, 
and with it, light returned to her 
eyes and colour to her cheeks, making 
her more lovely than anyone, at the 
castle had yet seen her, and causing 
many pangs at Lady Montfort’s heart 
for fear she should take it into her 
head to come out with her own girls 
that season in London. But there 
was no fear; Ida had had but one 
motive for enduring London with the 
present company, and as that was 
withdrawn, she infinitely preferred 
quiet and the country, with Agnes as 
her sole companion. She thought 
she should be happy alone with her 
own thoughts and her own pursuits ; 
but happiness was not for her yet, 
and the gleam of light she had, so 
faint and solitary, was only too liable 
to be overshadowed. 

And overshadowed it was, only too 
soon, by a little matter apparently, 
only a conversation that went on 
around her one evening shortly before 
the departure for London. George 
Mortimer had come down from town 
that afternoon, and, as usual, was 
undergoing a series of questionings 
from his littlesisters,as to what he had 
done, and, above all, who he had seer: 

“Who else I saw—no one that [ 
can think of; oh, yes, by-the-way,I did 
see some one else, some one all you 
ladies rave about, especially if you’re 
married—-Ralph Harvey.” 

“Oh, the beautiful Colonel Har- 
vey !” said Lou. “ Why didn’t you 
niention him before? What was he 
doing ?” 

“Looking out of the window and 
smoking a cigar.” 

“ But what else ? 
ing anything?” « 


Wasn’t he say- 
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“Oh, yes, he was. saying plenty, 
ever so much, about different youn 
he’d met in country-houses first, and 
then about the sort of season it was 
likely to be.” 

“What did he say about it? 
What did he say about it?” said 
Flossy and Lou together ; this, being 
their first season, was a weighty 
question to them. 

“ Well, I don’t think he said much, 
except that he'd more invitations 
than he knew what to do with, so I 
“a it will be good.” 

he little girls clapped their hands. 

“Shall we dance With him, 
Flossy ?” said Lou. 

“Tf he asks you,” said George. 

e doesn’t generally patronize little 
girls ; he has other fish to fry.” 

“ Has he really? Married women 
I suppose you mean. We hate men 
who. like married women ; don't we, 
Flossy ?” 

“T shouldn’t think he cared 
whether you did or not,” said George. 

“ How rude you are, George,” said 
Lou, pouting. “All men care for 
women to like them.” 

“Do they really? But, you see, 
Harvey knows that if he put out one 
little finger he could make you two 
little,things fall over head and ears in 
love with him ; soI shouldn’t think 
he'd care much what you said before 
he tried his hand first.” 

“Oh, déar me, dear me!” said 
Flossy, putting her hands to her 
heart, “what shallwedo? Lou, dear, 
couldn’t we get something to protect 
our hearts from this terrible man, 
and make them ‘ Harvey proof ?’” 

“Some antidote against ‘ Harvey 
sauce,” said Lou; and both little 
girls laughed heartily at their own 
jokes. 

“Well, you needn’t just yet,” said 
George, laughing, “for ndw that 
I’ve fired your little minds, I-may as 
well tell you that Harvey’s not 
going to be in London at all this 
season.” 

“Oh, dear, we’re saved,” said they 
both together. 
“ Where’s 

Flossy. 

“Where? I’m sure I don’t know 
—to some outlandish place, I dare 
say. Harvey’s a rum bird, a grand 
hand at flying off to all sorts of 
places ;? and then the conversation 
changed to another topic. 


he going to?’ said 
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But Ida had heard enough. 
Escaping to her own room as soon 
as possible, she sat down, with won- 
derful calmness for her, to consider 
the matter. 

Was it true? Could it be true ? 
Was Ralph the sort of man she had 
just heard described—a man who 

new he had only to put out his little 
finger to make girls fall over head 
and ears in love with him—those 
were the words—but a man who 
preferred the society of married 
women instead? Was it true that he 
who had pleaded his inability to see 
her, that events over which he hadno 
control were keeping him from her, 
that he was not his own master, had 
all the time been visiting about in 
country-houses, and now that there 
was a chance of seeing her in Lon- 
don, was going off—where? Who 
could tell ? 

“Ts this true !—is this true ?”’ she 
muttered to herself, rising from her 
chair, with white face and clenched 
hands, as if prepared to utter some 
malediction. “Tf 30 ——” But what 
would have followed died upon her 
lips, the hands were unclenched and 
clasped together as if in prayer, the 
wild eyes seemed to see into the far- 
off distance and filled with tears, the 
rigid frame relaxed and sank into the 
chair, while the broken voice mur- 
mured, “ Oh, Ralph! I could not say 
it.” The thought of him, in his 
beauty and tenderness, had risen 
before her, and checked for the 
moment every thought but love. 

But thoughts, such as had been 
awakened within her, could not be 
altogether overcome. Again those 
crue! words returned, and, with them, 
thoughts bitter, terrible, humiliating. 

* Am I one of the little girls he has 
made fall over head and ears in love 
with him?’ And then the thought, 
that, beautiful and peerless as he 
was, he could not help it; he was 
one of those born to be worshipped. 


How then could such as she resist 
falling down before him? “And I 
have—I havedone it. But, oh, Ralph! 
why did you leave me there, and 
never come to raise me up? Do you 
only care to be loved and worshipped, 
and never feelone spark of it yourself ? 
What am I saying? You love me— 
you told me so, and, Ralph, I believe 
you—I trust you.” hen again, 
thoughts of her own conduct would 
flash before her—thoughts very puz- 
zling, as she was conscious of no real 
unwomanliness in her behaviour ; 
and yet something told her, that, 
perhaps, in Hngland they would have 
thought differently. “In Hngland ! 
What do J care?’ Then a pause. 
“But eis English. Yes, yes,” and 
the face would grow pained and con- 
tracted. “Perhaps I ought to be 
different—more careful—more /ng- 
lish,” and the lip curled. “T will 
try when next I see him,” and the 
cheek flushed. “I will be Lnglish. 
I will be proud and cold. I've a 
right to be it after—after all I’ve 
heard. Oh Ralph, Ralph! is i true ?” 

And then, again, would the old 
conflict begin afresh, continued till 
her state was one pitiable to behold. 
Torn, doubting, well-nigh distracted, 
not knowing what to do, or what to 
think, certain only of one thing, that 
down in the depths of her own 
heart there lurked the old feeling, 
just the same as ever. 

Yes, below this rude chaos of 
doubting and believing, trusting and 
distrusting, exalting and casting down, 
the one sad cry, “in monotonous un- 
dertone’’ went forth the same, the 

ne sad cry, wrung from the depths 

of her woman’s heart, rising, surginy, 
welling upward and abové it all, 
containing all of joy, and all of 
griéf—leading to lite, yet pointing 
to death--the same again, and yet 
again, in spite of all: “ But, still, / 
love him !” 
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We have already in our number for 
June last, and in preceding pages, 
written at some length on the Trou- 
veres of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, on their tales—some harm- 
less but more the reverse, on the ob- 
ligations under which Boccaccio and 
our own Chaucer lay to them, on the 
neglect to which the succeeding Ro- 
mances of chivalry consigned them, 
and their revival in printer’s type in 
Paris during last century. We parti- 
cularized the resting places where the 
modern editors found the old MSS., 
and mentioned the names of some of 
the original writers. For informa- 
tion on these several points we refer 
our readers back, and go on to pre- 
sent some of the more harmless of 
the stories, whose repetition by the 
Conteurs often amused and interes- 
ted assemblies numbering various 
grades from the King to the man at 
Arms. 


THE MULE’'S BRIDLE. 

“King Arthur was holding full 
court in Carduel at Whitsuntide, and 
in his palace were assembled noble 
ladies, high barons, and valiant 
knights. Cn the second day as they 
rose from table, they beheld at a dis- 
tance in the lawn a woman mounted 
ona muleand approaching the palace ; 
and as she came near they saw she 
was young and beautiful. The mule 
was without halter or bridle, and all 
came to the windows to gaze on these 
newcomers. The knights vied with 
each other in welcoming the lady, 
and helping her to dismount. She 
seemed very sad, and her face was 
bathed in tears. : 

“ Being introduced to the king she 
saluted him respectfully, and having 
wiped her eyes, she entreated his 
pardon for troubling him with her 
sorrows. But the bridle of her mule 
had been taken from her, and she saw 
herself obliged to weep till it was 
recovered, and this could not be done 
except by the aid of a most valiant 
knight ; and where was such to be 
found if not at the court of Arthur? 
Her champion would be conducted by 
her mule to the place of combat, and 
on his recovery of the bridle and his 


return to court, she would be his 
true love. 

“A contention arose among the 
knights, each being anxious to be her 
champion ; but the choice fell upon 
the Seneschal, Sir Kay, who after ask- 
ing for a kiss and not getting it, rode 
away on the mule, 

“On entering the forest he thought 
his last hour had come ; for he was 
at once surrounded by lions, tigers, 
and leopards, all yelling and roaring 
like devils. ‘ Sir Kay would now 
gladly give up all the beautiful 
damsels in the world to be safe in 
Arthur's Court, but he was in no 
danger. As soon as they recognised 
the mule, they fawned upon it, licked 
its sides and its feet, and went their 
way. 

“ On going out of the wood matters 
were much worse. He found himself 
in a dark valley where an icy storm 
of wind and hail was raging, and 
serpents, scorpions, and dragons were 
hissing and belching flames out of 
their red throats. These lighted Sir 
Kay till he arrived at the edge of a 
black and deep river. There was 
neither bridge nor barque, nothing 
but a bar of iron laid from bank to 
bank. Sir Kay could not think of 
trying a passage on such a narrow 
bridge. He returned, and would have 
been eaten up piecemeal by the drag- 
ons, and the rest only they could not 
manage it without touching the mule. 

“ As soon as the noble company in 
the palace saw him they burst out a 
laughing, and all crowded out to re- 
ceive him with mock honour, The 
king himself took him by the hand to 
present him to his true love, but he 
took an opportunity and escaped from 
his tormentors. 

“The lady now began to weep more 
dismally than ever, but Sir Gawain 
stepped forth, offered himself for her 
champion, and she dried her eyes. 

“* Forth he rode and entered the 
wood. He only laughed at the wild 
beasts as they rushed on him. He 
drew his sword, but had no need of 
it no more than Sir Kay. He passed 
unconcerned through the storm and 
the dragons of the valley, and when 
he came to the horrible-looking river, 
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he rode in on the narrow iron bar. The 
black waters swept up and dashed 
around him to swallow him down, 
but he passed on, and safely reached 
the other side. 

“There he found himself before a 
mighty fortress surrounded by a pali- 

eand a fosse. There were four 
hundred stakes in the palisade, and 
every one had a human head on it 
except one, and the fortresskept turn- 
ing round and rotind without stop or 
stay. Sir Gawain did not know how 
to make his entrance, till at last he 
saw an Open door rounding towards 
him. He spurred his steed at the 
ptoper moment, cleared the fosse and 
was inside the fort. He rode through 
empty strects till he met a dwarf, but 
when he began to ask him questions, 
he turned into a door without giving 
an answer. 

“He next siw a giant come up out 
of a cavern, with a fierce look and an 
axe on his shoulder. He spoke civilly, 
welcomed the knight, but told him 
his head would have a good chance 
of being stuck on the only empty 

ike. He invited him into a castle, 
aida good supper before him, and 
then rose to leave him alone for the 
night. Before he went, he asked 
Sir Gawain to cut off his head. ‘Til 
return the favour to-morrow,’ — 
he. Sir Gawain did so but was no 
sorry to see the giant pick up the 
same head and place it on his 
shoulders again. 

“Next morning he entered Sir 
Gawain’s room, and laid a good break- 
fast before him. ‘Now,’ said he, 
: ~~ till I behead you.’ He did so, 
but the giant did not strike. ‘Isee,’ 
said he, ‘you are one of the bravest 
knights of the world, come and begin 

our first day’s labour. He brought 
hira into a court yard, where a ter- 
rible looking lion was chained, but 
the moment he saw the knight he 
shook off the chain, rushed on him 
and tore his baldric. A fierce fight 
ensued, but it ended in the death of 
the beast. After this the giant 
brought Sir Gawain refreshment, 
and then a second fight took place 
with another lion. After killing him 
the knight took supper, and rested 
till morning. 

“The next day's trial was with 
a knight nearly equal to Sir Gawain 
himself in prowess,—the same who 
had conquered four hundred knights 








all to one, and had put their heads 
on pointed stakes. The fight held 
for two hours first on horseback, and 
when their lances were shivered, on 
foot. At last Sir Gawain came down 
with a mighty blow on his helmet 
which he clove, till the sword met the 
inner rings, and struck its owner to 
theground. He unloosed his helmet 
and was lifting his sharp dagger to 
strike him through the neck but he 
cried misericorde / and the courteous 
Sir Gawain granted it. 

“The bridle was now given him, 
but before he left the castle, he was 
asked to pay a visit to the chatelaine. 
She was the sister of the distressed 
damsel, and she it was who had 
forcibly taken the bridle from her. 

“She entertained Sir Gawain ata 
costly banquet, she made him sit on 
the long sofa beside her, and they 
both ate out of the same plate and 
drank out of the same goblet. She 

rayed him to stay and be her hus- 
band, and lord of her possessions. 

“But Sir Gawain was as true and 
faithful as he was brave, and quitted 
the fortress. Some hundreds of cap- 
tives left it along with him, and great 
was the joy of Arthur and his knights, 
and the grateful lady on his return.” 


This tale boasts but little of the 
good quality of causation, and exhi- 
bits great labour and trouble incurred 
for a very trifling object. The bridle 
and mule were evidently possessed of 
magic qualities, but no particulars 
are entered into concerning them. It 
is such a tale as a professional Con- 
on hard pushed might invent off 
1and. 

Without the slightest intention on 
the part of the inventor or teller of 
the wild tales they reflect some of 
the political and social features of 
their age. The Cour Pleniére of 
Arthur, was an institution of the 
earlier portion of the middle ages. 
For the greater part of the year the 
kings living on the product of their 
own particular estates, were glad to 
be left in comparative quiet, but three 
or four times in the year they kept 
open house at their chateaux or in 
the cities where they resided. The 
expense was great but the vassals and 
citizens were expected to help their 
sovereign to show hospitality. Min- 
strels, jongleurs, and even bear-leaders 
were called on to amuse king and 
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nobles. Charlemagne set the exam- 
ple, but he had a higher object than 
mere amusement. He collected his 
dukes, and his governors of provinces 
at these high festival-tides and con- 
ferred with them on the weal of the 
empire. Hugh Capet patronized the 
custom to strengthen his unsound 
title to power, and the Cours Ple- 
niéresendured tillthe reign of Charles 
VIL, who showed as good sense 
in discontinuing that Bartholomew 
Fair in high life as he did in estab- 
lishing a standing army instead of 
depending on the feudal service of 
his barons. 

Could the young chivalric reader 
whose imagination is fired by the 
“pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
glorious war ” in reading the Jliad, 
the Jerusalem Delivered, the Eneid 
or the historic romances of Sir Walter 
Scott, witness some of the scenes 
attendant on knightly encounters 
of the middle ages he would find his 
admiration changed to pity, perhaps 
disgust. He would find the cheva- 
liers when unhorsed and hurt 
thoroughly unable to rise, and would 
witness in some instances, strong men 
armed with sledgehammers smash- 
ing the lives out of the prostrate 
heroes, whose strong defences pre- 
vented their destruction in any more 
facile fashion. He would see as in the 
story the conqueror in a single eom- 
bat unloosing in cold blood the fasten- 
ing of his foeman’s helmet, and if 
the order of the moment was not 
mercy, drive the dagger appropriately 
termed misericorde deep into his 
throat. IPfthis was too much trouble 
he would turn up his mail skirt so 
high that he could, still in cold 
blood, inflict a mortal wound on his 
body. 

This panoply in plate was neces- 
sarily made so heavy according as 
fire-arms came more into use, that it 
became intolerable, and notwith- 
standing the ordinancesof LouisXIII., 
no knights with few exceptions ap- 
peared armed at all points after the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 
This plate armour had displaced the 
chain mail about the end of the thir- 
teenth century. The more primitive 
defence, when of good manufacture, 
was proof against the swords even of 
very strong men, and would not have 
been relinquished but for the intense 
discomfort caused in hot weather or 
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in combat by the thick quilted gam- 
bezon underneath. A heavy stroke 
of sword or mace, or a vigorous spear 
thrust would cause grievous bodil 
hurt if no thick paddin interpose 
between mail-shirt and skin. Even 
as it was, these bruises gave no small 
annoyance to the knight and his lov- 
ing family when he disarmed after 
combats. 

The Iliad had its cowardly, vain- 
glorious, and scurrilous 7hersites, the 
Ossianic fictions their Conan theBald, 
and the Arthurian legends their Six 
Kay. However neither the Gaelic 
nor the Cymric buffoon was destitute 
of mere animal courage. It merely 
came and went like that of the re- 
nowned Robert Acres, Esq. 


HOW SIR GAWAIN MET AN ADVENTURE IN 
THE FOREST. 

“ Whoever loves delight and plea- 
sure let him come to me, and listen 
to the adventure of the good knight 
Gawain, who was a foe to all traitors 
and cowards, and who all. hig life, 
maintained the cause of honour 
prowess and loyalty. 

“ Arthur dwelt in Carduel (Carlyle?) 
with his spouse, his nephew Gawain, 
anda number of knights. One. fine 
day in spring, Gawain set forth to 
spend some pleasant hours. in the 
forest, He bore no arms but his 
shield his spear and his sword, and 
as he paced leisurely along, the fresh- 
ness of the air, the songs of the birds 
the calm bright blue of the sky, an 
the tender colour of the budding 
leaves, threw him into a .wakin 
dream, and when he roused himself, 
he found that he had lost his way, 
and that night was at hand. 

“ While he was straying still fur- 
ther, and darkness was thickening, 
he saw a great blaze among the trees, 
and on approaching it, he found a 
knight sitting at the fire, and his 
horse tied to a tree. After a courteous 
salutation the stranger invited him 
to share his comfort, and in the con- 
versation that, followed, he offered to 
guide him to Carduel as soon as day 
appeared. They enjoyed sleep took 
their rest beside the flame till morn- 
ing, and then the unknown said, 
that as Carduel was far off, and his 
own castle at hand, Sir Gawain 
should come and refresh himself be- 
fore his return. The weary and 
hungry knight desired nothing better, 
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and they had not ridden a quarter 
of an hour, when the castle came 
in sight. 

“Then said the lord of the castle, 
‘Excuse me, for leaving you for a 
little. It is requisite that I should 

o before, and make fit preparation 

or so renowned a knight.’ He rode 
on quickly, and Sir Gawain followed 
at an easy pace. 

“He soon met with some shep- 
herds, and as was his custom, politely 
saluted them. They thankfully re- 
turned his civility, and he over- 
heard one of them ay, ‘What a pity 
80 a a knight should be on his 
road to death!’ ‘ How so ?’ said he. 
‘Alas!’ was the answer, ‘we have 
seen manya noble knight enter that 
castle and never any one of them 
coming out. The lord allows no one 
to disobey him in anything; he 
makes his guests undergosevere trials, 
and puts every ore to death who 
disobeys or contradicts him, or can’t 
go through the trials.’ 

“This news disturbed Sir Gawain 
a little, but he world meét death 
rather than leave such an adventure 
unfinished. He rode on, and at the 
castle gate, the lord and all his house- 
hold were ready toreceive him with 
every mark of respect. 

“* Enter,’ said he, ‘ and command 
myself and my whole household while 
you remain. Our happiness will be 
in obeying your slightest wishes.’ 
They were soon seated at a welcome 
meal, which Sir Gawain would have 
enjoyed more, if hishost had not been 
so restless, inquiring what he would 
prefer, and asking his opinion about 
every viand and liquor on the table. 
The Chatellan’s fair-haired daughter 
sat beside Sir Gawain, and there was 
both troubleand pleasure in her looks 
and in her manner towards him. 

* When the meal was over, said 
the host‘ I cannot think of letting 
you return to Carduel till you prove 
my hospitality for a few days. All 
I have is at your service. Even my 
daughter shall be your bride if it be 
your will. I am now going to ride, 
but remain here till I return on pain 
of death. = daughter and my 
whole house shall do their best to 


make the time pass pleasantly.’ 

“Forth he went,and the knight and 
the young lady began to have serious 
discourse. She requested him not to 
contradict her father in anything, and 





warned him that before she became 
his bride, his virtue and his courage 
would be severely tried. If he failed 
he would be put to death as a score 
of valiant cavaliers had been before 
him. Her father's magic power would 
be broken if he seemed. 

“Sir Gawain found some difficulty 
in accomplishing the tasks set him, 
but he did accomplish them, and his 
reward was to be the hand of the 
beautiful lady of the castle. 

“So there was a great festival 
made. The minstrels thronged into 
the hall, and filled it with music 
from their violins, their flutes, and 
their pipes, some of them sung ac- 
companied by the harp or the violin, 
others read out romances, some re- 
lated stories, and at times the com- 
pany amused themselves with chess 
or other games. 

“Next day Sir Gawain and his 
betrothed rode out to enjoy an ex- 
cursion, but they had hardly gone a 
hundred paces when she cried out 
pettishly, ‘ Oh, Ican’t go farther with- 
out my two favourite dogs.’ Sir 
Gawain was glad to be her servant 
in the matter, and rode back for 
them. As soon as he returned with 
the pets, they all went into the 
forest, but they had not proceeded 
far, when a knight in complete 
panoply suddenly appeared, rode in 
etween the lovers, seized the lady’s 
bridle, and began to lead her palfrey 
away. 

“*Tnsolent vassal,’ cried Sir Ga- 
wain, ‘you presume on your invul- 
nerable armour ; but if you have re- 
ceived the honour of ,knighthood, 
retain only such arms as I have, or 
allow me to arm myself, and then 
let us do battle. ‘Tl give you 
better treatment even than that,’ said 
the stranger. ‘ Withdraw a score 
paces on that side I shalldo the same 
on this. Let the lady remain where 
she stands, and make herchoice. If 
it falls ou you I withdraw, and shall 
trouble you no further.’ ‘ Agreed,’ 
said Sir Gawain, who was sure of his 
lady's choice. 

“ Being left at liberty the damsel 
examined the appearance of either 
chevalier, hesitated, and after a little, 
directed her palfrey to theside of the 
stranger. Gawain was astonished, 
and deeply mortified ; but did not 

utter a word of complaint. He rode 
away, aud the dogs_followed him. 
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They had seen him made much of in 
the castle, and were too faithful to give 
preference to a stranger. The lady 
soon missed them, and ordered her 
new protector, to bring them back to 
her. He rode after Sir Gawain and 
requested him to send the dogs to 
their mistress, but he answered, ‘I 
complied when you demanded that 
the lady should be given her freé 
choice. -You will, Iam sure, agree 
to leave the same freedom to her 
dogs. He could make no objection. 
He called them, but they would not 
go from between the legs of Sir Ga- 
wain’s destrier. So he returned 
bootless to the lady. But she flew 
into a passion, and refused to, go 
with him without her pets, and he 
accordingly turned round, shouted to 
Sir Gawain to defend himself and 
rushed on him with lance laid in rest. 
Sir Gawain covering his breast with 
his shield met him in full career, 
and hurled him from his steed. He 
then alighted, turned back the skirt 
of his mail coat, and made a corpse 
of him: The lady who had come 
forward to see the fight, saw with 
terror the unexpected result. She 
descended from her palfrey, fell at Sir 
Gawain’s feet, implored his pardon, 
and begged him to return with her. 
‘I return to Carduel, Madame,’ said 
he. ‘It was not my fault to suffer 
one rejection, but I would be a worth- 
less vassal to run the risk of a 
second.” So the clever and: fickle 
dame was left to her own clever- 
ness.” 


Most imposing welcome was given 
to noble strangers in the middle ages, 
the master and mistress and the 
family entire receiving the guest at 
the gate, holding his stirrup while 
he dismounted, and furnishing him 
with a suitable change of dress, and 
otherwise contributing to his com- 
fort, consequently there was nothing 


unusual in the castellan preceding - 


Sir Gawain to the castle. 

Fair was the favourite colour of 
ladies’ hair in the days of the Trou- 
veres as it was in the reign of Nero. 
There wereeven incirculation receipts 
to turn dark hair blonde. No doubt 
the Franks brought their fair and 

wing locks with them into Gaul 
and whatever hue was general 
among the Irish Celts at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era the minstrels 
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from the 6th to the 12th century re- 
present it as yellowish in tinge. 

Of such minstrels as were here 
called in to celebrate the betrothing, 
several could compose poems and 
stories, declaim, recite, do a little 
jugglery, and play on one or more 
musical instruments. There were 
more than thirty different instruments 
of music known at the time, but the 
minstrels used only such as could be 
made available when singing. The 
music found in early MSS. was plain 
song, marked by square headed notes 
on four lines, a fifth being added in 
Saint Louis's time, 13th century. 

Without faithless wives and false 
true loves the Trouvéres would fre- 
quently have failed of subjects for 
their audiences. The composer of the 
following tale indulged his cynical 
humour to the utmost, for out of the 
whole of the ladies who graced (1) 
King Arthur's court, he gave his com- 
pany to understand that there was 

ut one who was loyal to husband or 
lover. The principle adopted by the 
composer is the only immoral thing 
in the tale. There is no objectionable 
allusion or description. We pass 
slightly over the trials as all but 
one ended unsuccessfully. But we 
translate the beginning and end of 
the story to present a good idea of 
the style of the original. The con- 
teur addresses his cousin who is also 
his true love. 


THE ILL-CUT MANTLE. 

“ Mademoiselle, my cousin, my 
love, because I know you take plea- 
sure in hearing the adventures that 
happened inthe house of the noble 
king Arthur in the time of the 
Round Table, I here present you with 
one in writing, which I have found 
in a very ancient book,—so ancient 
that I could hardly read it. Still to 
give pleasure to the only one I most 
desire to please, [ have taken the 
trouble of transcribing it, that you 
may have the pleasure of reading this 
tale of the /ll-cut Mantle. 

“Tt was on a Pentecost tide when 
Arthur wished to hold the fullest and 
most splendid court he had ever held 
in his life. For hesummoned all the 
kings, dukes, counts, and barons, who 
held lands from him ; and as he in- 
tended to have noble jousts and 
tourneys, he requested every lord and 
knight to bring with him his spouse 
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or his true love. And this was done. 
And such an array of nobles and 
knights assembled, each with his 
lady, that so gallant a display of 
valour and beauty had not been seen 
till then at any festival. 

“ And every one prepared to enjoy 
life as he had never done, and every 
one would have been as happy as he 
could wish, if it had not been for 
Morgana, who being envious of the 
queen, and jealous for Messire Lan- 
celot du Lac, whom she loved, deter- 
mined to disturb the happiness of the 
gay assembly. And perhaps if Queen 

uenevere had invited her, this would 
not have happened. 

“Already the great tables were 
laid for dinner, and the king while 
waiting was looking out at window 
on the high street of Camelot 
and chatting with Sir Gawain, and 
lo they saw approach a young 
gentleman, mounted, and havin 
behind him, a banded valise of ric 
crimson velvet. When he alighted 
he took his valise under his arm, 
= the stairs, and entered the 

rall. 

“All made way, and he who was 
a wise youth and well bred, put 
knee to floor, and said, ‘Sire I am 
sent hither by a lady of high rank 
who loves you much, and who begs 
you to grant her request. Before I 
name it, I declare that there is noth- 
ing in it which will do you either 
disgrace or injury.’ The king at these 
words raised his head, and said to 
the gentleman; ‘Friend, I grant 
the request which you have made,’ 
and the gentleman thanked the king 
on the part of the lady, and took the 
valise and undid the bands. 

“You may believe that the king 
and all the assembled chivalry had 
a great desire tosee what was within. 
The gentleman drew out the finest 
and richest mantle which eye had ever 
seen in the kingdom of Britain. If 
it was a strange article we must "not 
wonder, for it was a fairy texture, 
and made by a fairy, and possessed 
the power of discovering the infidelity 
of damesand damsels. For no one 
could put it on without it becoming 
too long or too short, if they had been 
faithless to husband or lover. And 
this was so contrived by the wicked 
Morgana in order that the queen and 
the ladies should put iton. But if 
they had known the sort of thread 








that formed its woof atid warp, for no 
earthly treasure would they have 
entered the same room with it. 

“Then was presented to the king 
the rich mantle by the gentle- 
man-messenger, who at the same 
time mentioned all its virtue, and 
moreover said to him ; ‘Sire, the boon 
my lady has requested, and which 
you have been pleased to grant, is 
this :—that every dame and damsel 
in the court shall be obliged to try on 
this mantle, and that it be presented 
to whatever lady it fits, that she may 
be ever held in high honour.’ 

“The king felt that he could not 
withdraw his consent, and was mar- 
vellously troubled, but there was no 
remedy within reach. Then Messire 
Gawain took the word. ‘Sire, since 
the thing is so, please to summon the 
queen and all the dames and damsels.’ 
‘Be you the summoner,’ said the 
king, ‘sith ’twill be no better.’ So 
Messire Gawain went to the queen, 
and said, \‘ Madam," the king requests 
you to bring all your fair company 
into the great hall, for he wants to 
find out which is the most beautiful, 
and to make her a present. He took 
special care notto mention the virtues 
of the mantle. If he had, not one of 
them would stir. 

‘So the queen and her noble com- 
pany presented themselves before the 
king, who unfolding the mantle said, 
‘Madam, Iam about to give this 
beautiful mantle to whatever lady it 
fits best.’ More he said not, he was 
chagrined to say somuch. The queen 
who saw the great beauty of the 
mantle, coveted it much, and imme- 
diately threw it over her shoulders, 
but though it was the proper length 
behind it was a little too short in 
front. - 

**Messire Ivain (Owen) son of King 
Urien, perceiving that she had found 
out something was wrong by the 
suppressed laughter of the knights, 
came to her relief. ‘Madam,’ said 
he, ‘the mantle is not intended for 
you, it is too long. Pray let the 
damsel who stands beside you try it.’ 
This was the affianced of the young 
Hector. She tried the mantlewith 
great pleasure, but it was half a foot 
too short. ‘Madame,’ said Sir Kay 
to the queen, ‘you are more loyal than 
your damsel.’ ‘What do you mean?’ 
said she; and Sir Kay at once ex- 
plained the qualities of the garment. 
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Guenevere though greatly cha- 
grined and offended, laughed it off, 
and imputed it to a trick of Mor- 
gana’s. ‘ Ladies,’ said she, ‘try on 
the mantle, I have shown you a 
pattern.’ 

“ Messire Kay who rejoiced in the 
mortification of the poor ladies (ces 
povres dames), encouraged them to 
come forward, and try their luck, and 
every one wished herself in her own 
castle. 

“ The King begged the gentleman- 
messenger to forego any further ope- 
ration, but he held Arthur to his 
word, and Sir Kay called on his own 
wife to make the next trial, he was so 
sure of her fidelity. Alas! the back 
part of the mantle scarcely reached 
her girdle, and the boaster became 
the laughing-stock of the assembly. 
Thus it proceeded wrinkling up in 
some direction or lengthening out till 
every lady in the court suffered more 
or less. Then the Usher inquired if 
no lady was absent, and received for 
answer that the dame of Sir Carados 
(Caradoc) wasillin bed. We resume 
the literal rending. 

“Then the King commanded Girflet 
his squire to go, and request Madame 
Garadoc to come into the presence. 
He went quickly, and saluted her, 
saying : ‘Madame, pray arise, and 
come into the hall it is the King’s 
will. ‘ Messire Girflet,’ said she, ‘you 
see that I am ill: pray excuse 
me.’ ‘Madam,’ said he, ‘I shall wait 
outside till you are ready. I can't 
return without you.’ So. seeing that 
it could not be avoided sli arose. 

“ Her lord was in the hall, and if 
you desire to know his name it was 
Caradoc, surnamed Brisebras (break 
arm), a good and valiant knight. 
When he saw her enter, all the blood 
in his body rushed into his face. He 
had been till then very glad that she 
was not found in that company where 
such danger was to be encountered. 
His joy was now turned into fear 
that she would receive dishonour 
and reproach. For he loved her with 
exceeding love, and if he could have 
his will the mantle should never go 
on her. So he approached her, and 
said, ‘My dearest, if there is the 
least doubt on your mind, do not put 
on this mantle. For the world’s 
treasure I would not be witness to 
your shame, nor run the risk of lov- 
ing you less than I do. I prefer to 
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live in doubt rather than see you 
sitting by Mademoiselle Genelas 

the wife of Sir Kay.’ Girflet too 
the word, and said to Sir Katadoc: 
‘Don’t give yourself so much torment, 
Do you not behold on those betiches 
more than two hundred ladies, who 
were thought this morning to bé as 
virtuous as Griselda ?’ 

“ But the lady nothing daunted 
flung the mantle over her shoulder, 
and it hung round her as gracefully 
as if all the manteau-makers in the 
world had been employed on it. The 
gentleman-messenger, who now saw 
the adventure achieved, said aloud, 
‘Madam, your lord should be well 
— I leave you the mantle 
which is yours by right. 

“The King confirmed this award. 
The ladies did not crowd round their 
sister to wish her joy. They went 
their different ways, and none of them 
felt any wish to laugh. Caradoc and 
his wife returned joyfully to their 
apartments. They preserved the 
mantle carefully during their lives, 
and at their deaths, had it carefully 
concealed ina secret place, and no 
one now living except myself knows 
where that is. 

“ Wherefore I wish to inform you, 

fair cousin, that whenever you wish 
to make a trial ofits virtue either for 
yourself or any dear friend, it is in 
my power to gratify you. Still if it 
be your opinion that it may better 
remain where it is, there let it remain. 
For my part I desire nothing but 
our pleasure, for I am and shall 
e, while I live, your best friend. 
Even if the mantle prove a leetle 
short I shall not cease to love 
you. 

“Now [ have finished my story, ex- 
cept that I have omitted to tell you 
the maiden name of the lady who 
won the mantle. It was -. 


This diverting story is found in the 
first part of the romance of 7'ristan, 


and in the romance of Percival. In 
one story the ladies drink from a horn 
which spills its liquor about, when 
the fair imbiber is not comme il faut ; 
in the other the gentlemen are put to 
the same proof. Ariosto and Lafon- 
taine also meddled with the magic 
horn ; and magic roses in the tale of 
Perceforest and the Contes de Sénécé 
serve the same purpose as horn and 
mantle. 
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The Morgana of the story was the 
sister of King Arthur. She is styled 
a Fay by the Trouvéres who applied 
the name indifferently to the purely 
spiritual being and the sorceress. 

uenevere had revealed a hidden sin 
of her sister-in-law, and thereby pro- 
cured her hatred. Through the tale 
the story-teller used the word Kara- 
dos for Karadoc. 

There is very little novelty in 
some phases of European society 
since the conteur of the “ Ill-cut 
Mantle,” complacently related his 
‘fable. According to him the propor- 
tion of virtuous wives and damsels 
to ladies in the other category was as 
one to two hundred. If we were to 
make a calculation of the virtue ex- 

“tant in our own day from the popu- 
lar dramas and the popular novels 
of Paris and London, we would 
say that conjugal infidelity in its 
worst forms, treachery, and a want 
of principle generally were the inci- 
dents and qualities witnessed every 
day in the middle and upper 
ranks. 


THE ORDER OF CHIVALRY. 


“Tt is useful to listen to a wise 
man; we always gain something 
thereby. This will be verified by the 
history which I am about to relate, 
and which happened in Paynim land 
to a loyal Saracen,—to Saladin, that 
pomece king, and valiant warrior. 

ong time he spilled Christian blood, 
and afflicted our religion. Finaliy 
wearied with their reverses, our 
devout warriors combined against 
him. They assembled from all 
quarters to combat him, and if 
courage could secure victory they 
would have obtained it without 
doubt. But heaven, which alone 
could grant that blessing, denied it, 
and nearly the whole of them lost 

- on that day their liberties or their 
lives, 

“ Among the prisoners on that oc- 
casion was the brave Prince Hugo 
of Tabarie, Lord of Galilee. He 

was brought before the conqueror, 
who full of esteem for his character, 
saluted him with respect. He con- 
gratulated himself on having made 
such a noble prisoner, but told him 
he should pay a heavy ransom or 
lose his head, I need not tell you 
his choice, but then the sum fixed 
on, 100,000 bezants, was so high that 
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he despaired of raising it even by 
selling his estates. You may obtain 
it without that sacrifice said Sala- 
din. Go among the Christians, and 
collect your ransom. There is not 
a noble or knight among them who 
will not be happy to contribute to 
the liberty of a knight of your renown. 

“So it was settled. Hugo was set 
at liberty the same day, Saladin 
merely exacting his promise that he 
should return within two years, and 
resign himself as prisoner if he could 
not make up the sum. Hugo was 
about departing, when the Saracen 
took him by the hand,and conducted 
him into a private room, and request- 
ed him to explain to him the prin- 
ciples and obligations of that order of 
knighthood of which he had so often 
heard. When Hugo had finished his 
account of it, Saladin requested to be 
dubbed knight on the spot. 

“ Hugo fearing that it would be 
profaning the order to confer it ona 
eres at first excused himself, and 

gged Saladin not to enforce his re- 
quest, but he was so determined on 
obtaining the honour that at last the 
other gave way. 

“ First he ordered the postulant to- 
have his face washed, and his hair 
shorn, and have a bath prepared. 
Being asked the reason, he said these 
ceremonies symbolized the first-bap- 
tism, and the purity of soul, without 
which no one should present himself 
to receive the honour of knighthood. 
This gave the Saracen a lively idea 
of the sanctity of the ceremony. He 
was placed in a bed on coming out of 
the bath,which bed, he was informed, 
was an emblem of the happy repose 
awaiting the knight of pure life after 
his worldly labours in succouring the 
feeble and oppressed were ended. 
The spotless shirt then put on, set 
before his eyes the chaste life he 
should lead, and the scarlet robe 
thrown over all, was to impress on 
him that he should be always ready 
to shed his blood for God and his 
faith. 

“One ceremony only was now 
wanted—viz., that of the Colee (accol- 
lade), but Hugo, not willing to strike 
Saladin, substituted four points of 
instruction. These were :—l. Never 
to contravene the truth, and so to de- 
test liars as to avoid the air which 
they breathed ; 2, to hear Mass (!) 
every day, and make his offering ; 3, 
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to fast on every Friday in honour of 
the Passion, or to supply this by some 
pious work ; 4, to go to the succour 
of women whenever they needed his 
arm; ‘for whoever,’ as Hugo ob- 
served, ‘aims at honour and esteem, 
ought to devote himself entirely to 
the fair, and in their service, fear 
neither dangers nor fatigues.’ 

‘These sublime lessons raised Sa- 
ladin’s enthusiasm to the highest de- 
gree. He granted on the spot the 
liberty of ten knights, who had been 
taken prisoners along with Hugo. He 
(Hugo), emboldened by this gene- 
rosity, and still intent on his ransom, 
thus addressed the Saracen :—‘ Sire, 
you mentioned just now, that all the 
knights to whom I should apply, 
would be ready to assist in raising 
my ransom. ‘To the most valued 
Knight of all I first apply, and that 
is, sire, Saladin the Great.’ ‘ Your 
application shall not be fruitless,’ an- 
swered the Saracen. ‘I contribute 
the half, fifty thousand bezants. Per- 
haps before the day closes we may 
obtain the other half. Follow me.’ 

“He took him into a neighbouring 
hall where fifty of his admirals were 
assembled, and to these he addressed 
himself on behalf of the captive. 
They vied with each other in their 
generosity, but still when all the 
sums for which they had engaged 
their words were added, there still 
remained thirteen. thousand bezants 
to be made up. 

“ Here Saladin displayed the great- 
ness of his soul. He commanded the 
sum wanted to be brought and pre- 
sented to Tabarie, not as a sum to be 
paid to himself, but as a pure pre- 
sent, and he granted him his liberty 
on the spot, as well as that of his ten 
companions in misfortune. 

“ After eight days spent in plea- 
sures and festivals, he requested a 
safe conduct. Fifty armed men Were 
granted, and with these and his ten 
ransomed companions he arrived 
safely in Galilee, where he nobly dis- 
tributed Saladin’s presents. 

““Messieurs, this tableau is com- 
posed to give pleasure to brave men. 
With regard to any other, it would 
be only lost time to recite it to them, 

‘for they would not comprehend it. I 
know many of this stamp who would 
be delighted to imitate Prince Hugo 
as to the receiving of the bezants, 
but when they hear the use he made 
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of them, would set me down as a do- 
tard, as a man of the old times.” 

The relator then burst out into 
eulogiums on the body of chevaliers, 
“because,” said he, “they defended 
the state, the church, and private 
properties.” He asked what could 
be done without them against the 
Saracens, the Albigenses, and other 
miscreants. “ It was,” he continued, 
“to defend our sacred mysteries 
against these impious people, and to 
prevent them from impeding the 
worship of the Son of Mary, that 
they are privileged to enter with all 
their arms into the church ; and if 
anyone dare to show irreverence to 
the Hoty SacRaMENT they are at 


‘liberty to slay him. 


Pleasant story-tellers were the 
Trouvéres without doubt, but very 
little reliable in matters where geo- 
graphy or history was in question. 
The pagan Saxons were Saracens, if 
they were to be credited, and the 
genuine owners of the name were 
paynim, adoring Mahound, Terma- 
gant, Apollo, and various other divi- 
nities. However, these idolatrous 
practices did not prevent the said Sa- 
racens from having cardinals of their 
sect, who celebrated Mass as if they 
dwelt under the very shadow of the 
Pope’s throne. If it were not certain 
that the inventor of this tale said all 
in sincerity we would set him down 
as a scoffer for getting Tabarie to im- 
pose strictly Christian duties on Sa- 
ladin. 

The Christian hero was a real per- 
sonage, viz., Hugues, Chatelain of St. 
Omer, who accompanied Godfrey of 
Bouillon in the first crusade, and was 
made Lord of Galilee and Prince of 
Tiberias, hence the corrupt name 
given to him, Z7'abarie. He was im- 
prisoned in 1179. 

The story-teller had some authority 
for the conferring of knighthood on 
Saracen warriors by their Christian 
foemen, the purely Christian duties 
excepted. Facardin, who fought 
against St. Louis in Egypt, had been 
knighted by the Emperor Frederic. 
One day during the sainted king’s 
captivity a Mussulman chief entered 
his prison with his’ naked sword in 
his hand, and cried out, “Dub me 
knight, or T’ll slay thee.” The King 
cally answered, “I will do so when 
you become a Christian.” It is said 
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by some historians that Saladin was 
knighted by Humphrey of Torona. 

he bezant was a gold coin worth 
at that time something under a pound 
sterling. It probably had its name 
from Byzantium, the ancient name 
of Constantinople. 

The colee was originally a slight 
slap (colaphus) on the cheek of the 
new knight, with the understanding 
that it was the last he was to suffer. 
ms this was substituted the more 

ecoming strokes on the shoulder 
with the flatofthesword. Probably 
the word accollade, applied to this 
ceremony, had more reference to the 
embrace given by the conferor of the 
honour to the newly created knight. 

The admirals mentioned in the tale, 
were merely governors of cities or 
provinces, the word in its original 
penee (Emir or Amir) simply meaning 
or 


THE UGLY KNIGHT. 


“There was once a powerful knight, 
who loved a damsel beyond all rea- 
sonable bounds. He was very ugly 
and badly made, but a good man, 
and a wise one too, except in the ar- 
ticle of love. The maid on the con- 
trary was simple and stupid, but 
beautiful beyond compare. No one 
so fair could be found in the canton 
nor out of the canton. The knight, 
as I said, being deeply in love with 
her, determined to make her his 
spouse, and with this intent he assem- 
bled his friends and said to them : 
*I wish to make Mademoiselle So- 
and-so my wife. I will marry no 
other. ‘Are you well acquainted 
with her? said they. ‘Oh, yes,’ 
said he, ‘shé is dull and without wit. 
But don’t you see what will happen? 
She will communicate her beauty to 
our children, I my wit and judgment. 
Beauty and good sense will be their 
portion ; what better fortune could 
they desire? Theirs will be an envi- 
able lot.” The marriage took place, 
and sons and daughters were born to 
the ill-matched pair, but their gifts 
were different from their father’s ex- 

ctation. They were as ugly as he 

imself, and as stupid and silly as 
their mother. 


THE STORY-TELLER. 

“A king had a story-teller, who 
afforded him much amusement. One 
night after lying down he sent for 
this man, and bade him go on with 
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one of his stories. He was much 
more inclined to sleep than tell stories, 
so he begged to be excused, and did 
all he could to get off. However, the 
king was determined to have a story, 
and a story he was obliged to find. 
So he took courage, and thus com- 
menced 
“*Sire, there was once a man who 
had a hundred golden sous, and with 
this sum he made up his mind to buy 
sheep. He went to the fair, and 
bought his sheep at twelve deniers a 
ae and so he had two hundred 
easts for his one hundred golden 
sous. When the bargain was made 
he drove his two hundred sheep 
along the road to his own village. 
But he had to pass a river, and now 
this river was much swelled, for it 
had rained a great deal, and the 
fields on each side were covered with 
the water. He did not know what 
to do. There was no bridge above or 
below, and he hadno ferry-boat. At 
last by good luck he discovered a 
little one—so little that it would hold 
only two sheep along with himself.’ 
Here the story-teller stopped till the 
impatient listener cried, ‘ Well, when 
he hadrowed the first twosheep across, 
what did he do? ‘Sire, you know 
that the river is wide, the boat very 
small, and two hundred sheep to be 
ferried across. It will require some 
time. Let us sleep while the man is 
going andreturning. To-morrow I'll 
tell what happened afterwards.’ ” 


Students of Don Quixote will re- 
cognise this attempt at a tale, and the 
liberties which Sancho took with it, 
when striving to amuse his master in 
the lonely night watch. We recog- 
nise an improvement in the fat 
squire’s treatment of the tale. He 
was not without feeling what was 
due to his excellent master, and could 
not think of that ill-mannered mode 
of cutting the story short. So he 
cunningly contrived an escape. He 
begged the knight to keep an exact 
account of the number of sheep fer- 
ried across, but managed to relate 
the transits in so complieated and 
obscure a style as to put even Mr. 
Babbage out in his calculation had he 
been present. Stopping his maun- 
dering on a sudden, he asked the Don 
the exact number of the animals 
which had got over. He, of course, 
was obliged to confess his ignorance, 
his mind being occupied with the 
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troubles of the shepherdess whose 
unfeeling swain was at the moment 
sitting in his boat, “Then,” said 
Sancho, “the story is at an end. I 
warned you of the need of keeping 
the tally, and the moment the an- 
swer crossed your lips the rest of the 
story as completely escaped my me- 
mory as if it had never entered it. 
And indeed it is a pity, for it was an 
exceeding nice and touching tale.” 
“Well, well,” said the knight, 
“peace be with it! Say no more 
about it.” 

This and some of the following 
tales are taken from the Hispano- 
Moorish collection, purported to be 
told by the wise Alphonsus, and par- 
ticularized by us in a former paper 
on this subject. 


THE NORMAN RACHELOR, 


“Last year, just when Acre was 
taken, there happened in Normandy 
a pleasant adventure which I am 
about to relate to you. 

“A bachelor (poor knight) of that 
country had nothing for his dinner 
one day but a maille’s worth of bread. 
To relish this dry food he went to the 
cabaret, and asked the host for a 
denier’s worth of wine. The rude 
and disobliging man drew the wine 
from the tun, laid a hanap before the 
poor gentleman, and filled it so 
roughly that he spilled the half of it. 
‘You are going to be rich, sir bachelor,’ 
said he. ‘Spilled liquor betokens 
luck.’ 

“To show any resentment to the 
clown would be lost time ; the bache- 
lor took a wiser course. He pulled 
out his last maille, and asked him to 
bring him its worth of cheese to take 
with his bread. He went to his loft 
for the article, and while he was up- 
stairs the bachelor turned the cock of 
the tun, and out rushed the liquor. 
When the landlord came down and 
saw the wine running, he first huas- 
tened to stop it, and then seized the 
bachelor by the surcoat, intending to 
give him a good beating. . But the 
vigorous young Norman took him by 
an arm and leg, and pitched him over 
on his vessels, many of which he 
broke in his fall. 

“A complaint was made before 
Henry Count of Champagne, and on 
the appearance of both parties the 
innkeeper stated his case. Having 
ended, the bachelor was called on, 
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ana he related the matter in all truth. 
He then added :— 

“*Sire, this man told me that 
spilled wine would bring luck, and 
that I was about to become rich—I, 
of whose wine he had only spilled 
half a hanap full. Gratitude ren- 
dered me liberal, and to requite him 
I spilled half a tun for him. 

“ All the king’s people applauded 
the piece of pleasantry, and said they 
had never heard a better piece of 
jugglery. They ranged themselves 
on the side of the speaker, and the 
king himself laughed till the tears 
came. He dismissed the parties, say- 


ing, ‘ What is spilled is spilled.’ ” 


The mention of the Siege of Acre 
ives the date of 1191 to the story. 
he coins in the poor chevalier’s 

purse were certainly trash, as twelve 
deniers made only a sou, and a score 
of these made only a livre. The 
maille was only half a denier. 

The hanap mentioned was a vessel 
with two handles, for the convenience, 
wesuppose,of unsteady-handed topers. 

The vessels on which the surly 
vintner fell were of earthenware, 
containing each some quarts. Skin- 
bottles were also in use, but nothing 
so small as our modern glass bottles. 

We have already spoken at some 
length on the original mysteries and 
moralities. The following is an out- 
line of a drama popular long before 
the “ Confraternity of the Passion” 
began their privileged performances in 
the end of the fourteenth century :— 


THE MIRACLE OF THEOPHILUS, 

Theophilus, deprived of his office 
of seneschal by his new bishop, is 
found at the beginning of the piece 
lamenting the misery into which he 
has fallen. -He has given all to the 
poor, and sees his family doomed to 
die of want. He wishes death to the 
prelate, and gives himself up to de- 
spair. At last he resolves on seeking 
out the sorcerer Salatin. This pro- 
fessor engages to restore him to his 
place if he renounce God and the 
saints. He is so full of resentment 
that he engages to do so, and makes 
his exit. Then Salatin invokes the 
devil, who onpeers, and promises to 
grant Theophilus’s request, and ap- 
oints a meeting in a certain valley. 
The desperate man is sent to the val- 
ley by the sorcerer, and there the 
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devil appears and requires him, be- 
fore anything is done, to pay him 
homage with joined hands and engage 
to be his man (serf). Next he is to 
sign a bond, the writing being in his 
own blood, this, the devil observing, 
being a needful precaution, as he had 
often been circumvented by knaves. 
He is also obliged to swear that he 
will never succour a poor or sick per- 
son, nor an orphan; that he will 
neither fast, nor pray, nor give alms. 
Finally he is dismissed with the as- 
surance that he shall be restored to 
his office. In effect the bishop finds 
out he has been too hasty, and sends 
his officer Pinceguerre for Theophi- 
lus, speaks kindly to him, and takes 
him into favour. 

Theophilus now made comfort- 
able, gives the rough side of his 
tongue to Pierre and Thomas, two 
officers who had insulted him in his 
disgrace. He exults for a while, but 
repentance visits him, and he pays a 
visit to a chapel of the Blessed Vir- 
gin. He beseeches her to have pity 
on him, and free him by her inter- 
cession from the infernal yoke. At 


first she seems insensible to his peti- 
tion, but at last relents and promises 


her mediation. 

Theophilus goes out, and Satan 
is obliged to appear before Mary, 
who demands the bond. He refuses, 
but is frightened by her threat of 
trampling on him, and gives it up. 
Theophilus is recalled, handed the 
bond, and desired to present it to the 
bishop. He reads it from the pulpit 
for general edification, and the Te 
Devo is chanted. 

The composer of this drama had 
the investiture of a fief in his mind 
when arranging the scene between 
the devil and his new vassal. The 
recipient of the fief on bended knees, 
and with head uncovered, with- 
out sword, without spurs, and with 
joined palms, placed in those of his 
seigneur, made the needful declara- 
tion to him, the chief article being a 
promise to become son homme. The 
seigneur, sitting in a chair, with head 
covered, having received this avowal, 
invested his vassal with his fief, and 
kissed him. 

In the prsagee to the piece which 
follows, the audience were let into the 
plot, an example which would be de- 
sirable in the presentation of some 
modern dramgs. 
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THE PLAY OF ST. NICHOLAS. 

“Prologue. Lords, and you, 
ladies, pray listen. We intend to-day 
to entertain you with the play of 
Saint Nicholas the Confessor, who 
wrought so many miracles which are 
true. 

“* There was formerly a king who 
made war on the Christians, and who 
afflicted them by daily incursions on 
their lands. One day as they were 
off their guard he surprised them, 
slew a great number, and carried 
away many prisoners. Among these 
a venerable man was seized while 
praying before the image of Saint 

icholas. He and the statue were 

resented to the pagan king. ‘Vil- 
ain,’ said the king, ‘you have then 
confidence in this bit of wood.’ 
‘Sire,’ answered the prudhomme, ‘it 
is the image of a saint whom I 
honour. Never did anyone recom- 
mend himself to him whom he did 
not succour. Never was anything 
intrusted to him which he did not 
restore, and frequently witb increase.’ 
‘I shall then intrust my treasure to 
him,’ said the king, ‘and if he does 
not keep it safe, and restore it to me 
with interest, it is you who will 
suffer. Don’t expect to escape a 
larding’ 

“*So he sent the prudhomme to 
prison, and laid the saint’s image in 
the coffer, where his treasure was 
kept. In the night the coffer was 
carried off by thieves, and the king 
was so angry that he made the 
holy man be whipped. He had 
recourse to the saint, who, taking 
pity on him, threw the thieves into a 
sleep, and on their awaking ordered 
them to restore’ the treasure. The 
king was so touched that he requested 
baptism, and all his subjects were 
baptized with him. 

«This, messieurs, is the fine 
miracle which we read in the life of 
the saint whose festival will be cele- 
brated to-morrow. Such is the sub- 
ject of our play. Pay attention, we 
are going to begin.’” 

The action commences with the an- 
nouncement by the courier Aubertun 
to the king, that the Christians have 
descended in great force on his ter- 
ritories, in fact such numbers as have 
not been seen on earth since Noah 
built the Ark. Then speaks the 
terrified and enraged monarch to his 
idol Z'ermagant. 
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“*Son of a sweep, was it for this 
that I got ‘sem ugly face covered 
with gold ? Imuch regret the money 
it cost. I'll get you melted, and dis- 
tributed to my people. Seneschal, I 
am in sucha fury, that Ido not know 
what I am doing. 

“The Seneschal. Sire, you should 
not allow yourself such liberties with 
the great god Termagant. We should 
never abuse the gods. Butsince you 
ask my advice it is this ;—to go on 
bare knees and elbows to implore the 
succour of Termagant, and promise 
him, if we succeed, twenty marks of 
gold to cover his cheeks. 

“The King. Well then since that 
is your advice ;—Termagant, I have 
in my hurry let some offensive words 
escape. I acknowledge my fault, and 
ask pardon. Recollect our sacred 
law, and protect us against those 
Christians who revile thee. Deign 
by a smile to assure us of victory, or 
by tears if we are to be defeated. 
Seneschal, have you remarked that 
Termagant has smiled and shed tears 
at the same time? What does that 
betoken ? 

“The Seneschal. Sire, you must 
attend to the smiles alone. We shall 
conquer the Christians. 

“The King. Beitso. Cursed be 
he who thinks or speaks otherwise ! 
Cry the Ban.” 

‘Now the herald Connart proclaims 
the assembling of the entire paynim 
forces. He gets official letters to 
proclaim the order through all the 
king’s dominions, and sets out. But 
as he passes a tavern, he hears an- 
nounced “ Fresh bread, herrings hot 
from the pan, and wine of Auxerre.” 
He stops to refresh himself and chat 
with the waiter. The instant after 
he is discovered talking with the ad- 
mirals of Coine, of Orcanie, of Oli- 
ferne, and of the Withered Tree who 
all promise help. The monarch arrives 
and gives the command to the Senes- 
chal. He cheers his troops to the 
combat, and all cry ‘‘ March, march ; 
Mahomet will have it so.” 

The Christians are dismayed at the 
sight of their countless enemies, but 
a chief promises heaven as recom- 
pense to all who perish. An angel 
announces their defeat, but their sub- 
sequent entry into paradise. 

The admiral of Coine exhorts his, 


people to massacre all without mercy, 
wishing for his own part to kill as 
VOL. LXXIV.—NO. CCCCXLIV, 
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many as the ears of barley cut down 
by the reaper. The admiral of Or- 
canie hopes that some victims will be 
left for him. The admiral of the 
Withered Tree cries, “This is the ex- 
ecrable people who hate Mahomet. 
Strike, strike!” All are butchered. 
The venerable man “ worshipping,” as 
the infidels expressed it, ‘the Horned 
Mahomet” (the horns being the peaks 
of the saint’s mitre) is taken. The 
rest as in the prologue. 

Shakespeare had authority in the 
“Mysteries and Moralities” for his 
mixture of the ludicrous and mean 
with the sublime and earnest. Per- 
haps the courier in red hot haste on 
his pe mission, yet turned aside 
by the seductions of the fizzing her- 
ring, and the wine of Auxerre had 
come under his eyes. 


THE MINSTREL IN HADES. 


“When one’s business is to make 
people laugh, you may be sure they 
are not inclined to regret a pleasant 
idea when it presents itself. 

“ At Sens once kived a minstrel the 
most harmless creature on earth, and 
who for the world’s treasure would 
not quarrel with a child, but a man 
of ill-conduct and disorderly life if 
ever man was. He passed his life 
at the gaming house, or the tavern, 
unless when he was in a worse place. 
If he had any money he carried it 
there, if he had none he gave his 
violin in pawn. Always in rags, 
always without a sou, often bare-foot 
and stripped to his shirt in wind or 
in rain, you would have pity on him. 
All this notwithstanding, gay, con- 
tent, his head adorned with a chaplet 
of green leaves, he sung and played, 
and hisentire prayers and wishes were 
that Sunday should last all the week 
round, 

“ At last he died. A young devil, 
still only a novice, who had been 
prowling about for a whole month in 
search of a stray sinner, without 
securing the shadow of one, came in 
by chance as soul and body were 
separating, joyfully took the prize on 
his back, and down stairs with him. 

“Tt was just at the moment of the 
return of the devils from a grand 
hunting. Lucifer himself was seated 
on his throne, and watching the booty 
brought in by each. Here it was a 
robber, here a champion slain in the 
lists, here a monk who had neglected 

4t 
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his duty—all called away, seized ata 
moment when they expected it least. 
After the black fellow had examined 
his prizes one by one, he bade them 
be cast into the cauldron, and the 
doors be closed if all had returned. 
‘All are here,’ said the porter, ‘but one 
young idiot, who is out now a month 
without securing a single soul. He 
is too much ashamed to return empty- 
handed.’ 

“He had hardly done speaking 
when in came the little imp panting 
under his load, which he laid down 
at Lucifer s feet with much self-com- 

lacency. ‘Who are you,’ said the 
a. to the ragged minstrel ; ‘thief, 
spy, ribaud?’ ‘No, sire, 1 was a 
minstrel, and possessed all the know- 
ledge which man could attain. With 
all that I lived above in the utmost 
misery ; but since you have under- 
taken to feed and lodge me, I shall 
sing and play for you all the day 
long.’ Yentrebleu. you fool, what- 
do 1 want with songs ormusic! See 
that cauldron, your duty shall be to 


keep roaring fire under it day and 
nig : ; Well, at all events I need 


fear the cold no more,’ said the min- 
strel; and for some time he acquitted 
himself of his duty like a man of 
conscience. 

“ One day as the whole troop were 


Preparing for a battue on a large 
e, Lucifer spoke to the fireman. 


*We are all going abroad,and you 
will be left in charge of the prisoners. 
Take care. Ifa single one is missing 
on my return, I'll have you eaten 
alive.’ ‘ Don’t fear, my lord,’ said 
he, ‘you will find me a faithful 
enenliee, me the whole evil com- 
pany departed. 

“* But just as all had cleared away, 
a pre spirit on the watch to rescue 
all he could from Lucifer, presented 
himself with a long beard and well 
curled mustaches, and said : ‘Come, 
friend, let us have a game. Here 
are a berlene and dice, and here is 
good money to be won ;’ and at the 
same time he showed him a long 
purse filled with esterlings. ‘ Sire,’ 
said the other, ‘in vain you throw 
temptation in my way. I possess 
nothing but this torn shirt.’ ‘ Well 
well, for good fellowship’s sake I'll 
lay some money against a few of these 
poor souls.’ ‘Ah, ha, and have the 
master down on me when he returns. 
No, no, not such a fool.’ ‘A fool 


‘ 


you are, indeed, to think he’d miss a 
few out of that multitude. Well, I 
don’t care. If I go, you won’t see me 
inahurry. Here are twenty bright 
sous against any single prisoner.’ 

“The minstrel was bewitched. 
He took the silver in his hand, ba- 
lanced the pieces; devoured them 
with his eyes, laid them down, picked 
them up again ; and at last went and 
took out a few prisoners, saying he'd 
only play one at atime. They took 
their seats by the side of the furnace, 
and began to play. The minstrel 
lost one soul, lost another, lost a third, 
got uneasy, doubled the bet, lost, 
trebled it, lost that too, played for as 
many as were lost, lost them too, got 
angry, swore his antagonist was cheat- 
ing him, called him a swindler, seized 
him by the collar, but found he was 
only a child in the hands of a giant. 

“So he cooled down, asked pardon, 
and to it they went again. His ill 
luck still. followed him; he staked 
souls by hundreds, by thousands, lost 
all, and then sat down and tore his 
hair. The good spirit approached the 
cauldron to select his prizes. All 
stretched out their poor hands, every 
one begged not to be left behind, and 
great confusion was prevailing, when 
the minstrel, now in a state of des- 
pair, said he'd have one throw to win 
all back or lose the rest. The spirit 
wanted nothing better. The dice 
were thrown and all were ransomed. 
They made small delay you may be 
sure till all were outside the gates 
with their deliverer. 

“Some hours later, Lucifer and his 
folk were at thedoor. What was his 
surprise to find the fire gone out, the 
cauldron cool, and not a soul within 
it. He called the fireman. ‘ Rascal, 
what have you done with my priso- 
ners?’ ‘Ah sire, my bad luck has 
followed me even here. Have pity 
on me ;’ and he told him the whole ad- 
venture. ‘ What ass has brought this 
fellow amongst us?’ said the king. 
‘Go and give him the discipline of the 
stirrup-leathers.’ So they seized on 
le petit diablotin and gave him such 
a drilling that he solemnly vowed he’d 
never again meddle with a minstrel. 

“*Drum this fellow out!’ said 
Lucifer. ‘Let him go where they 
have a taste for joy and song.’ But 
the good spirit was outside ready to 
receive him, and I need say nothing 
of the exchange, 
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“Minstrels and jugglers rejoice ! 
There is no future prison for you. He 
who played that game has shut the 
gates against your brotherhood.” 


The Ribauds were at first a portion 
of the army who took on themselves 
the duty of the forlorn hope. They 
were skilful light skirmishers and 
ready for all irregular duty. Being 
scarcely subjected to any kind of dis- 
cipline, they degenerated in time to 
mere pillagers and debauchees. The 
king had his Roi de Ribauds, who 
took on himself duties which a serious 
respectable courtier would not feel it 
creditable to discharge. He some- 
times filled the office of public execu- 
tioner. 

The berlene was a kind of draught 
or backgammon board on which they 

layed with three dice a game called 
remérel, 

The poor Trouvéres and their 
mouthpieces the Conteurs were no 
more accurate in quoting Scripture 
than in their knowledge of historical 
facts or national customs. A cunning 
lawyer having got by dint of chica- 
nery into paradise and a vigorous 
preparation made to eject him he ex- 
claimed, “ I must be left in peace. Is 
it not said in the Scripture, ‘ He has 
entered let him remain ?’” 

It would be desirable but not very 
easy to ascertain what amount of be- 
lief in man’s responsibility, and in the 
rewards and punishments of a future 
life was possessed by the makers or 
reciters of these tales. They gene- 
rally led dissolute and scrambling 
lives, seldom said their prayers, sel- 
dom attended public worship, and 
some tales in their repertory took 
daring liberties with sacred sub- 
jects and sacred personages. But 
infidelity was scarcely known in their 
epoch, and in their hours of sickness 
and suffering they came more or less 
under the saving influence of religion. 

This last extravaganza is one of the 
least offensive of the contes in which 
spiritual characters figured. We do 
not suppose that it will have a more 
injurious effect on our readers than 
the unprincipled doings of Messrs. 
Clown and Pantaloon on a Christmas 
audience. 

Development of character, indul- 
ence in poetical or imaginative 
ights, utterance of deep-seated 
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thought or reflections on the moral 
government of the world never en- 
tered into the theory or practice of 
Trouvére or Conteur. Their object 
was to interest and amuse their au- 
diences ; so a well constructed plot 
and situations that strongly seized on 
the attention, excited some passion, 
or provoked laughter, were the pro- 
rties and materials they cultivated. 
n these qualities of a story the 
have not been excelled, and but sel- 
dom approached in modern times. 
Our sensational writers come nearest 
them, but let the skeletons of the old 
fireside or assembly stories be com- 
ared with the best of those of our 
ate or living writers, and the superi- 
ority of the ancients will be at once 
seen. Temporary possession of money 
or extreme want were the choices 
laid before the story-telling minstrels, 
and all the powers of their minds 
were directed to the construction of 
their tales. They had opportunities 
of testing the effects of such and such 
combinations on successive audiences, 
and on Dr. Darwin’s celebrated prin- 
ciple, they brought their materials as 
near perfection for the object pro- 
posed as could be done. Their dis- 
solute conduct and the dreaded future 
consequences inspired them in their 
hours of excitement to wish that 
there were neither devils nor a habi- 
tation for them, and they strove to 
rouse their courage and shake off ap- 
prehension by flinging as much con- 
tempt on ideas connected with Satan 
and his kingdom as was in their 
power. Many legends attached to 
the memory of early saints are the 
productions of the Trouvéres and 
those from whom they derived their 
legends and stories, some being pos- 
sessed of poetry and ingenuity, others 
clelabek to bring the characters of 
the holy, earnest, and devoted ser- 
vants of God under the influence of 
ere human motives and passions. 
hile reciting their lays to agsem- 
blies determined on enjoying the pas- 
sing hour, they foynd no difficulty 
while under the infiuence of applause, 
brilliant ne and the sympathy of 
the excited and attentive crowd, in 
excluding from their minds all ideas 
of respect for spiritual things, of fu- 
ture responsibility, and of future 
punishment. 
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ANNIE WITH THE MADONNA FACE. 


CHAPTER VI.—continued. 


hrough Edinburgh. net xl 
t inburgh, paying farewe 
tocar visits to a few fair friends 
and visiting his club en gargon once 
more,—he was a light-hearted fellow, 
however, and having made up his 
mind to be hanged, as some of his 
friends ungallantly named the ap- 
proaching ceremony, he resolved to 
die like a brave man, and sped 
along the streets gaily, asking for con- 
gratulations of the acquaintances he 
chanced to meet. 
Among others he thus stumbled on 
was our friend the Honorable and 
Revd. Daniel Merton, who, with his 
mother, had returned the previous 
week to their mansion in Charlotte- 
square. Daniel suffered from some 
defect of vision that obliged him to 
wear spectacles, yet not so much to 
, assist his sight as to hide the pain- 
ful-looking defect of both eyes turn- 
ing inward. Daniel was but a man, 
although esteemed a prophet among 
his friends, and in saying so we 
merely state, as a necessary corol- 
, that he was vain; and this 
defect in his eyes was as a thorn 
in his flesh. His rigidity of muscle 
and the s es, combined to add 
years to his appearance ; yet he was a 
young man, and of this few strangers 
were aware. 
“ Mr. Merton, I beg pardon,” said 
a voice in his ear, and behind his 
back, and if we call to mind the 
iar mode in which he carried 
is head, this quarter to address him 
was the very best. 
Mr. Merton turned, on being so 
greeted, — the beaming face of 


“ Mr. Elliot, ah! how is the leg? 
All right, I presume.” 
“ Quite right, thanks. I ran after 
ou to say that I start for India in 
weeks, so that if Lady Merton 
or you have any message for Cousin 
Charley, if you send it to my club 
before then, I shall have great plea- 
sure in conveying it to him.” 
“Thanks ; you are very good. I 
have nothing to send that a letter 


MEANWHILE George 


cannot carry. I will tell my mother 
of your kind offer, perhaps she may 
be glad to take advantage of it. 
baa do you leave Scotland, do you 
8a) 


y 
“In three weeks. I have much to 
do in the meantime, and have to ask 
for your congratulations. I am not 
oing solitary back to India like poor 
ousin Charley: Lady Julia Buchanan 
does me the honour of accompanyiug 
me as Lady Julia Elliot.” 
“Ind Mr. Elliot, I do congra- 
tulate you,” answered the Honorable 
and Reverend Daniel, taking his 


arm. 

“How did this happen ; did it all 
result from a fracture ?” he inquired, 
jocosely. 

“No, not altogether : I believe it 
finished it.” (Here Mr. Merton took 
off his hat to two ladies who passed.) 
“T beg your pardon,” said Mr. Elliot, 
interrupting himself, “but will you 
tell me who that young lady is? Is 
she” (looking after her involuntarily) 
* Miss Jennin 


? ”» 
* Yes, she is Miss Jennings,” rather 
stiffly replied Mr. Merton. 


“Ah, I am glad to have seen her, 
on Charley's account. I am bring- 
ing him out a fine oil likeness of 
her. It*was not ready when he left ; 
lucky for him I got that fracture.” 

“You do not mean to say my cou- 
sin is so very silly as to pay what an 
oil picture must cost for the sake of 
a ow face?” asked Mr. Merton 
rather tremulously. 

“For the sake of a pretty face!” 
repeated Elliot with surprise. ‘ Not 
surely alone for the suke of a pretty 
face, but for the sake of the girl to 
whom he is engaged.” 

The Honorable and Reverend Mr. 
Merton visibly started, but with mea- 
sured tones replied— 

** Engaged, Mr. Elliot ; no, ae 
notengaged. He maybe fool enoug 
to love her (fie, fie, young prophet), 
but as to being engaged—impossible,” 
almost snorted out Mr. Merton. 

“It is both possible and a fact, Mr. 
Merton,” obstinately repeated Mr. 
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Elliot. “I have it from Charley’s 
lips and under his hand repeatedly. 
Ah! this is the shop where the 
icture lies, will you come in and 
fook at it ? ' 

“ No, sir,” sternly replied Mr. Mer- 
ton. “I have no interest in this 
business (fie, fie, young prophet), and 
if it be true what you state so deci- 
dedly, I must take instant measures 
to break off so absurd and improper a 
connexion.” 

“©, Mr. Merton, I fear I have 
done Charley some mischief, per- 
haps I should not have mentioned 
this affair—pray have pity on the 

r fellow—I never saw a fellow so 
in love, so happy, and so miserable 
all at once ; and the girl is so pretty, 
and seems a nice girl Why, why be 
so angry ?” 

“You mistake me, Mr. Elliot, I 
am not angry, as you express it. I 
am shocked—grieved, to find that my 
cousin has shown such disregard to 
his ancient line—so little respect to 
his father’s—his mother’s memory— 
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to say nothing of what he owes to 
lesy Merton, and to me, his guar- 
an.” 
“Indeed, Mr. Merton, [ do not un- 
you; surely the girl is re- 


derstand 
spectable. 

The Honorableand Reverend Daniel 
laughed. scornfully as he repeated the 
obnoxious word respectable, 

“ Yes, I hope so, for her own sake, 
ae scarcely fit, on that account, to 

come a member of the houses of 
Merton or Maitland. Adieu, Mr. 
Elliot, your sentiments are a strange 
contrast to your acts. Pray present 
my compliments to Lady Julia,” and 
raising his hat he turned off, while 
Mr. Elliot peeeeer calledafter him. 

“Pray, Mr. Merton, be merciful to 
Charley ; remember you were once 
ay . 

“ Remember you were once young,” 
ae rang in the ears of the 

onorable and Reverend Daniel 
Merton, and yet he was but six-and- 
thirty. 


* 


CHAPTER VII. 


MISS GRAY RECEIVES A VISIT FROM HER PASTOR. 


Srx and thirty years to be told to re- 
member—to call to mind, as if from 
ages past ; the feelings of youth. It 
was hard to bear, although said by a 
man ten years his junior, who spoke it 
in ignorance of that fact. Mr. Elliot 
would undoubtedly have said that 
the Honorable and Rev. D. Merton 
had been at least twenty years longer 
on earth than he, and as to his being 
capable of love, he would have as 
soon believed it credible his father’s 
old ekeeper being in love as 
Charley Maitiand’s guardian cousin ; 
and more than this—in love with the 
girl of whom he had spoken so slight- 
ingly, and for whose sake he was so 
wrath with Cousin Charley. 

Mr. Merton’s conscience was 80 
thickly covered with cobwebs, that 
to do him justice, he did not perceive 
what conscience would have shown 
him, had he but taken moderate care 
of it ; so in wrath which he believed 
to be righteous that prophet strode 
along the streets of Edinburgh ; not 
walking in the manner which moody 
men usually do, with head bent, and 
shoulders drawn forward; and if 


little—with legs stretched to their 
utmost limit striding on—but with 
head erect, poised grander than ever 
on the stately shoulders, he looked 
over his fellow-men, disdain apparent 
in every step. 

From west to east Mr. Merton 
walked, and stopped opposite to Miss 
iy dwelling, in Broughton-place, 
flat No. 3. 

Without giving himself time to 
cool, as was his usual custom, he 
knocked and rang, and instantly 
egress was afforded up the scale stair- 
case ; and with measured step—al- 
though so excited—he ascended and 
inquired if Miss Gray had returned. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Janet, “ but 
only yesterday, and she has seen no 
visitor as yet.” This Janet added, 
hoping the gentleman would have 
taken the hint and not desire to en- 
ter; she knew how his visit would 
flurry her mistress ; the drawing-room 
was still in its summer clothing, i.¢., 
yellow muslin, in whieh ornaments, 
glasses, and chandeliers were envelop- 
ed—and windows and floor were 


quite bare. Had Janet been aware 
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of the state of Mr. Merton’s mind, 
she would not have heeded where she 
showed him, and she could have 
eased the mind of poor Miss Gray, 
who received the announcement of 
his visit with the mixed feelings of 
a at his calling so soon after 

er return, and the instant recollec- 
tion of the re the drawing- 
room presente 

** Annie, deat, what a room for Mr. 
Merton to gee, without even a fire to 
make it a little pleasant looking.” 

“What matter, aunt, gintiiack 
néver mind such things; probably 
he will not see that it presents any 
uncommon ap ce unless indeed 
he should feel cold; go in at once, 
Aunt Jane ; at all events put no temp- 
tation in his way to perceive its doh. 
ciencies.” 

“Is my cap right, Annie?” Miss 
Gray inquired hurriedly, giving her- 
self an uncomfortable look in the 


“Yes, yes, Aunt Jane, you know 
you always look charming in his eyes,” 
and Miss Jennings playfully pushed 
her out of the door. Ina second she 
was in presence of her beloved pastor. 

“This is kind,” said Miss Gray, 
cheerily taking both his hands ; one 
was yielded to her grasp, and gave a 
limp shake, the other was extricated 
at once, and decidedly—no wonder, 
for the handle of the umbrella was 
included in her grasp. 

“How are you, Mr. Merton, and 
how is her ladyship?” Miss Gray in- 
quired, a little damped by his man- 
ner ; not that the limp shake denoted 
any unordinary state of feelitigs. 
Here we hope our readers will excuse 
us for making a slight digression, 
while we comment on three different 
modes of performing our ‘national 
mode of greeting, as practised by the 
body; and varied according to the 
development of three different sec- 
tions—which we classify 1, 2, 3. 

No. 1—Those whose consciences 
aré bound by their ordination vows— 
here hand-shaking is firm (soft or 
Ward, depending on physical confor- 
Mation). 


No. 2—Wenamethe borderets, who 
sway from side to side, avoiding 
breakers a-héad, and advance with a 
sure course; here, hand-shaking is 
limp, very limp, and only upheld by 
the enthusiastic or hardy pressure of 
the recipient. 
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No. 3—Those bound by no rules, 
vogue la galére whither the wind 
blows—and to them is peculiar the 
shake warm, affectionate, which in 
some instances amounts to a squeeze, 
including the wrist as well as hand of 
the victim. 

This analysis is the result of severe 
study, and as exceptions to rules only 
ae the truth of them, we will not 

the least discomfited by many dis- 
sentient voices to it. 

Mr. Merton’s A o Miss Gray’s 
inquiry for Lady M.’s health was 
laconically made ; “She was better, 
the air of Bute agreed with her ; but 
would not Miss Gray sit down ?” for 
Miss Gray still stood, and Mr. Merton 
placed a seat for her, into which she 
sank mechanically ; holding closely 
between her folded palms a pocket- 
handkerchief, wiatehod from her 
wardrobe in haste, and dashed with 
drops of some eau by Annie. Miss 
Gray felt there was something very 
much astray ; but what was it, what 
could it be? und had she been his 
butler John, she would surely have 
imagined that Mr. Merton had de- 
tected a smudge on the neck of a 
claret jug. 

Mr. Merton deliberately laid down 
his hat and umbrella on Miss Gray’s 
dusty centre table, oblivious of dust, 
that in his normal state his soul ab- 
horred, and then with body free he 
commenced to unload his mind. 

“Miss Gray, I feel deeply pained 
and mortified by an intelligence which 
I received a short time ago; and well 
authenticated as it appears to be, I 
can scarcely yet quite credit it.” 

“Sir, sir” (Miss Gray all aghast). 

“Yes, Miss Gray; and I may truly 
say that not the least grievous part of 
it, is the necessity it enforces on me 
to withdraw the feelings of friend- 
liness and esteem which I have en- 
tertained towards you, now for many 


ars. 
“Mr. Merton, sir, there must be 


some great mistake in this, I know 
of nothing; I am utterly ignorant of, 
by act, word, or thought, anything 
that could cause you annoyance.” 
Mr. Merton eyed her keenly; truth, 
firm, unshaken truth was written in 
that r flushed face—fiushed into 
unaightty spots of red and white 
by nervous tremors, and instinct- 
ively he believed her. Stretching out 
one hand, he, for the nonce, shook 
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her’s beatsily, warmly; it was a shake 
expressive of —“ Forgive me, I suspect- 
ed you wrongly, and we are friends 
again.” : 

Miss Gray drew a long breath, 
the spotted colour spread over cheeks 
and brow, circulation commenced— 
she felt herself once more. 

“Dear Mr. Merton, what does all 
this mean ?”’ 

“Dear old friend, I fear I must 

ieve you; I never should have 

oubted you, yet the double guilt 
thus laid on one naturally dear to 
you is even painfully felt-by me.” 

Miss Gray’s heart throbbed, and 
the handkerchief, which in laun- 
dresses’ phrase had received no end 
of clapping, was folded afresh to be 
mangled by her two palms ; but she 
did not speak. 

“Miss Gray, that young woman 
Miss Jennings has held a clandestine 
acquaintance with my cousin, Mr. 
Maitland, and has entrapped him 
into an engagement.” 

Miss Gray shot up as if she had re- 
ceived an electric shock, and gasped 
out— 

“Oh, Mr. Merton, she is not engaged ; 
she cannot be engaged, the child 
would have told me; she never would 
lave acted so—to have flirted as 
they say, I do not doubt, although, 
except one night, I never even sus- 
a9 that they admired oneanother. 
Mr. Merton, who informed you? It 
cannot be—it cannot be. I will go 
and ask the poor child to come in 
and clear herself.” 

Miss Gray was bundling out of the 
room, but Mr. Merton checked her. 

“Stay, Miss Gray, such a proceed- 
ing would never answer. fear, I 
greatly fear my informant knew too 
well the truth of what he communi- 
cated. Pray return, and tell me what 
you know of this very, very unhappy 
—and, pardon me — discreditable 
affair. You seem to me to admit 
just now a partial knowledge of Miss 
a conduct,” 

“T—I now remember, that night 
before Mr. Maitland left Edinburgh 
with his regiment, at the ball the 
officers gave, that Annie and he 
were very much together — indeed, 
sir, I do not know how much, for 
Annie is a great dancer, and at a 
ball she never wants partners, so I 
seldom see her from the time we 
enter until we leave. She is always 
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in the dancing-room, where the crowd 
is so great, that whenever get a 
look at her I can scarcely distinguish 
who is her partner; but that night I 
do remember now,” Miss Gray 
groaned, “T saw her pretty frequently, 
and—and”—— 

“ Proceed, Miss Gray.” 

“Tt was always Mr. Maitland who 
was with her. On returning home I 
began to question her, but the poor 
thing was so tired I did not like to 
press her just then; and as Mr. 
Maitland left Scotland that day, and 
Annie went about just as usual, I 
really forgot all about it. Oh, Mr. 
Merton, dear—young things will be 
young things, and I trust in God that 
there is no cause for your displeasure. 
Annie is a good child, and would not 
deceive me.’ 

The Honorable and Reverend 
Daniel Merton smiled ironically. 

“T fear, my good friend, you will 
find yourself disappointed; Miss 
Jennings is a very accomplished 
young person, and not so very young 
too as to be excused for treating her 
protectress, her more than aunt, 
with deep dissimulation —and for 
making a secret engagement to marry 
a young man quite out of her own 
sphere ; causing him to be guilty of 
disrespect to his noble relations ; and 
in case so rash a promise as it ap- 
pears he has made should be fulfilled, 
to bring disgrace on a line of ances- 
tors unstained heretofore by one drop 
of plebeian blood.” 

Gould Miss Gray have got redder 
in the face she must have done so 
now; she rubbed her nose, and be- 
came less nervous ; for her respectable 
relations were outraged; she felt 
Mr. Merton was encroaching on his 
privileges. 

“Will you. kindly give Miss Jen- 
ningsa message from me, Miss Gray ?” 
he said, taking possession of his 
dusty hat, and umbrella; “ tell her— 
this marriage shall never take place 
if the influence of Lady Merton and 
myself can prevent it. Tell her it 
will ruin Mr, Maitland’s prospects in 
life. He will not be-of legal age for 
four years, and during those four 
years all he has to exist on, apart 
from his wretched pay, is £200 a 
year. I have eat restricted 
him to that pittance, for it is in my 
power, as his guardian with unlimited 
authority, to aid him as I see right ; 
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but under these circumstances he 
shall never receive a guinea more 
than he can claim, either to advance 
him in his profession or to pay his 
gaming debts. He shall be kept under, 
until he learns sense not to sink him- 
self and his family by marrying this 
irl. She should have more sense too, 
iss Gray, considering her years. My 
cousin is but one and twenty—a poor 
fellow who has scarcely forgotten 
the taste of his baby-ring—while she 
is six years his senior. Folly, folly, 
on the face of it, Miss Gray ; and, 
alas! more than that on her part— 
duplicity, painful to. witness in a 
young woman ; had she confided in 
you, had she boldly announced her pre- 
sumption to his family, I could easier 
have forgiven her; for ambition is 
something noble, although in this 
case not commendable. Tell her now 
if she persists in marrying my cousin, 
Lady Merton will never receive her ; 
and indeed I feel sure I may answer 
for the other members of his family. 
As a smuggled relation she must be 
content to live, separating him from 
friends and country; and if they have 
descendants, the J ennings’ line of 
Maitland will be a distinct race.” 
Mr. Merton having delivered this 
brilliant peroration, turned towards 
the door, and quickly, too—for he was 
talking himself into fury, and felt he 
waslosingcommand. MissGray’stears 
fell thick and fast—the neatly-folded 
handkerchief was damped by appli- 


WHEN the hall door shut out Mr. 
Merton's retreating figure, Miss Gray 
sobbed afresh, now she could indulge 
in all the luxury of grief; her heart 
was heavy, and crying relieved it, so 
she wept till the relief was effect- 
ed. Blowing her nose loudly, she 
began a train of reflection. Truly 
the news she had just been told— 
that her niece, Annie Jennings, 
should be engaged to be married to 
a nephew of y Merton’s, and he 
first cousin, too, of the Honorable and 
Reverend Daniel, her shepherd, her 
pastor—was magvellous ; and being a 
woman of a shrewd mind she quickly 
came to the conclusion that it was a 
very silly affair, unsuitable in many re- 
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cation to the eyes. He looked, and 
seeing her excessive grief he was 
melted, and returning said— 

” oo me, dear Miss Gray ; I 
am truly sorry to wound you, but 
Miss Jennings must be brought to a 
sense of her conduct. Will you do 
your best endeavours to make the 
wilful young woman see this affair in 
its true light, and let me know the 
result ?” 

“Yes, sir,’ mournfully promised 
Miss Gray. She was Swepenses 
in more than in Annie—she was 
hurt, deeply hurt, by her honorable 
and reverend pastor. 

“Do not be afraid, sir, of me ; I 
shall exert myself to the fullest to 
prevent Annie entering a family that, 
it appears, she would so much disgrace. 
A retired shopkeeper, sir,’ Miss 
Gray said firmly, “ Z thought would 
have suited her very nicely at one 
time, but that is past.” 

Mr. Merton coloured at this shot 
of Miss Gray’s ; it was well aimed, 
and went home. He stammered— 
wonderfully so, for the Honorable 
and Reverend Daniel, and mutter- 
ing— 

“Thanks, thanks, Miss Gray ;” he 
bowed himelf out of doors, running 
quickly down the scale staircase into 
the noisy streets, where all uncon- 
scious of the injuries done to the 
noble house of Maitland, life and 
business pursued its path. 





spects. That fact was soon dismissed 
from her mind as needing no further 
consideration ; but two things re- 
mained to oppress her—viz., her 
shepherd's harsh remarks—and her 
niece’s dissimulation. 

Alas! how many falsehoods had 
reached and entered her unsuspecting 
ear in answer to inquiries made of— 

“ Annie, what kept you out so long 
to-day ?” 

“Walking, walking, auntie; the 
day is so fine, and the air of the town 
depresses me.” 

“ But alone, my child ; I don’t like 
these solitary walks, so far from 
meres, and up on that lonely Arthur's 

Seat.” 
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“Oh, auntie, I never feel lonely ; 
ts are such good compan- 
hese, Miss Gray remembered 
perfectly, were the answers she used to 
receive when Annie spent long myste- 
rious hours out during that ten days’ 
acquaintance with young Maitland. 
Truly Annie was an adept in deceit, 
and Miss Gray groaned at the 
thought. And again. Now she un- 
derstood why the postman came so 
often to the house, although she sel- 
dom saw any results from his visits. 
“ Yet perhaps,” she considered, “ the 
child meant well, she did not like to 
involve me in the matter; she guessed 
that Mr. Merton would come some 
day, just as he has done, when the 
affair had oozed out, and accuse me 
of treachery, and she thought to save 
me poor child.” “ Ah, that must be 
it,” she said, with the fore finger of 
her left hand in her mouth, while she 
mopped her face with the handker- 
chief repeatedly as the trickling 
tears still coursed each other down 
her flushed face. 

As she thus found excuses for 
Annie her spirits rose. “ Mr. Mer- 
ton, = must not keepgood principles 
and-kind-heartedness, as well as pure 
blood, all to yourself and your proud 
line. The Grays, at all events, were 
an upright people,” said Miss Gray 
leak, getting off her chair, and 

ping at herself in the yellow mus- 
fined mirror. 

“ A pretty reflection,” she laugh- 
ingly said ; “very like to my own 

reserving pan down stairs with the 

ogul plums in it, black, red, and 

ellow ; if I could ny leave out a 

it of the red I should be in the 
de’il’s ownlivery. Heighho! Iwish 
dear Mr. Merton had been a wee bit 
less bitter ; now I will go seek for the 
child.” And off she trotted to Annie’s 
room; when knocking, and receiy- 
ing no reply she entered. Annie 
was notthere. “Walking, of course ; 
let me see when does the Indian 
mail come in—Janet knows to a cer- 
tainty ; I will call her.” Janet 
came in, answering her mistress’s 
bell 


Miss Gray—“ Janet, when do the 
Indian mails come in here?” Janet, 
taken by surprise, and having no re- 
ply ready, on the spur of the moment 
tells a lie— 

“T don’t know, ma'am.” 

Miss Gray —“ Oh, very well ; I can 
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easily find out by the newspapers or 
my almanac.” Sh 


e was not deceived 
by Janet, but there was no use in 
telling her so ; and on looking, as she 
proposed doing, she found her sus- 
picions were correct—the mails had 
arrived in London the day before. 

Miss Gray was a fair accountant ; 
she could put two and two together 
and know that they make four, and 
so in this instance she understood 
why her niece took long walks twice 
in the week, and spent several hours 
in her own room directly after this 
length of exercise ; reading and writ- 
ig aiorestng letters take time. 

iss Gray’s calculation was cor- 
rect ; two and two do make four. 
Annie had received her Indian letters 
this morning, and on Mr. Merton’s 
arrival did hurry off to the Calton 
Hill to enjoy the contents in peace. 
In harmony with this desire was 
all nature on this still autumnal 
day. It was soft and mild—a sha- 
dowy day—bringing to chastened 
minds a flood of memories, and, to 
the thoughtful, reaching to the hidden 
soul ; one of those early winter days 
when earth seems to speak to Hea- 
ven—and when Heaven hears. 

Annie’s disposition was secretive ; 
it was positively a trouble to her to 
tell a secret, not the pleasure it is 
to most girls, and many women ; 
but in keeping her love and en- 
gagement to Charley Maitland from 
the knowledge of her aunt, she had 
acted, as Miss Gray divined, from pru- 
dential motives. She thought on her 
aunt’s account, it would be better for 
her to be kept in ignorance of it ; 
she knew how it would horrify her 
ideas of the fitting; and she was 
not at all sure that she would not 
have. divulged it to the Honorable 
and Reverend Daniel Merton him- 
self, even, although she had bound 
her by a solemn promise to silence. 
She might have thought that she 
owed him a higher duty, and, in 
any case, let it escape to that in- 
sinuating gentleman. Annie knew 
well how very displeasing such an 
engagement would be in his ey 
even apart from the Maitland a 
Merton pride, for a man as much épris 
as the Honorable and Reverend 
Daniel, resembled, uncommonly, the 
dog in the.manger, who will not take 
the prize, and yet none else shall. 
So, considering every point of view, 
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Annie determined to let matters 
take their course, and to keep her 
own counsel. The only person on 
whom she bestowed a partial confi- 
dence was Janet, who received her 
letters on the scale staircase, not 
permitting the postman to enter flat 

o. 3; and Annie, in general, taking 
the precaution of reading them out 
of doors, it came to pass that Miss 
Gray never yet had seen, even an en- 
velope of Charley Maitland’s, 

Now Annie, seated in a sheltered 
spot, and quite alone, tidily opened 
her letter, not tearing it open in the 
manner an eager soul might, but 
opening just as much as was needful 
to extract the inside, leaving the thin 
cover quite uninjured. 

In round bold characters wrote her 
young lover, type of his honest, man- 
'y nature ; and passionate were his 
words. Full of love and trust, he 
wrote, because so true himself, 
and never knowing of the scant 
measure he received in return—a 
measure carefully poured out, al- 
though but a drop into the ocean 
of his large heart. Qu’ importe, 
it is the law of nature that love 
should never be equal; and as 
lovers never find this out, we say 
again, gu’ importe; besides, Annie 
was as Goa made her, she was not 
to be blamed because her heart was 
small ; a drop from it left her drier 
than warm-hearted Charley, who 
poured out his lovesolavishly,and yet 
did not exhaust his spring. She now 
read half through his letter, in which 
he told her many things ; sometimes 
an anecdote of his very young days, 
when his godmother, the Duchess 
of Purefoy, had given him a milk- 
white pony, the first real horse he 
had ever ridden ; sometimes stories of 
his Eton days, when his friends were 
among the noblest in noble Old Eng- 
land ; and Anniesighed, remembering, 
with a pang, how little there was in 
common between them. How could 
she write about her early youth, 
when all she had to tell of it 
was learning lessons at her mother’s 
knee in their little cottage-home—and 
of going to the kirk on Sundays—or 
being taken to a meeting on a week- 
day as a great reward for being very 
good; or the greatest pleasure of 
all—watching for Andrew Jennings 
to come from school and take her 


out to seek for bramble - berries. 
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Again she sighed. This time her 
sigh was echoed, and, starting, she 
looked Up, and saw, standing before 
her, in almost the very same spot as 
he had stood ten long years ago, 
Andrew Jennings, a little stouter—a 
little graver—and ten years older. 
“Tt seems, Miss Jennings,” he said, 
gravely, “we are fated to meet 
er ”» 





e. 

Annie folded up her letter, placed 
it carefully in her pocket, then rose, 
and, holding out her hand, said— 

“ Doctor Jennings, will you pardon 
me? I was very rude to you when 
we last met, now so long ago; and I 
have never seen you to ask forgive- 
ness until now.” 

“T will not pretend to misunder- 
stand you,” he replied ; “ although it 
is seang I should remember, yet I 
do, to what youallude. I have truly 
lived a life since last we met ; I have 
oars fame, I have been married, 
and I am now a widower ; and yet, 
through all, comes vividly before me 
your little speech.” 

“T heard of your loss,” said Annie, 
in a low tone, involuntarily his soft 
voice modulated hers. 

*T heard of your loss, and I felt 
grieved for you.” 

“Thanks, you are very good. She 
was young and beautiful, Miss Jen- 
nings, and she owed so small a debt, 
it was cruel in our universal Creditor 
to make her pay it so soon. He was 

arder to her than to your mother, 
Annie, for her account was long. 
Yet I must not grieve, for what is 
life but a continual dying ?”’ 

“Tt is natural, I suppose, that you 
should talk in such a manner, you 
see so much of death ?” 

“Yes, much truly. The Angel of 
Death reaps round me every day ; I 
walk in the circle of his scythe, so far 
unscathed; and, following him closely, 
treading on his heels, comes the Angel 
of Life laden, and fills up the gaps left 
by cruel, unsparing death.” Annie 
listened with interest ; his voice was 
so melodious it enforced silence, and 
his mode of expression was not such 
as she was accustomed to. Together 
they walked slowly round the hill, 
the great Doctor deep in thought, 
and Annie gazing at him. Suddenly 
he shvok off what seemed to be a 
gloomy line of reflection, and, turn- 
ing to her, said, merrily— 

“ Annie, was this a good year for 
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bramble-berries?” Annie laughed 
and then said sadly— 

“T do not know, I never know 
now.” 

“ But I know,—in last September 
I took my little girl (I have a 
child, Miss Jennings) to the High- 
lands ; we two together—and alone to 
Loch Achray, where we saw a farm- 
house, and my little girl and I fell 
in love with the farmer’s wife ; she 
took us in and fedus on sweetest milk 
and butter, and we gathered bramble- 
berries,--for one week we remained 
there, that isall the time Andrew Jen- 
nings can now spare to childhood’s 
pleasures. Miss Jennings, will you 
come and see mylittle Penelope? She 
is like a snow drop in a poppyflower ; 
in other words, her hair is red an 
her skin white.” 

“ How old is she ?” inquired Annie, 
confused, she knew not why,but some- 
how this grave and graceful doctor 
was very unlike her Cousin Andrew. 

“ How old ?” he repeated, how old 
do you inquire ismyGrecian,too young 
truly to think of an Ulysses, although 
she is precocious,—she is six years 
and some months ; but we must part, 
I see my carriage at the foot of the 
hill. I left it to gain a breath of 
fresh air after a fatiguing morning, 
and I was rewarded by getting a re- 
freshing beyond my expectations, 
Miss Jennings;” bending down to 
apply his compliment more directly 
their eyes met, and Miss Jennings 
coloured. 

“Will you visit my little Pene- 
lope t” he inquired, in lower tones. 

“Yes,” replied Annie, subdued in 
spite of herself. 

“Send in your name,” he said, “I 
suppose you know where to call, I will 
see you at once.” 

hey then shook hands and parted. 
The great doctor getting into his quiet 
handsome dark carriage, and Annie 
walking slowly home, musing truly, 
and forgetting all the time that 
she had never finished her lover's 
letter. 

Directly Miss Gray perceived her 
niece’s step on the stairs, she listened 
and heard her proceed at once to her 
‘own apartment, then delaying a few 
moments #6 give her as well as her- 
self breathing time, she followed to 
her door and knocked. A slight delay 
ensued before she received a sum- 
mons to enter, and then found Annie 
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standing in the centre of the room 
looking rather confused. Miss Gray’s 
perceptions had received an impulse, 
and at once she saw traces of tears 
hastily wiped off the cheeks of her 
fair niece. 

“Orying, Annie? crying, child ; 
what is the matter ?” 

“Crying, aunt,” replied the niece, 
quickly, on her part perceiving the 
marks of Miss Gray’s late emotions. 

“Yes, Annie; and I regret to say I 
have hgd reason to weep scalding 
tears over you.” 

“ Over me, aunt ?” in tones of aston- 
ishment, replied the guilty fair one, 
with distended eyes and deepening 
colour, and whose heart began to 
throb to the tune of, Discovered. 

“Yes, Annie, do not try to deceive 
me longer, I know all.” 

“O aunt, aunt, who told you? 
It must have been Mr. Merton ; but 
how didhe hear it?” Could Charley ? 
and here she broke down in confu- 
sion. 

“Annie, my poor little girl, my 
dead sister’s child, tell me truly, tell 
me who has loved and cherished you 
for full ten years, as if you were my 
very Own, why, why have you thus 
deceived me, and let a stranger see 
how despised Tam?” 

“No, dunt, dearest aunt, I did not, 
do not despise you, how could I? 
but partly because I feared your 
good counsel, and partly because I 
would not injure you in the eyés of 
those of whom you think so much, 
and who like you? ‘That was the 
real cause of my secrécy, dear Aunt 
Jane, and nothing else, bélieve me. 
I knew, too, how you would have 
thought it your duty to tell that over- 
bearing man, that proud Pharisee, all 
about it, and Charley—I mean Mr. 
Maitland—was ae aoa anxious 
to avoid this. He did not indeed ask 
me to conceal our story from you—I 
proposed it—for indeed, dear aunt, I 
could not bear to hear all you would 


say against it. 
give, indeed, it is better as it is, even 
although it has given you a pang.” 


Forgive me, pray for- 


And Annie knelt 
sobbed. 

Miss Gray was affected, she had 
never seen her show so much emo- 
tion, and folding her hands over her 
bent head, she solemnly forgave and 
blessed her. 

Annie was in a curiously stirred 


fore her aunt, and 
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state of feeling, she had never ex- 

ienced such a strange sort of 
urly-burly and she rather liked 
it. ar Maitland, Andrew Jen- 

i and her aunt, all receiving 

from her portions of love, different 
indeed in kind and in degree, but still 
all tearing her little soul, unaccus- 
tomed to be so treated, to babyrags. 

“ Annie, my pet, listen to me, you 
have my hearty forgiveness, although 
(with good intentions, I admit) you 
have not acted fairly towards me ; 
but now, as a little penaice you 
must listen while I recount all that 
Mr. Merton told me to repeat.” And 
very nearly word for word, slightly 
softened, so as not to pierce Annie’s 
swelling breast, she repeated his mes- 

e. 
me Is that ali, Aunt Jane; have you 
ended that man’s wonderful speech ?” 

“ Yes, dear, thatis thesum total of it, 
and now weigh it, child, for although 
cloaked in unpleasant e for 
you or me to hear, it is worth ponder- 
ing over for both Mr. Maitland’s and 
your sakes. I am not sure that you 
would not show more true love by re- 
signing the young fellow than by keep- 
ing him.” Then Miss Gray rose and 
left her to swallow a pill nearly as 
distasteful as the memorable one she 
administered to Andrew Jennings 
some ten years before. 

‘The instant she left the room Annie 
flew to the door, locked it, bolted it, 
and finally drew against it a heavy 
box ; then she sat down at the fur- 
thest end of the room and broke out 
into a passion of tears. Love of some 
kind or other, and for some person or 
other, and wounded pride, nearly 
choked her ; she let down her lon 
hair, she tore it, she stamped up an 
down the room, then nearly exhaust- 
ed with this unusual emotion she 
knelt down at a box, and, still sobbing, 
opened it and took out a little celoured 
* photograph, at which she gazed ear- 
nestly through her tears. 

Poor young Charley, very hand- 
some you look in your pretty uniform, 
of which appear so innocently 
proud, with your sweet laughing blue 
eyes and frank, manly glance, truly a 
very fellow to win a maiden’s love. 
Heavier and heavier fell Annie's 
tears as she viewed the picture, which 
lost form and distinctness in her mist 
of tears, and faded from her sight, 
significant she felt it of the future, 
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as a palpable distance arose between 
her and it, she could bear it no 
longer, but —? the case with 
a snap she put it to its former 
abode and locked the box. 

Then, rising, she bathed her eyes 
in rose water, smoothed and tidied 
her hair, changed her dress, and tak- 
ing her knitting with her, she moved 
back her large box, unlocked and un- 
bolted the door, and joined her aunt 
in the drawing-room. 

Miss Gray judiciously refrained 
from alluding to the topic which yet 
en both their minds, and with 
rather dreary attempts at conversa- 
tion the evening wore away. Next 
morning, after Annie had given her 
aunt breakfast in bed—(Miss Gray 
always partook of that meal in the 
privacy of her four-posted, curtained 
couch)—and replied rather tartly to 
her aunt's honeyed-voiced query of 
“How did you sleep, love?” with 
“ Quite well, aunt ; you know I am 
an excellent sleeper,” she left the 
room directly and did not return for 
a couple of hours or more, and then 
prepared for a walk. 

“Going out, darling—and at this 
hour, dressed so very nicely,” ex- 
claimed Miss Gray, perceiving that she 
had on her best clothes. Annie vouch- 
safed no explanation, although it was 
no wonder that Miss Gray had ex- 
claimed. She had on a handsome 
silk of a neutral tint, a black velvet 
jacket, a black lave bonnet with real 
French roses of a beautiful pink 
colour, a long lace veil drawn closely 
round her face and throat in modest 
folds, and nicely fitting new gloves, 
completed her attire. 

“Well, my love,” slowly said Miss 
Gray, pons her dress and think- 
ing how lovely she was, “mind you 
take your umbrella, for the day looks 
cloudy, and it would be a pity to spot 
a gh st silk.” ie a 

“ N’importe,” sai nie, - 
less] 


e Eh, dear, what’s that you said ?” 

But Annie did not repeat her re- 
mark. She walked to.the door, and 
placing one hand on the lock, turned 
round and said— 

“Aunt Jane, tell the Honorable 
and Reverend Mr. Merton from me, 
that I renounce all claim to Mr. — 
(here Annie nearly broke down)—Mr. 
Charles Maitland. I will never marry 
him, never be the cause of bringing 
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disgrace and infamy on his noble 
house ; and that I trust this my re- 
nunciation will secure for him as High 
a seat in heaven as that favoured 
race now occupy on earth.” 

Before Miss Gray could frame a 
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reply to pes agate had = 
a —— and flown for refuge to the 
Cs ton Hill, there to walk off her 
excitement and plan her course of 
action. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ANNIE TAKES A DECIDED PART. 


Anniz had not enjoyed the good 
sleep which she (rather untruthfully, 
we must confess) implied in reply to 
her aunt’s inquiries. It was a rest- 
less, broken sleep, and when she did 
awaken it was with sensations of 
unrefreshment. 

Her little brain had worked cease- 
lessly, although so unconscious, 
during those hours of sleep, revolving 
ever the same question of, “ Should 
ner I, give up poor dear Char- 

Yy ” 

Annie was proud—pride, in fact, 
was the strongest passion of which 
she was capable, and the Hon. and 
Rev. Daniel had stung her to the 
quick. “She never could, no, she 
never would, enter that family to be 
so spurned ; but in doing so, would 
it not, in fact, give them the victory 4 
whereas to force them to receive her, 
to treat her with deference — nay, 
even to invite her to become a 
member of their proud family — 
would not that be the real victory ?”’ 
Yes, truly; but how to manage 
this? Did she not know that they 
would, one and all of them, rather 
see Charley’s bonny young head laid 
low, and all unblemished rest in the 
family vault, than permit him to 
ally himself with Jennings and Gray 
blood, although in such alliance he 
should find his happiness. 

The words of the Hon. and Rev. 
Daniel rung in her ears. “She will 
ruin his prospects, blast his life ; he 
shall be an outcast from his family ; 
she will be her life long a smuggled 
relation.” For four long years to 
wear his young life out in difficul- 
ties, perhaps debts ; to be scorned in 
his regiment for not doing as others 
do ; and noble and true-hearted as 
‘Charley was, would he have courage 
to fight through this? And after 
those four years had been so worried 
through, and that the splendid young 
fellow, would fly home to claim his 


bride, what should he have to show 
his friends ? 

A lady of thirty-one—well pre- 
served certainly—yet unmistakably 
a lady of experience, having ascended 
her hill, and received all the ripening 
from the meridian sun, and was now 
descending on the other side, slowly, 
slowly still, with the bloom going 
off her peach. 

Annie’s age was beginning to be 
felt by her as a very sore spot. She 
did not like to talk of it, or have it 
talked of was still worse, and would 
not Charley’s soldier friends all trot 
up to her and make their comments ? 
But why did she not think of all this 
before? Alas! there was the mis- 
take. Uncomfortable thoughts had 
clouded her horizon, but young Char- 
ley’s love, sv vehement, so warm 
had dispersed them, leaving behind 
an unclouded brilliant sky ; and the 
specks that now and again had re- 
turned to it were brushed away. 

Annie sighed and wept, then ceased 
to cry, to reflect anew, but still the 
same images arose ; she could not 
chase them away. 

Her aunt thought her a goose, 
although she loved her dearly, and 
had left her to solve her own problem 
in the evident belief that she would 
do so. 

“Oh, dear!” moaned Annie with 
the Madonna face, “ what shall I 
do? If I write and tell him of all 
this, he will throw up his commis- 
sion (if need be), to return on the 
moment. And then, oh, heavens! 
what a row there would be here! 
and what would it profit? Not 
an inch’s way would he make, unless 
that under the vehemence of her 
emotions Lady Merton would sink. 
Even so, there would still remain 
the guardian, and implacable as he 
is now; under such circumstances 
even revenge would be righteous,” 
and Annie tried a fresh thread in the 





web. “Shall I tell Mr. Merton to 
write to Charley, and if he is willi 
to resign me, to say I will submit 
yet Mr. Merton would fairly reply— 

“Thanks, Miss Jennings, for your 
graceful submission, but with head- 
strong young fellows, whose judg- 
ment only comes with manhood’s 
beard, we must take stronger mea- 
sures. Your own good sense will 
tell you such a message would be 
useless. If you desire to act with 
judgment, you will give me a little 
note of simple acknowledgment that 
the engagement is foolish, and re- 
sign him.” 

“Never, never, Mr. Merton !” she 
exclaimed aloud, in reply to this 
imaginary speech ; yet in her heart 
she acknowledged the justice of the 
fancied argument, and tears burst 
out afresh. These tears brought re- 
lief ; and of what were they the 
precursors? Of sober reason; and 
Annie’s part was taken—reason won 
the day. 

It was with a hard spirit Annie 
rose and dressed that morning. - She 
felt unhappy, though determined, 
and was disposed to be outrageous 
with poor Aunt Jane if she had 
yentured to applaud her conduct. 
As to Mr. Merton, no power should 
get her to appear before him to re- 
ceive his hateful thanks. The re- 
pose she had looked forward to as 
a reward for her determination she 
had not found as yet ; thoughts of 
= Charley filled her eyes to 

verflowing ; but Annie Jennings 
would not swerve from a purpose so 
well considered, especially where 
pride and vanity pricked her on ; 
and now she would take a crowning 
step in aid of her favourite passion, 
leaving no gap open for love to 
widen. No !—when Charley would 
hear from his guardian it should be 
out of her power to change ; so Annie 
determinately took out her best 
clothes, smoothed her hair, contem- 

lated herself in the glass, tried 

ifferent effects, studied attitudes, 
ae over studied phrases, and 
finally went out for her walk, as we 
Geeky know, to the Calton Hill; 


but as she did not return for many 

hours, we may naturally suppose, 

she did not restrict her walk to it. 
Aint Jane became very uneasy, 


indeéd, as time wént on; vague 
thoughts, and very uncomfortable 
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ones, assailed her, though dismissed 
at once as silly, yet they would 
return, and each time with added 


ae 

“The child looked determined, 
umph, umph. Dressed in her very 
best clothes. God bless me! I believe 
they always do that when—when— 
nonsense! what a trick fancy is play- 
ing me. That lady who was taken 
out of the little loch in Arthur’s seat 
was dressed in a splendid satin, and 
her neck and arms were covered with 
jewels. God bless me! how myhand 
trembles; Ineverknew myself so silly 
before ; what can cause suchftremors ? 
Annie is as shrewd a little maiden as 
ever trod heather, and her heart will 
never carry off her head. Why need 
I picture such horrible ideas. The 
weather is very conducive to bile; it 
is that, I think, and the liver is press- 
ing on the heart; at all events I do 
not feel quite well.” 

Poor Miss Gray rang for Janet, and 
she gave her a spoonful of brandy, 
and after a little while it and Janet’s 
cheerful conversation quite restored 
her. She wrote a note to hershepherd 
to acquaint him with Annie’s resolu- 
tion. It was as follows— 


“Dear Srr,—My niece has _ be- 
haved just as I expected from her. 
She renounces all claim to Mr. 
Maitland’s hand. No power shall 
induce her to enter a family where 
she would not be received as a wel- 
come addition to it; and you have 
her sanction to enclose this note to 
Mr. Maitland. 

“For her justification permit me 
to state that [am perfectly satisfied 
with the motives which induced her 
to keep me in ignorance of her en- 
pene to your cousin. I hope, 

ear, sir, this note will please you, 
and that in Mr. Maitland’s next 
choice you will find all the necessities 
for your noble family that it needs, 
and in which my poor Annie is so 
deeply wanting. 

“With great respect, 

“ Believe me, dear sir, 
“Your faithful old friend, 


* JANE GRAY.” 


" Miss Gray despatched her note to 
“The Honorable and Reverend 
Daniel Merton,” and then sat think- 
ing over long past days; her first 
acquaintance with him; how she 
had worshipped him, and now how 
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he had disappointed her. In musin 
like these her time was occupi 
and her thoughts were beguiled from 
sweet Annie Jennings with the Ma- 
donna face. 

And now how was our young friend 
spending her time, arrayed in her 
pretty silk dress? Was she merely 
airing it on the Calton Hill, and run- 
ning risks of getting it spotted by 
the mists rising up from Frith of 
Forth } 

Was she indeed acting so unwo- 
manly as this, so regardless of her 
wardrobe’s most honoured occupant ? 

No, indeed, no such thing. She 
had a spirit of her own, this Jennings 
girl ; she had a head, and a clever 
one. She did air herself once, twice 
perhaps, around that literary necro- 

olis oe we so call it 1) of some of 
Botland’s honoured names; but then 
to i place did she direct her 

8 

evinez, je vous y donne en un, en 
deux, en trois, vous y abandonnez ? 
Ah ! well then, she retraced her steps 
toward the town; not walking in 
her usual quick, decided way, but 
continually changing time; sometimes 
walking at prestissimo speed, then 
largo again, until she had entered a 
certain street, famous owing to one 
house in it; and with a rising colour, 
and a beating heart, she stopped at 
this well-known dwelling, and, knock- 
ing, inqvired— 

= is Dr. Jennings at home ?” 

* Yes, ma’am.” 

“Ts he disengaged? ” 

“Disengaged! Oh, no, ma'am, he 
is never disengaged during hours for 
receiving patients.” 

“When he dismisses his present 
patient will you kindly give him this 
card?” and the maid promising to 
do so, showed her into a sort of ante- 
chamber to wait. 

Annie might easily credit the 
maid’s assertion that the celebrated 
doctor was never disengaged, for the 
hall was half lined with ladies and 
gpatlespen. As she passed by the 

oor of the front room she saw 
a long table spread with sae, 
round which several gentlemen s 
eagerly talking and eating. These 
were doctors, she afterwards learned, 
who: met in Dr. Jenning’s house as 
a sort of hospital, and were shown 
by him any interesting cases on hands, 
by which term wferesting doctors 
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mean-any unusual form of malady 
attacking poor humanity, and opening 
out for them an orthodox field for 
experiments. 

r. Jennings was in truth a re- 
markable man—one of those rare in- 
tellects that appear at intervals, and 
adyance, in one huge leap, some de- 
partment of science suffering from a 
dead lock, which until then debarred 
advancement. . A man of large com- 
prehensiveness, who embraced exten- 
sive views of human relations, and 
who did not hesitate, if need be, to 
sacrifice the lives of a few fellow- 
creatures in the grand effort to benefit 
millions. We may advocate the 
principle, although we confess that 
the practice might be occasionally 
objectionable, if the objects were ever 
those in whom we were interested ; 
in such a case we think we should 


cry— 

“Perish the principle, Dr. Jen- 
nings, and save the individual if 
possible.” 

Some porele think that such con- 
duct as Dr. Jennings pursued argued 


hardness of heart ; but in this they 
erred. He wasa man of a particu- 


larly gentle, lovable nature, and en- 
dued with such mesmeric power that 
his melodious voice and light hand 
soothed sufferings which his art fail- 
ed to reach. He was beloved by all 
classes, but especially was he dear to 
the poor, by whose bedsides he would 
sit for hours regardless of the presence 
of squalor and want. Many a 
wretched night in depth of winter 
and in spring’s cutting air would Dr. 
Jennings attend the summons of 
some poor woman with unfailing 
kindliness. He might permit a titled 
lady to wait or send for someone else, 
but a poor person never—although 
the doctor was by no means insen- 
sible to the dignity of the peerage. 
The long ante-room in which Annie 
waited had doors at either end ; one 
communicated with-the hall, the 
other with the stairs. The second 
floor to which it led consisted of a 
large corridor. At one end of it were 
two waiting-rooms, which were de- 
voted to the ordinary run of patients, 
not needing immediate assistance. 
These were always crammed with 
pedple waiting—es in Bethesda’s 
porches—their turn to step into the 
pool—in this casé the doctor's little 
presence-chamiber. Besides these 
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rooms there were a set of small 
chambers all round the gallery, into 
which were drafted one or two ata 
time from the general waiting-room, 
thus bringing them a few steps nearer 
to the waters troubled by the angel. 
These wonders, however, as yet, 
Annie had not seen. She sat up- 
right on a high-back oak chair, 
and watched the continued ebb and 
flow of people from Andrew Jennings’ 
presence, and thought with amaze 
over his fulfilled prophecy. And time 
passed swiftly absorbed in contem- 
— pleasantly carried on, not 

roken up, by the rs to-and-fro. 

One of a multitude of clocks in 
different apartments now struck on 
her ear, and, she reckoned three 
o'clock. Three hours away from 
home. What would Aunt Janethink ! 
And while considering how she should 
get at a maid to tell her shé could 
wait no longer, a light step and a 
shuffling sound drew near, and, look- 
ing up she perceived Dr. Jennings 
entering the room from the interior, 
accompanied by a pretty girl. The 
young lady was talking with anima- 
tion, and leaktnr up into the face of 
the great oo who ambled b 
her side, his feet encased in soft 
woollen slippers. They passed her by, 
without observing her, the doctor's 
fine face directed full to his pretty 
companion, and wearing a sweet, 
gentle smile. On they walked into 
the hall, leaving the door of the ante- 
room wide open, affording Annie a 
view beyond. She was greatly sur- 
prised to remark the conduct of the 
patients, who had been so anxiously 
waiting to see the doctor ; they made 
a passage for him to walk through 
without venturing to interrupt him, 
and his countenance was a study ; he 
did not ignore their presence, but 
appeared to imagine he was gifted 
with the power of invisibility, and 
kept turning on his finger a ring, as 
if it were a present from Gyges. 

After letting out his young friend 
the doctor retraced his steps with the 
same vacant look, but this time he 
was not let to pass all uninterrupted. 
One gentleman, more audacious than 
the rest, stepped forward and hur- 
ried| said— ee 

your pardon, sir, but when 

willitords ou to see Mrs. Hamilton ? 
Monday, 


, Wednesday ?” 
Dr. Jennings Yooked slightly con- 
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founded at such audacity in not re- 
specting his invisibility, and answered 
with the monosyllable— 

“ Sir 

“ Yes, sir,” said the gentleman, a 





* little confused ; “would Tuesday 


answer you ? 

Very peevishly replied the doctor— 

“ As far as I can see, sir. As far 
as I can see.” 

“Thank you, sir, thank you,” re- 
turned the gentleman, bowing, hat in 
band, evidently greatly relieved at 
having secured an answer. 

Annie’s wonder increased. She be- 
an to feel quite shy of this wonder- 
ul man as he now again drew near. 

This time he was not so abstracted ; 
he had no companion to listen to, be- 
sides Captain Hamilton’s audacity 
had roused him to a sense of present 
things, and there was no danger of 
Annie’s being overlooked again. He 
saw her and smiled. His smile was 
ve pleasing, kind, and genial. 

“You here,” he said ; “and how 
long ?” 

“I am not sure. Perhaps two 
hours.” 

“Two hours! Ah, how much I 
am to blame. I now remember it 
was your card that was brought in 
to me.” 

“Yes ; you told me to send up my 
card to 72 whenever I called.” 

“SoIdid. Iam to blame, but my 
mind was so occupied when it reached 
me, it does not appear to meas if I 
had seen the name until now—Miss 
Jennings. Yes; I now remember 
distinctly. How could I have for- 
gotten sweet Annie even for a mo- 
ment ?” 

Here the doctor smiled again, and, 
taking her by the hand, led her up 
the stairs, on which were stationed a 
few sg ome patients, who thought 
to catch him thus, and yet, like their 
companions in waiting down stairs 
(when the opportunity was afforded), 
failed to take advantage of it, and 
allowed the doctor to pass by, holding 
the same abstracted appearance as 
before. He pushed on, still holding 
Annie's hand, and leading her into 
one of the little rooms before men- 
tioned, he left her, saying— 

“In a few moments, my dear, I 
will send for you.” 

But a doctor's minutes are not 
counted as sixty seconds, and a half 
hour elapsed before a maid summoned 
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her, and pointing to an open door 
close at hand, hurried her in, just as 
a lady of considerable height and 
width walked out. 

Behind this ponderous subject 
stood the doctor looking all impa- 
tience, with outstretched hand, to 
welcome in Annie with the Madonna 


‘ace. 

This little apartment was similar 
to the others in size and furniture, 
with one addition, a Davenport, on 
which the learned man wrote his 
preserfptions. Now, the doctor leav- 
ing the door ajar (the window also 
being open, but doctors act strangely 
diverse to their orders), led Annie 
to the little couch, on which he seated 
her and himself, tucking up one 
leg to rest, for he was fagged by a 
hard day’s work. 

“So you have come at last,” he 
said, after a pause, spent in examin- 
ing her attentively, and perceived, 
with professional acumen, that some- 
thing uncommon had occurred. 

Annie, conscious of his searching 
glan felt confused, her bosom 
heaved, and her pink colour deepened, 
and faded away by turns. 

“ At last, Dr. Jennings! ‘It was 
but yesterday that you invited me.” 

“ Yes, true ; but I expected you for 
many years before. I waited three 
years ; then I heard how gay and ad- 
mired you were, and I married.” 

“T dared not come to see you that 
day, Dr. Jennings, I was so rude to 
you, and you were so very angry.” 

“Was I? I suppose I was, yet 
you did not care to inquirehowangry, 
or for how long atime. What saith 
the Scriptures, ‘ A soft answer turneth 
away wrath.’ J did not forget what 
it a says, ‘Let not the sun go 
down on your wrath.’ Annie, I 
watched and waited for you in vain, 
and then I married, I scarcely thought 
to have had the start of you, and yet 
here I have a child of six years old, 
and you are still a maid.” 

Annie muttered some confused sen- 
tence, then asked to see the little 
Penelope. 

“Yes, presently ; surely there is 
no hurry, sweet one. It is long since 
Andrew J ennings has recognised him- 
self, in your presence he tastes the 
flavour of the brambleberries. Oh, 
Annie, sweetest, give me back my 
youth.” 

Annie started, shivered, and did 
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not reply. The doctor becoming 
more impassioned, repeated— 

“Yes, Annie, you alone can do it. 
Give me back my youth, and be a 
mother to my child.” 

She struggled hard to answer, but 
the vision of her young lover in 
distant lands overcame her, and, sob- 


bing, sighing, she swooned against 
his breast. 


The doctor, being a doctor, of 
course knew exactly what remedies 
to apply. He hastily poured outsome 
stimulating drops, and gently forced 
them into Annie’s pretty mouth, after 
a few seconds she sighed deeply, 
and opened her eyes on the anxious, 
intelligent face of her latest suitor. 

“You feel better, Annie ?” inquired 
the doctor, tenderly. 

* Yes, better,” she replied, too 
short a time insensible to be uncon- 
scious of what had caused her illness. 

“T was abrupt, Annie ; shamefull 
ae considering I am a doctor. I 
should have foreseen how a startling 
announcement may affect a delicate 
frame. 

“Oh, no, it was not that. I reall 
do not know what caused it. t 
never fainted before,” returned Annie, 
quite reckless in her disregard of 
truth. But even conscientious women 
display the same in affairs connected 
with the affections. 

“T am perfectly well now, Dr. 
J a 

“ Call me Andrew, or I shall think 
that you despise me still.” 

“ Despise you? Oh, no.” 

Annie trembled for the success of 
her scheme. 

“Well, show it, Annie. 
back my youth.” 

From head to heel that girl shook, 
and yet her p never wavered, 
with wonderfully steady voice she 
answered, 

“Tf it be in my power, Andrew.” 

Dr. J —- uttered a cry of joy, 
and, folding her impetuously in his 
arms, he kissed her lips, her throat, 
her hands, he pressed her repeated] 
in his arms ; he was intoxicated wit 
his great joy. 

Annie bore it passively until she 
could bear it no longer, and burst 
into a hysterical fit of weeping. 

Dr. Jennings quickly cael her, 
feeling very guilty, and remembering 
then for the first time the open door, 
he rose and shut it, and seating him- 

45 


Give me 





self again beside her, he soothed her 
into calmness. ity 

ur ey one, or, 
wine. "Wh wa” Pee fe touched her 
face gently with her handkerchief, 
Annie’s sobs ceased, she smile 
at him, and his face reflected that 
smile, and, beaming all over, he said— 

a My pretty one, I must dismiss 
my patients for the day, or, perhaps, 
I should beindicted for manslaughter, 
for surely I should make some fright- 
ful mistake in my prescriptions, 
and address them all to ‘ Annie Jen- 
nin »»” 

Annie laughed outright, and de- 
clared she must go home, to which 
the doctor objecte 

“You will, visit my child first, 
Annie. Do not go away without 
seeing her.” 

And Annie, although she could 
easily have ee this pleasure, 
was forced to yield. 

“T will first clear the house,” he 
said, and, going to the door, he called 
a maid and gave directions for the 
purpose, then returning, he and 
Annie between them put on her bon- 
net, and smoothed down her ruffled 
collar and cuffs, then Annie rose and 
stood on the carpet the fiancée of her 
cousin Andrew and the celebrated 
Dr. Jennings. 

Now the doctor led the way to his 
little daughter's apartments. These 
were situated in quite a different part 
of the house, and the way to them 
was through a long passage, which 
was completely shut in by double 
d 


ors. 

“ This,” said the Doctor, “is abso- 
lutely a part of my neighbour's house 
into which I broke an entrance : see 
just there. It is of importance to 

ave my child quite out of reach of any 
disturbance ; and my patients some- 
times are ‘noisy, Annie, although I 
make a free use of chloroform, still in 
ugly operations it does not altogether 
quiet a sense of suffering, und little 
Penelope is of such a nervous organi- 
zation she would be easily affected by 
such sounds as sometimes make them- 
selves heard in my house.” 

With conversation like this the 
great Doctor entertained Annie, turn- 
ing occasionally his head towards her, 
and preceding her steps in order to 
show the way. Owing to this pro- 
cedure she had an excellent view of 
his wholé figure—of his breadth of 
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shoulder combined with the five feet 
one inch, the entire length of the 


It was not pleasing, certainly ; 
symmetry was wanting, and pro- 
portion was not there. A strange 
contrast he formed to the image, dis- 
tinct and clear, that rose up to her 
mind’s eye of young Charley Mait- 
land, beautiful in youth and in sym- 
metry, her soldier-lover, and sur- 
rounded with all the pomps and pa- 
geantry of the camp, breathing of 
spices, of dates, of glowing oranges and 
palms, and all the glories of the volup- 
tuous East ; while here her ears were 
assailed by accounts of painful surgi- 
cal operations, of suffering patients, 
and of hysterical children. The con- 
trast was not agreeable, and Annie 
almost groaned a sigh. The quick- 
eared Doctor heard, and turned to her 
with anxious inquiries—was she ill. 

“Oh, no, not the least. Your little 
girl is well defended here ; no sounds 

rom your department could reach 
her, I should say.” 

“ Well, I believe not, Annie ; I fear 
you will find my little one very un- 
tractable. I could not put on the 
curb for the short time I see her, and 
her nurse has not heart to control the 
motherless babe. Annie, will you 
train her up in the way she should 


go 

In all good faith she promised to 
do her best. 

“You were very good to me when 
a wilful, spoiled child ; in common 
gratitude I should return it now.” 

“ Not in gratitude, my Annie ; let 
not such a word appear in our vocabu- 


lary. 

Tanie was spared further words by 
their having now reached the door of 
the nursery. 

Seated at the fire with work in 
hand sat Mrs. M‘Laren, Penelope's 
nurse, commonly called by that little 
girl Clary ; and standing facing a cor- 


ner of the apartment was the said 
little Ponaioes busily engaged scold- 
ing one of her dolls who had been 
naughty and whom she had placed 
there as punishment. 

_ With uplifted finger she was say- 
ing— 

“You tore your best frock, miss, 
in climbing the apple tree, and you 
stole the fruit your papa forbid your 
touching, and you beat nurse because 
she tried to bring you down from the 
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tree ; altogether you have behaved 
shamefully, Cleopatra, and now you 
shall eed in that corner until your 
papa comes in, then I shall ask him 
what is to be done with you ; you have 
broken my heart with your conduct,” 
and the child stamped her foot in 
pretended: passion and grief. 

“Here I am, mamma,” broke in Dr. 
Jennings, “and grieved I am to hear 
how naughty Cleopatra has been.” 

- Oh, dear papa, is that you ?” she 
joyfully exclaimed ; “Cleopatra has 
Inde’d. been bad, so very bad.” 

Catching a glimpse of Annie half 
hid behind her father, she age up 
short, and, getting very red, she re- 
treated. , 

Mrs. M‘Laren, curtseying, placed a 
seat for Miss Jennings, and vanished 
into the adjoining room. 

“ Penelope, come here,” said Dr. 
Jennings. 

Penelope stood immovable, one 
finger laid on her rosy lips, and with 
very round eyes she stared at Annie. 

“Come here, childie,” reiterated 
her father, but with no other effect ; 
not a step was made to advance, 

“Come here, I desire, Penelope,” 
reiterated Dr. Jennings in a decided 
voice. 

Very slowly was one little foot put 
forward, then the other, while the 
round blue-gray eyes were fastened 
with scrutinizing gaze on Annie. 

Slow as this motion was, it yet 
brought her within reach of her 
father’s arm, who, catching hold of 
her pinafore, seated her on his knee 
beside Annie. ; 

Dr. Jennings had not described 
her amiss when he said she was 
like a snowdrop in a poppy flower. 
Her skin was dazzling in its fair- 
ness and her hands and arms were 
round and dimpled. She was tall 
for her years, and yet the limbs 
showed strength and firmness, and 
her feet were small and beauti- 
fully formed. Her face was oval in 
share, the features neat and regular, 
and a pretty mouth with a dimpled 
smile completed her charms, for her 
eyes were not handsome and the eye- 
brow was simply indicated by a red 
line. Her hair was brilliant, red 


‘was not exactly its colour, it was more 
of the crimson tint, and gave the 
effect which Rubens aims at in his 
portraits, Too much colour, perhaps, 
this little creature had to please many, 
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yet in a cold northern latitude she 
was as pleasant a picture of a child 
ore eae seen. Vs 4 

en, my bairn,” whispered pa: 
“look at that lady and kes her” - 

Pen, so adjured, raised her crim- 
son head from off the broad shoulder 
and, after a hasty glance, laid it again 
on its resting-place. 

“ Penelope, do as I desire you,” was 
again whispered, this time a little less 
ms 

“No, papa,” replied the refractory 
child, rpeaking with nervous loud- 
ness, “I do not like her; she is a 
widow.” 

“A widow, child! She is nota 
widow. What makes you say so ?” 

“She must be a widow, papa” 
(this was spoken quite decided] ‘oie 
giving Annie a prolonged cham 
“she must be, papa, for she has a 
widow's nose.” 

“Child, what nonsense are you 
talking?” said her father, with a 
slight tremble of amusement about 
his mouth, for he had a keen sense of 
humour. 

“Yes, papa, she is a widow; she 
has a long nose, and the point of it 
is red. Clary says that is the sure 
mark of a widow, and I don’t like 
widows ; no indeed, dear papa ; and I 
won't kiss anyone but you, dearest 
darling, my own, very own papa.” 

And in the vehemence of her af- 
fection she nearly strangled the 
object of her love. 

nvoluntarily Dr. Jennings glanced 
at Annie, and perceived the child’s 
observation was accurate, in so far as 
that Annie’s handsome (perhaps rather 
long) nose was slightly tinged with 
that colour which we are accustomed 
to view so differently, according to 
its locale. 

Now, to speak truth, the normal 
condition of Miss Jennings’ nose was 
a pure white, an alabaster marble 
whiteness, but hysterical tears at in- 
tervals for forty-eight hours adds 
to colour in that feature, while it 
has the tendency to diminish it in its 
orthodox place, the cheeks. And 
poor Annie’s last burst had left this 
pak shade which the observant child 
iad at once detected, and connecting 
this fact with some talk she had over- 
heard between her nurse and a friend 
of hers, sbe conceived this strange 
idea of Miss Jennings being a 
widow. 
45° 
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Annie, for the first time in her 
life, felt discomposed about her ap- 
ce; she did look strangely un- 
ike her ordinary self, whose greatest 
charm, perhaps, consisted in her 
statuesque repose, which had won 
for her the epithet of Madonna. 
She saw Dr. Jennings’ look and 
hasty withdrawal; she felt the 
warm tint where it should not be ; 
she heard the little girl’s remark, and 
she became positively unladylike- 
looking in her uneasy consciousness 
of her false position. alse we say, 
for the redness of her nose was 
merely accidental, not habitual, and 
her future little daughter-in-law was 
impressed with the belief that she 
was a red-nosed lady, and would de- 
scribe her as such to Clary. Worse 
still, she felt instinctively that Dr. 
Jennings was amused at the remark, 
and like a true man was cooled, even 
though it were but momentarily, in 
his ion for her. 
is did him good service, for his 
consequence rose in her eyes as she 
felt lowered in his—she no longer 
saw the little legs, nor remembered 
the palm trees and spices of the East 
—she forgot there was a Highland 
regiment or a tartan scarf in the 
world—she thought but of winning 
an approving look and word from 
little Miss Penelope Jennings, etat 
six and a half. 

“ Cleopatra will be made sick kept 
standing so long, Penelope— what do 
you think? mothers do not treat their 
children like that,” she hazarded. 

“Do you really say so ?” returned 
Penelope, starting up, forgetful that 
it was the widow whom she disliked 
so who spoke. 

“Indeed I do. What does papa 
think ; he is a physician, and should 
know ¢” 

“T think Miss Jennings is right ; 
Cleopatra should be forgiven,” an- 
swered the Doctor. 

“But she has torn her frock—her 
pink silk—that Clary and I made up 
only yesterday for her ;” and Pene- 
lope eagerly caught up the doll, then 
running to Annie, she laid it in her 
lap, showing off the mischief that 
had been done, quite serious in her 
concern at the supposed carelessness 
of Cleopatra. 

“ Let me take the frock home, and 
I will put it to rights ; see we can take 
out this front breadth where the rent 
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is, and slip in a petticoat of tulle, 
and loop it up with pink ribbons, 
which is quite the fashion. I can 
make her shoes of the torn silk ; the 
shoes should always match the dress 
in colour.” 

“Should they?’ said the child 
slowly, and gazing into Annie’s face, 
she a by = " yn ol 
“Not far from this ; perhaps papa 
will permit Nurse Clary to ieee * a 
to visit me to-morrow or next day, 
when I shall have the frock and glip- 
pers ready ?” 

® _ you know Clary ?” 

“oe 0 ” 


“Why do = ask, rome ?” in- 
quired Dr, Jennings, unadvisedly 
considering what had passed before. 

“Because, papa,” she returned, 
never withdrawing her gaze from 
Miss Jennings’ face, and seizing her 
father’s ae 

“ Because, papa, I could ask her is 
she a widow, and ——” 

“Stop, stop, child—no more of 
fae . . 

“Only, papa,” she continued, ex- 
citedly, bert x the doll with Miss 
: ennings and climbing on her father’s 


nee. 
“Only, papa, Clary said widows 


wear their dresses short, and show 
their feet, and that their feet are 
kept so nice and tidy, and that the 
never soil their stockings the wa 
do—just see here,” and she pulled 
down her boot to show a stain on the 
ancle; “and, papa, that lady’s dress 
is short.” (Annie hurriedly drew in 
her feet.) 

“ Hush, hush, naughty child.” 

“Yes, papa, I saw her feet and her 
ancles, and her stockings are so nice, 
she must be a widow. Dear papa, 
will she hurt Cleopatra ?” 

“T tell you, Penelope, I will not 
permit her to take your doll, or to 
mend her dress, or do any of the kind 
things she has offered, for you are a 
naughty child to speak so.’ 

Penelope burst into a flood of tears, 
sobbing and crying as if her heart 
would break, and alarmed by her darl- 
ing’s tears, mag rushed in. 

“Oh, Clary, Clary,” the child said, 
running to her and burying her face 
in her arms. 

“Is shea widow?” 

Dr. Jennings was greatly pro- 
voked. There was such burlesqueness 
about the whole scene that it made 
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it a difficult matter to know how to 
treat it.. He also felt startled at the 
idea that, although Annie was not 
now at this present time a widow, 
she was very possibly a widow in 
peto, and that he, Dr. Jennings, 
was now making for her the first 
step towards developing this germ 
which his little Penelope so persist- 
oy maintained was in her. 

= oud, however, with dignity, he 
sai 


let us leave 
regret she 


“Come, Miss Jenni 
this naughty child. 
should have made so unfavourable 
an ap ce to you. I can but 
hope that another day she will per- 
mit you to see her behave herself in 
a manner befitting a young lady.” 

Penelope’s roars but it was 
evidently only the lull that occurs in 
great gales when the winds are in 
silence collecting all their forces to 
sweep along with tenfold power. 


Wiru veil drawn down, and active 

hurried tread did Annie—our Annie, 

with the sweet Madonna face, retrace 

her steps to Broughton-place. That 
gloomy corner, fit abode for cats, and 
only cats, she thought, and now o’er- 
shadowed by a greater.gloom than 
had ever yet envelo it; yet a 
gloom caused by the visit of a king. 
Wrapt in thoughts, past, present, and 
to come, she neither heard the flap- 
ping-of the angel's wings, nor saw his 
po nor knew of his presence, though 
the air was filled with the sense of it ; 
on the steps his shadow lay, but she 
felt not its mystery. , 

Into her room she ran, taking off 
her bonnet neatly, tidily folding up 
its strings, into which she stuck her 
little pins to keep ‘em in their folds ; 
then laid by the velvet jacket, and 
the smart silk dress, the collar and 
the cuffs, and the veil, each into their 
respective places. Looked at herself 
in the glass, remarked with pleasure 
the recovered paleness of the finely 

-chiselled nose, and thought of An- 
drew's beautiful voice, and quite for- 
got the length of his legs, and 
mentally arranged what dress she 
would wear next day when she ex- 
to receive a visit from him, 
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Miss Jennings tried to smile off the 
Doctor’s anger, and to snatch a kiss 
from the flushed cheek of the excited 
child. She received from her a tacit 
permission to take away Cleopatra in 
order tomend the rent garment, and to 
make the pink silk slippers. 

“Come to me to-morrow, dear, if 
papa permits it, when you shall re- 
ceive Cleopatra in fresh finery.” 

Penelope hung the head still lower 
over Clary’s shoulder, and did not 
reply. Miss Jennings then left the 
apartment, followed by the Doctor, 
whowith pained feelings remarked the 
looped-up, shortened dress, and be- 
neath it the clean pasterns and active 
looking feet of his beloved, while on 
closing the door the pent-up roars 
broke out afresh, and his ears were 
saluted by the cries of his little 


Grecian— 
“Clary, Clary, she is a widow.” 


and determined, no matter how great 
should be her provocation, not to 
weep. “No,” she uttered alond, “I 
will not give occasion for that curious 
little girl to say that my nose is red. 

Little did Annie contemplate how 
soon that nose would be very red, if 
weeping bitter tears should cause it ; 
but now, self-absorbed, she join 
Aunt Jane in the sitting-room. 

“ Aunt Jr she said, speaking 
from the very door, “I hope you have 
not been anxious because I staid out 
80 long; I could not?” She stopt— 
having now reached the sofa on 
which Miss Gray lay. 

“She is asleep,” she muttered; then 
bending over her she grew alarmed, 
for indeed it was not sleep Miss Gray 
enjoyed. Flying to the bell, Annie 
rang loudly for Janet. 

“ Janet, Janet, come here quickly, 
Aunt Jane has fainted, see here. 
Very much alarmed Janet ran for- 
ward, and looking earnestly into 
the face of her poor mistress, she 
burst out crying. 

“Oh, Miss Annie, it is no faint, it is 
a fit of some kind—God grant that 
she will ever wake up from it.” 

“Do not say such horrible things, 
Janct, I'am very angry,” cried Annie 
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in agony. “Run, run for a doctor, 
fetch the nearest at hand, and—stay 
—yes, take a cab then for Dr. Jen- 
nings, tell him I sent for him, that my 
aunt isvery ill ; andoh, Janet,hasten.” 

She needed no spur, sending up 
another maid to Annie, she rushed 
to the nearest apothecary, dispatch- 
ed him at full speed to her ; then fol- 
lowed out Annie’s directions and 
went to Doctor Jennings’ house. Mr. 
Smith tried all the usual remedies, 
but ineffectually, the poor soul showed 
no evidence of its presence, yet he 
assured Annie life was not extinct. 
Fifteen, twenty minutes were passed 
in anxious watching; ah, surely, 
death was standing by the mantel- 
piece holding back the pendulum of 
the pretty clock, its tick. tick, was so 
slow ; but Annie’s heart was beating 
so tumultuously she could not count 
them. 

“Oh, God! will henever come ?” she 
moaned, not now MneEONS him 
as her Cousin Andrew, or her lover, 
but as him who held the issues of 
life. Hush, a carriage stops at the 
door, she hears a light step on: the 
stairs, and in a second among them 
stands the great Doctor. 

Mr. Smith steps obsequiously out of 
the way, merely explaining to him 
in a low voice in what state he had 
found the patient, and the remedies 
he had applied, to which Dr. Jen- 
nings bent his head making no com- 
ment ; first glancing at Annie then 
at Miss Gray, he examined her care- 
fully. With pitiful gaze Annie 
watched his countenance, he felt it, 
and turned to press her hand. 

“She will recover from this state,” 
he said, “ but of the ultimate results 
I cannot yet s 

Even for this respite Annie re- 
turned fervent thanks,and the Doctor 
being a pious man echoed her. 

In a sweet low voice, withouthurry, 
without rest, (“Ohne Hast, Ohne 
Rast”) he gave directions calm- 
ing everyone by his manner, making 
each one equal to the occasion. Ja- 
net’s loud weeping was checked,—the 
apothecary was awed,—and Annie’s 
natural activity returned to her, she 
felt sensibly warmed, and comforted 
by his smiling approval. 

“What a splendid nurse I have 
eptzayeet from Miss Nightingale’s 
staff,” he whispered, and Annie felt 
joy in her sorrow. 
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Poor Miss Gray, laid in her nicely 
warmed bed, showed signs of return- 
ing consciousness, and Annie bending 
over her, kissed her, murmuring gentle 
words. 

“ My pet,” articulated Miss Gray. 
* Thank God,” burst out Janet with 
a huge sob. The Doctor raised a 
warning finger, directed first to her 
and then to the door, and Janet be- 
came quite still. 

After a few ‘moments’ pause the 
poor invalid spoke again, and Annie 
under the great Doctor’s directions 
explained what had occurred to her 
and all the events of the day, winding 
up by naming Dr. Jennings to her. 

Miss Gray smiled faintly and held 
out her hand to him, he pressed it 
cheerfully, and again his fingers felt 
her pulse. 

“ All right, Miss Gray,” he said, 
“now keep quiet and give poor Miss 
Jennings no more frights. I will call 
again in the morning.” 

“T often wished to meet you, 
Doctor, but Annie was not willing,” 
slowly said Miss Gray. The Doctor 
smiled and glanced at her crimsoned 
face. 
“She won’t object again, dear 
Madam, take my word for it,” 
answered the Doctor. “It was she 
whosent forme now.” “Good night, 
Miss Gray,” then pressing Annie’s 
hand, he vanished. 

Miss Gray had a _— night but 
not a good one, she slept very little. 
Annie and Janet shared the watch 


between them. Annie taking the 


latter half of it. When morning 
dawned, Miss Gray desired to have the 
curtains drawn back for the full light 
to have entrance ; she was perfectly 
collected and calm. 

““ Annie, my darling, can you bear 
to hear what I mustsay?” Annie 
shivered, she knew instinctively what 
would follow.” 

“Yes, Aunt,” she returned as firmly 
as she could. 

“T am dying, darling,—I do not re- 

tet it, love, except for your sake. 
utiful and unprotected I must 
leave you, and it weighs on me. 
Comforts so far as regards wealth I 
can leave you, but no companion 
(Annie sobbed). You have been «a 
good child tome, for ten years we have 
companied together, and never disa- 
greed, save once for a few hours. I 
was vexed with you, but I know you 
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acted to the best of your oie. 
Even although I regret ae onely 
position now, dear, do not 
think Iwas wrong in advising you 
to break with Mr. Maitland ; that 
match would not have brought 
you happiness I believe. Yet the 
way he went about to prevent it was 
not right. Ah! dear, 1 am aggrieved 
for Mr. Merton.” 

Miss Gray sighed and closed her 
eyes. Annie was striving to make 
up her mind to tell her not to grieve 
for her lonely state, that she had pro- 
vided a substitute for her young 
lover, yet even here at the bed of 
death she felt a sense of shame in 
the act, besides she could not ex- 
plain the complex feelings that had 
actuated her to take such a step. 
Yet she must tell somehow, so she 
—— into it at once. 

“ Aunt Jane, I cannot explain how 
it came about, but I must tell you 
all the same. Yesterday I was out 
a long time, I was with Dr. Jennings, 
he is my Cousin Andrew, you know, 
and when children we were engaged 
to be married. Our own understand- 
ing you comprehend,—he married a 
few years ago, but his wife is dead ; 
and yesterday he asked me to renew 
our early engagement, and take care of 
his little daughter; and I promised.” 

Annie hid her face in the bed- 
clothes, and tried to smother her 
sobs. Miss Gray was amazed, but 
too weak to give evidence of it; all 
she could utter was— 

“ So soon, my child.” 

“ Yes Aunt, now or never.” 

“ Did you tell him of the other ?” 
Annie made no reply. 

“You should tell him, Annie.” 
Still no answer! Miss Gray + f back 
thoughtfully on the pillow, and again 
she spoke— 

* Annie, do you love him ?” - 

“ T—I—hbelieve so.” 

“ Then it was all a mistake about 
your love for the other ?” 

“ T do not know, dear Aunt, indeed 
I scarcely understand myself. Do 
not torment yourself about me now, 
dearest Aunt, believe me I will make 
him a good wife, and he is so good and 
. kind, 7 may be quite happy about 

me. But, please God, dear Aunt, you 
ene stay with your poor Annie a little 
onger. 

Annie kissed her fondly, and Miss 
Gray’s eyes filled with tears. “ Bless 
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you, m — oe —_. oe would 
iIlingly stay if He wi 

Miss Gray knew her hours were 
numbered ; she was not to see another 
week on earth, perhaps not half of it, 
and very anxious she was to see the 
doctor and one other. The other one 
who should he be, but him she had 
so worshipped, who promised to teach 
her the better way, whom blindfolded 
she had followed, and into paths 
surely not trodden by the meek in 
heart; whose promise is so rich “that 
they shall see God.” 

* Annie, after the Doctor's visit, 
send for Mr. Merton.” Annie did not 
relish the commission, but her dying 
aunt should be refused nothing. Dr. 
Jennings came, as he said he would, 
the evening before, and Miss Gray 
begged to see him alone. For more 
than half an hour that visit lasted, 
and during it Annie paced impatient- 
ly the drawing-room floor. Impatient- 
ly because nervously, her normal state 
of quietude was quite gone, she was 
now living in an unnatural state. At 
last the door of the sick room ed, 
Annie stopped her march, and With 
a hand laid to her breast, listened 
for the soft tread of her lover Doctor. 
He entered, and at a glance she read 
half of his m e—it was death's ; 
the other half bespoke joy, life’s 
message. 

“0, Andrew, what is it ?’ she said, 
meeting half way his ready arms. 

“ She must oa in peace, Annie, 
if we can give it her.” 

oe Andrew ?” startled Annie 


sai 

“ By leaving you bone of my bone, 
flesh of my flesh, that no man can put 
asunder, for God has joined us.” 

“O, Andrew.” 

“She is right, my Annie, although 
death and life are antagonists, let life 
now take a sting from death.” 

“ To-morrow, Annie, let us marry. 
and in her room, she wishes it. Will 
you consent, my cousin; my com- 
panion ; to be my bride within forty- 
“—- hours ?” 

0 delicately Dr. Jennings urged 
their early courtship, to prove to 
Annie how well acquainted they two 
were ; and she consented, albeit her 
secret weighed on her, had she but 
time she thought to have confessed 
it before they married. Now she 
could not, it was out of the question. 

“I must buy the ring, little wo- 
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man, but who shall be the minister ; 
my Annie is a church-goer, and I a 
Free Kirkite.” 

* Please, do you bring the minis- 
ter, too ?” said Annie, in a low voice. 
“ Only to please Aunt Jane did I ever 
leave the kirk.” 

“Will it vex her now if I do 


“No, no, I will see to that,” she 
answered, hastily, and they parted, 
the Doctor kissing her hand with 
bended knee, and Annie receiving 
his kisses in an utter state of be- 
wilderment ; some ideas mingled 
in her brain, Aunt Jane’s dying, Dr. 
Jennings’ wooing, young Charley’s 

ismissal ; and then—her dress. Was 
she never to have a wedding-dress 
and veil? and bridesmaids? and 
bride’s cake? and honey-moon ? or 
were all thesé things to be one day 
and the shroud, and the coffin, and 
the funeral the next ? 

Death and life thus strangely 
mingled, but life leads the way, and 
Annie must strive to feel that the 

und beneath her feet is that which 
She must tread on, and not the un- 
— land for which Aunt Jane is 


und. 

“ Aunt Jane, dearest Aunt! will 
it, indeed, please you to see me the 
wife of—of Andrew Jennings ?” 


“Yes, darling,’ she answered, 
faintly, “I should then die in peace. 
Will you consent, my Annie ?” 

“Yes, for your sake,” and Annie 
sobbed on her knees beside her, “ on 
one small condition, Aunt, if you 
will permit me to be married accord- 
ing to the Presbyterian form.” 

Aunt Jane gazed at her earnestly, 
and sighed ; then laying one hand 
on her forehead, she said— 

“ As you wish, dear ; I cannot say 
against it.” 

Miss Gray understood well the 
cause of her request ; she closed her 
eyes, and her lips moved as in 

rayer, and Annie guessed that for 
Mr. Merton her petition was laid at 
the mercy-seat. 

“Have you sent for Mr. Merton, 
Annie, dear?” she inquired, after the 
lapse of a few moments. 

ae yet, dear Aunt ; I will di- 
rectly.” 


“Yes, dear, at once,” Miss Gray 
begged feverishly, and Annie hasten- 
ed to obey. She wrote the following 
succinct note :— 
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“ Dear Srr,—Aunt Jane is dying 

and wishes to see you. 
“Yours in haste, 
“ ANNIE JENNINGS.” 

This note the Honorable and 
Reverend Daniel Merton received 
= as he was closing up a long 
etter to his Cousin Charley. In it 
he had laid before him the enormity 
of his conduct, how he had stepped 
to the very edge of the precipice of 
destruction, from which, by means 
of Mr. Elliot, he, the Honorable and 
Reverend Daniel, the young Prophet 
had been called in to save him. 

Mr. Merton did not hesitate to call 
his being stopped that day by Mr. 
Elliot providential ; he believed it to 
be so. He then told the rash young 
man how he had saved him, by 
what means he had prevailed on 
Miss Jennings to renounce him, for 
Mr. Merton gloried in his deeds, and 
did not strive to hide them, and 
meant all he said. Then he con- 
cluded in these words :— 

“T have saved you this time, 
Charley, from an act which would 
have crushed you—an act for which, 
after the first passion had passed 
away, as it must have done, you 
would have blushed. Let it be a 
warning to you, hoy !—let like mate 
with like ; no good comes of aught 
else. Nature will have its way ; the 
duckling frightens the mother-in- 
law hen--she will take tothe water, in 
this showing her sense, for there is 
her home : believe me, Cousin Char- 
ley, the webfeet look ugly on land, 
and everyone sees it. Miss Jennings 
is a very, a remarkably pretty person, 
looking graceful and admirable in her 
own element, but to place her among 
our ancestors to carry on our line— 
oh, Charley! your father's dying 
image would haunt me to my. dying 
day if I permitted such an insult to 
his house.” 

Mr. Merton was satisfied with this 
brilliant peroration; he knew it to be 
a coup, and his bosom’s lord sat 
lighter on his throne. With a smile 
of content he was fastening up the 
cover when John entered the study 
with Miss Jennings’ note. It was 
received carelessly by his master. 
Scarcely looking at it as John laid it 
beside him, he inquired— 

“ Any messenger waiting ?” 

“No, ow not waiting,” 


replied 
John, slowly. 


His manner was 
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peculiar and arrested the Honorable 
and Reverend Daniel’s 
looked up at him. 

“What's the matter, John; you 
look solemn ?” 

“ Nothing, Master Daniel,” he said, 
forgetful for a moment of the sanctity 
of the Prophet ; “except what I’m 
thinking that note will tell you.” 

Mr. Merton tore it seen ane read 
Annie’s very unpleasantly bare state- 
ment of a melancholy fact; and, quite 
overcome, the natural man broke 
forth— 

“Oh, John, poor Miss Gray.” 
lie Yes, s, - was es meant. 

e maid told me, poor thing; in 
floods of tears.” 

“T must go to her at once. Poor, 
poor Miss Gray !” he said. 

Seizing from the old man the hat 


ons - Pa he renhes out of doo 
orgetful of paying his accustom 
Lady 


—y, to ‘ Merton, “ of nee 
sending her a message; forgetful too 
of his Indian letter left unstamped 
on his writing-desk ; and in a very 
short of time he was at Miss 
Gray’s bedside. 

“Dear old friend, how grieved I 
feel,” he said, now sitting beside poor 
Aunt Jane’s bed, holding one hand 


in his; “ I am so sorry.” 

aoe very good.” she answered 
sweetly. 

Mr. Merton sighed ; he had seen 
too much of death’s work not to 
know all his ,touches, and in the 
softened voice and smoothed face he 
now re ised his hand. 

Miss Gray was touched by his 
feeling, and tears filled her poor 


eyes. 

“Dear Mr. Merten, she said, 
“ may I speak to you; although what 
I say may appear presuming for me 
to utter; Lat on the brink of the un- 
known country, one gets a cquirage 
not their own in trying to do the 
Lord’s work. My day ws far spent, 
my night is at hand. 1 desire. to say 
something before I go out into the 
darkness..” 

Quite exhausted, Miss Gray ceased 
for a few moments, looking upwards. 

“Say what you like, dear Miss 
Gra: prenyteing, that presses on you, 
a a you. do not understand 
you exactly ; but you cannot offend 
me. I do not like to see you tired ; 
let me come again?” 
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“Thank you, sir, but I may not be 
ere; and sinner as I am, sir, it 
is not of myself I would now speak, 
but of you. Yes, Mr. Merton, for 
I have in my blind admiration per- 
haps fostered a canker which is eat- 
ing into your noble nature. Oh! sir, 
forgive me. Pride, ae is eating you 
up, and no one will care to you 
of it. To me is left the task—a 
dying woman you will bear with, 
whose inborn conviction came to her 
as she lay dying, sent to her from 
above, may be— receive it, sir, as 
@ message given to her, sent by 
our Heavenly Father, our common 
Father, Mr. Merton, to bless both you 
and her. Qh pray, sir, to be shown 
this black spot wrestle and pray; and 
the Lord in His mere t that we 
may meet again in His blessed king- 
dom, even though I be there but a 
—e 
Mr. Merton’s proud spirit was 
shocked; his ideas of the fitting were 
so upset. He, the — sent for 
ty a dying sheep to told his sins. 
he angry colour flitted to and fro ; 
~ bent his head to hide it, but Miss 
ray’s perceptions were supernatu- 
rally sharpened, and she broke out 
into a passionate wail. Extricating 
her hand from his loosened clasp she 
folded her two palms together, and 
her wounded spirit found utterance 
in prayer. Aloud she prayed, with a 
fervour and an eloquence she had 
never found before, for him her pas- 
tor, her loved, almost worshipped 
minister, that this one great sin 
might be shown to him in all its de- 
formity. With streaming tears (as 
she would have expressed it), she 
wrestled for him; and how could he 
be otherwise than affected to see and 
hear this dying creature, not think- 
ing of herself and her journey so close 
at hand, but of him whom she so 
truly loved. Insensibly the Honor- 
sped area Daniel ae 

i upon nees, and when 
4 prayer ceased his lips firmly 
moved ina fervent “Amen !” 

With folded hands laid on his bent 
head she blessed him, and he humbly 
thanked her. 

“ Leave me now; but if I am alive 
to-morrow will you come again ’’? 

Mr. Merton promised her; and be- 


wildered, affected, he went softly 


away. 








“ Poor Miss Gray, I feel quite sorry 
for her,” said lady Merton to her son, 


ously. 

“ Yes, mother, it is very sad.” 

“Do not take it so much to heart, 
my son; she isnot young. We were 
not all born at the same moment, 
neither can we die in the same 
manner. She is not young. It is 
not as if it were that young person, 
her niece, who was cut off in her 


e. 

The Hon. and Rev. Daniel had 
kept a secret from his mother that 
young person’s audacious aspirations, 

hopes to crush them by his own 
m weight, and sparing her the 
shock altogether. 

“ What is Miss Gray, Daniel ? 
I should say it is not of age she is 


dying.” 

"Oh dear, no, mother” (abstracted- 
ly), “ it is spasms of the heart.” 

dy Merton was glad to hear this, 

for it was not heart but head was her 
weak point, and she continued the 
eonversation more cheerfully, wear- 
ing the subject to rags, all uncon- 
sciously irritating her son by doing so ; 
and at the first moment that he coul 
with due decorum leave her after din- 
ner, he fled for refuge and contem- 


lation to his study, baring his heart 
od inspection as he had nevér before 
one 


First his eye fell on his Indian 
letter, lying on his desk as he had 
left it in the morning. He opened it 
ee a Juntos : carefull 
through, ering each paragrap 
with dee face, and then Woy 
tearing it, he aps ca it into the fire, 
watching it as it burned till nothing 
remained. Then—but we will not 
search further into the secrets of that 
young man’s hidden nature, norreveal 
more of his present acts ; suffice it to 
say, that the re of faith breathed 
so ferventl by the dying woman bore 
evidence of being answered. 

The lamp of life paled and sparkled 
by turns in that dark corner house in 
Broughton-place, visibly growing ex- 
hausted, yet so happy and peaceful 
looked Aunt Jane fhat Annie was be- 

iled into believing her stronger, and 
fr. Jennings did not undeceive her. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


A MARRIAGE—A DEATH—AND A FUNERAL. 








He had been with her early that morn- 
ing, and now Annie was beginning 
to look out for the arrival of her 
lover-cousin, Andrew, not Doctor Jen- 


nings. 

Miss Gray had had also another 
visitor, whom she likewise expected 
back for the wedding. Mr. Merton 
had called early, and had been told 
by her of the astounding fact of An- 
nie, Madonna Annie’s going to be 
married to Doctor Jennings. 

“Dear Miss Gray, are you quite 
sure that this is not a—a— excuse 
me,” Mr. Merton stammered. 

“Sir, I know what you mean. I 
am perfectly collected. Annie is 
going to marry him, he is a distant 
cousin of hers, and they were brought 
up together. He tells me he always 
loved her.” 

“But Miss Jennings. Surely she 
eannot have cared for my cousin, or, 
if so, she cannot love this Doctor ?” 

“T do not know, Mr. Merton,” said 
Miss Gray, weariedly. “I am glad 
to have her settled before I die, and 
Dr. Jennings is an excellent man.” 

Mr. Merton was electrified ; but 
Miss Gray was not in a fit state to be 
talked to on the matter. Besides, he 
felt a little awkward on many ac- 
counts, and a little unhappy, owin 
to his own latent love for the girl 
and his conduct respecting the break- 
ing off the engagement with Cousin 
Charley. But was he not rewarded 
for having burnt his letter? In this 
he felt a glow of satisfaction. Now 
Charley was freed—freed by Annie's 
own act; and surely such a jilt as 
she must appear in his eyes would 
eure his love in stabbing his heart. 
He resolved to keep dark his share 
in the matter until questioned, so as 
to make the speedier cure of Cousin 
Charley's sickness. 

Miss Gray now told her pastor that, 
as Doctor eo belonged to the 
Free Kirk, and Annie also being a 
member of it before she lived with 
her, they had agreed to be married 
by the Rev. Mr. Patterson, according 


to the Presbyterian form. 


Mr. Merton heard this with pain, 
although he did not desire to be the 
officer on this occasion, still it was a 
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blow, a lamb strayed from the fold ; 
surely his sin had found him out. 

“T hope this does not vex you, 
sir. I would not have it so, but in 
such a matter, of course the prin- 
cipal parties should judge for them- 
salves ; but, Mr. Merton,” (poor Miss 
Gray added, as a set-off to the mar- 
riage being taken out of his hands)}— 
“you will bury me, I trust ;” and the 
humbled Prophet bent his head in 


reply. 

e was humbled, and in striving 
to show Miss Gray a sense of it, he 
now entreated permission to attend 
the wedding as a guest, though not 
permitted the privilege of performing 
the ceremony. 

Miss Gray laid one hand gratefully 
on his, in acknowledgment of his 
kindness. 

“Thank you, sir; you do us hon- 
our. At three o'clock we expect to 
have the knot tied.” Then Mr. Mer- 
ton left her, —— to be punc- 
tual to the hour named. 

Shortly after, Annie entered her 
Aunt’s room attired in spotless white 
muslin, without flower, or ribbon, 
or ornament; her glossy hair was 

smoothly braided across her polished 
forehead, beneath which shone her 
almond-shaped eyes, with deeper 
meaning than their wont. She bent 
over her Aunt, who viewed her admir- 


ingly. 

‘Bless you, darling!” she said; 
and Annie trembled. No wonder. 
Surely a wedding under circum- 
stances where death just waits out- 
side the door, is enough to make the 
stoutest heart quail. 

“My Annie, you will see at your 
wedding an unexpected guest.” 

“Who! dear Aunt,” she inquired, 
with surprise. 

“Mr. Merton. It was good in him 
to invite himself ; and I could not 
refuse his request. He is doing a 
violence to his feelings in appearing 
at a Presbyterian wedding, at yours 
especially, dear. 

A taunt was rising to Annie’s lips ; 
_— with anes she epressed 
rom respect to her dying Aunt, an 
replied, that —s she wished 

- would please her. d then she 
moved about the room, putting aside 
empty, half-empty, and full phials, 
the accompaniments of sickness even 
of a few hours,—and tidying up the 
litter of a sick room. Her Aunt 
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watched her every motion, 

up by pillows, and aeo'i eta 
with white satin ribbons, and in a 
snow-white peignoir. Miss Gra 
had wished to put on her cap wit. 
the red roses, but Annie could not 
endure the sight ; and to pacify her 
she trimmed up a night-cap with 
ribbons. 

Annie’s eyes fell repeatedly on the 
watch in its case on the toilet-table, 
and at this moment the hammer on 
the striking weight of the hall clock 
falls with deliberation, announcing 
one—two—three. The hour has ar- 
rived for Annie’s marriage. 

A carriage draws up to the door 
directly after, out of which steps 
Andrew aoe eee with hap- 
— and the . Mr. Patterson 
ooking clerical in large white tie and 
shining black clothes. They are 
joined by a foot arrival, the Honor- 
able and Reverend Daniel Merton, 
who walks in their wake upstairs, 
looking as gentlemanlike as ever, but 
less like a Maitland or a Merton. 

All the blood in Annie’s veins now 
floods her cheeks, and then retreat- 
ing, leaves her looking like a beauti- 
fal statue. She does not faint, sim- 
ply because she must not, thé exi- 
gencies of the case bringing moral 
force to overcome the tendency ; an 


each a feeling the need for ex- 
0 , 


pedition, they at oncé take up their 
laces. Mr. Merton stands beside 
iss Gray ; the Rev. Mr. Patterson 
walks behind a table, on which he 
= a book with black leather 
k, and Andrew, taking Annie’s 
cold fingers, leads her opposite to 
him, and the ceremony commences. 
Mr. Patterson considerately makes 
it as shortas possible, and'very soon he 
is ready to biess the married couple, 
which he proceeds to do with out- 
spread arms looking very like raven’s 
wings. He blesses them in terms 
similar to the blessing which the fowl 
received at the creation of the world ; 
and then Andrew, whose face in his 
supreme happiness had shone out in 
wonderful beauty, pressed Annie to 
his heart as his own, his very own 
one with the Madonna face. Then 
softly they went over to the side of 
poor Aunt Jane, who fervently blest 
them both, Kissing Andrew on his 
noble forehead, and pressing her to 
en who had been as her own 
c 











The Honorable and Rev. Daniel 
was feeling in a very awkward posi- 
tion. He had tried to join in the 
ag nig and had managed to 

e hands with the brid m, 
but the bride would not look near 
him, she would not receive any good 
wishes from him. 

This was hard to hear, the harder 
for being deserved, and Mr. Merton's 
conscience made era oS Miss Gray's 
prayers, would not stilled until 
he begged sweet Annie’s pardon, 
timidly advancing, he held out a hand, 
and wished her joy, adding in a low 


voice— 

“Will you forgive me ?” 

Giving him the my tips of her 
fingers, Annie turn away,—co- 


louring deeply at the same time, as 
she perceived that the whisper 
not escaped the quick-witted Doctor. 


But there was no time for private 
talk, for the whole attention of those 
present were turned to one object— 
poor Miss Gray. Her last hour had 
struck ; her journey was just begin- 


it Bee, see to Miss Gray,” cried Mr. 
Patterson, the most disengaged of the 
party, and instantly he commenced a 


prayer. 

“ Aunt, dear Aunt,” cried Annie. 

Her eyes were closed but themouth 
smiled. Sweeter or her smile 
as the well-remembered nasal rhythm 
of Presbyterian prayer fell on her 
ears. It brought her back to early 
days, to her country home, to dead 
father, dead mother, to brother and 
sister lost when both were young, and 
a flood of early memories rushed over 
her, and all uncomprehended rose up 
that wandering ill-digested prayer, yet 
it satisfied her parting spirit. 

Opsning her eyes she looked 
brightly round on Annie, on Mr. Mer- 
ton, on Dr. Jennings, and on Mr. 
Patterson still praying, then mut- 
tering the words goung home, she fell 
back and expired. 

Dr. Jennings, whose hand had 
never left her pulse during that 
prayer, now relinquished it, and led 
Aunie from the room now occupied by 
death,—leaving the Honorable and 
Reverend Daniel Merton and the 
aa Mr. Patterson standing face to 
‘ace. 

Unnoticed and unheeded had Mr. 
Merton been obliged to stand by the 
dying bed of a member of his own 
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flock, a member of the church of 
which he was a priest, and to witness 
that place—his proper place—filled 
by one whose ministry he could not 
recognise. Surely his sin had found 
him out. 

He could not bear it a moment 
longer, and giving Miss Gray one 
mournful look, he left the room 
and the house, and sought for relief 
and rest under the shadow of his own 


roof. 

He hastened into his study, bolted 
the door, and paced the room hastily 
to and fro. Deep in painful thought 
he it, and then sitting down 
to his desk, he wrote a note to Dr. 
Jennings, in which he made a solemn 

rotest against poor Miss Gray being 
aid in her grave without the prayers 
of the church being read over her. 

The tension of his mind now re- 
laxed after despatching his note, and 
he lay back in his leather chair to rest. 

In the course of the evening he re- 
ceived this answer from Dr. Jen- 


9 
EAR S1r,—Miss Gray’s will is to 
be read to-morrow. Will you be so 
good as to attend at the residence at 
one o'clock? As to the interment, 
Mrs. Jennings agrees with me in ac- 
cepting your offer of reading the 
burial service, as being most agree- 
able to the feelings of her poor Aunt. 
I am, dear sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
ANDREW JENNINGS. 

“That matter is then arranged sa- 

tisfactorily,” thought the Hon. and 

tev. Daniel Merton, and very much 
relieved, he returned to his ordinary 
state of feeling. 

Next day, at the hour Dr. Jen- 
nings had mentioned, Mr. Merton 
reached Broughton-place, flat No. 3, 
and going up stairs was met by Dr. 
Jennings, who brought him into the 
drawing-room occupied solely by poor 
Miss Gray’s man of business. He 
began to read the will at once. 
was very simple and easil 
through. One hundred pounds was 
left to the Hon. and Daniel 
Merton for charitable purposes, and 
fifty pounds to himself in testimony 
of respect and gratitude for many 
rate of kindness. Fifty pounds to 

er faithful servant Janet, and the 
remainder of her property, funded 
and chattel, to her dear niece and 
adopted daughter, Annie Jennings. 
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This was all, and no directions left 
as to her place of burial, or by whom 
she wished the last offices to be 
performed. Mr. Patterson was most 
eager to have the honour of it, and 
hearing from Dr. Jennings that Miss 
Gray had expressed no wishes in re- 
ference to ‘it in her will, he claimed 
her as his own. 

“She died under my ministration, 
Dr. Jennings, besides, what adds 


weight to it, until she came to reside 
in this town about twelve years ago, 
she was a constant attendant at the 


“Mrs. Jennings agrees with me, 
sir, that Miss Gray’s own desires are 
fulfilled in permitting Mr. Merton. to 
inter her as a member of his church. 
Besides, sir, Mr. Merton tells me that 
a few hours before her death she 
spoke to him on this very subject, re- 
questing him to bury her.” 

Mr. Patterson could say nothing 
against this, nor press the matter 
further on Dr. Jennings. He was not 
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a man to be forced into a change of 
apy ae so Mr. P. contented himself 

y talking everywhere: how in her 
last moments Miss Gray had returned 
to her early creed, finding comfort 
alone in the full free Gospel message, 
the uncovenanted mercies of God. 
He introduced the subject in his next 
Sabbath’s sermon, and, with John 
Bogle’s assistance, he wrote and pub- 
lished a tract called “Strayed, not 
Lost; or, The Dying Moments of a 
Reclaimed Member of the Free Kirk.” 

Undisturbed by this wrangling as 
to who had given her her port to 
the unknown land, Miss Gray lay as 
she would surely have wished, under 
shadow of her faved pastor’s church 
—laid in her grass grave by his 
hands, while over her he spoke those 
blessed words—holy, comforting, 
soothing words of the Church’s beau- 
tiful liturgy committing this our 
sister to the ground “In sure and 
certain hope of a resurrection to eter- 
nal life.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


MRS, JENNINGS AND PENELOPE BECOME FRIENDS—MRS. J. GOES HOME. 


For four weeks after poor Miss Gray's 
death, Annie, looking more Madonna- 
like than ever, resisted all the bland- 
ishments of the great Doctor, and 
remained in strict privacy in Brough- 
ton-place, flat No. 3. The only ex- 
ception to this rule being the presence, 
for a few hours each day, of her hus- 
band and his little Grecian. 


That young lady had taken another be 


turn with regard to Annie. The 
Doctor had ee seriously to Mrs. 
M‘Laren on the impropriety of talk- 
ing foolishly before the child, and 
told her, since she had been the cause 
of putting such curious ideas as these 
into her head, she must eradicate 
them as soon as possible. 

Mrs. M‘Laren was scandalized at 
the business altogether, more espe- 
cially since her master had selected 
this lady, whom little jammy 80 
stigmatized to be his wife, and she 
devoted all her energies towards the 
destruction of the work of which she 
had been unwittingly the author. 
This was not so easily accomplished ; 
the idea of Miss Jennings being a 
widow, and of a widow being a very 


unpleasant character, had taken pos- 
session of the little girl’s mind, and 
Mrs. M‘Laren began to feel very 
alarmed indeed. 

“T think, sir,” she said to Doctor 
Jennings, “you had best not come 
to see her until she amends, and pro- 
mises to call the lady mamma ; your 
anger, if she could but believe it to 
real anger, would go nearer to 
quell her than anything else.” 

“Very well, Mrs. M‘Laren; I will 
go to her now, and tell her that until 
you can report to me that she will 
do ‘as you desire her, and ask per- 
mission to visit Mrs. Jennings, I will 
have nothing to say to her.” 

“Thank you, sir,’ and Mrs. M‘Laren 
curtsied deeply and followed her 
master to little Penelope's presence, 
where the Doctor spoke very gravely, 
and wound up all by the threat of 
not seeing her again so long as she 
continued refractory. Penelope sat 
on his knee attentively listening, 
but saying not a word in reply, her 
eyes getting very round and filling 
with drops as he proceeded to rise, 
she clung to him, but he gravely put 
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her aside, and when the door closed 
him she flew to Clary and 
sobbed violently. 

“Hush! hush! child, you will 
make yourself ill, and if you are 
reallysorry you shall have your papa’s 
forgiveness.” 

0 answer came to this, and the 
nurse soothed her as best she could ; 
still she cried, and cried herself to 
sleep in the end. When, after a 
couple of hours, she awoke, she called 

lary to her side, and asked her to 
write a note to papa, which the little 
creature dictated herself. Lying on 
her side, high on her pillow, with 
one dimpled little hand she supported 
her flushed cheek, and told Clary, 
who knelt beside her with her desk 
on the bed, what she wished her to 


say :— 

% Dearest, darling, best Papa—Pe- 
nelope is sorry ; and will love mamma 
if you will only come and kiss her.” 

‘That will do, Clary, now; send 
it at once,” the child said, feverishly. 

“Your papa is not at home, dear, 
but I will leave the note in his study 
as soon as he comes in.” 

She was forced, much against her 
inclination, to be satisfied with this, 
not saying a word or eating anything, 
all nurse could do, but listening for 
every sound. At last the longed-for 
moment came; papa entered, and 
the poor little creature fled like a 
bird to his breast, moaning out, “ For- 
con, pove! forgive your own little 
c 


“Yes, my precious, now she is 
papa’s own darling again.” 

The reconciliation was effected, 
completer even than Dr. Jennings 


had dared to hope. He brought her 
with him next day, the day after the 
funeral, to visit his bride, and in fear 
and trembling as to how she would 
behave to her new mamma. 

On her part Annie had completed 
a very careful toilet, not because of 
her lover-husband, but because of 
little Miss Penelope Jennings. 

Arrayed in black silk dress, mag- 
nificent in its length of flowing skirt 
and white crépe lisse collar and cuff: 
with a row of large black polishe 
beads round her ivory throat, she 
glided into poor Miss Gray’s for- 
saken drawing-room, looking very 
lovely indeed, very fragile, and more 
Madonna-like than ever. 

But what of her nose? Parian 
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marble would have shrunk aside as 
stained and spotted beside the ex- 
— whiteness of that sensitive 
eature, and Mrs, Jennings know 
this; in her inmost soul she felt that 
the purity of her nose defied com- 
petition. And calm, reposed, with 
settled purpose and with dignity, 
Annie went forward to receive the 
visit of her husband and his child. 

Dr. Jennings was enraptured; and 
taking the privileges of a husband he 
embraced and kissed her, to the utter 
astonishment of his little Grecian; 
blushing into shell-like pink Annie 
withdrew from the impassioned man, 
and held out her arms to receive 
the child. Penelope gazed at her 
fixedly, this time with admiration, 
her beauty pleased her infant fancy, 
and rushing into her open arms she 
hid her flushing face on her bosom. 

“ A triumph,” muttered the Doctor 
with great satisfaction. 

“ Yes, I think our victory is won,” 
answered Annie, smilingly raising her 
head with difficulty from the tight- 
ened clasp of Miss Penelope. 

The victory was complete. From 
that moment she attached herself to 
her ; every morning in great state 
being driven to Mrs. Jennings’ door 
in Broughton-place, flat No. 3, in the 
Doctor’s handsome carriage, and 
called for by him late in the day. 

The Doctor complained in vain of 
his bride’s cruelty ; she would not 
abate one day of the allotted four 
weeks, 

Annie had several reasons for this 
arrangement. She desired a little 
space for reflection; events which had 
determined her course in life had 
been hurried on so rapidly that she 
felt breathless and bewildered. She 
seemed called on to mournand rejoice, 
and then mourn again all at once— 
for a lover lost, or rather thrown 
away; for an aunt, a second mother, 
carried off out of the world in a brief 
moment ; and lastly to joy for a hus- 
band gained. 

A husband? Yes, a husband; not 
merely a lover, whose duty is to 
submit, to be even thankful for capri- 
cious treatment, for conduct from 
the fair one, cruel, inexplicable, yet 
for which she gives no reason, at- 
tempts no explanation; and that like 
a slave to which he must submit and 
be thankful. Ah! a husband is a 
different being altogether—he has 
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marital rights, which he is sure to ex- 
ercise, for a time at least, until he gets 
into training; and this is not accom- 
plished all in a day, and never, by 
some women, and never submitted 
to, by some men. Yet asarule we 
may venture to assert that childless 
wives get what the Irishman calls the 
controwl. 

And our Annie with the Madonna 
face had a strong will; on the other 
hand Andrew Jennings was no com- 
mon weak-minded man, who for the 
sake of a quiet life would not strug- 
gle for the reins. Andrew Jennings 

eld them slack; but if Annie with 
the Madonna face ever flattered her- 
self that she tock them from his 
hands she erred. He was a man of 
werful passions, which, as in this 
instance of his marriage with his 
early love, is apparent, and over- 
powered his reasoning faculties for 
the moment, but only for the moment. 
Gentle, yielding, lovable where he 
could trust; but once deceived Doc- 
tor Jennings would turn inward, and 
his profession would supply in part 
the needs of his great soul. 

Annie was watching with deadly 
anxiety the arrival of the Indian 
mails, and in Broughton place she 
was determined to remain until she 
should receive her expected next let- 
ter. She revolved in her mind whether 
she should write or not to Charley ; 
daily and hourly she felt increasing 
dislike to confide her story to her 
husband, and of course the delay 
added to the difficulty of doing so. 

She had certainly a difficult task 
before her; was she to write herself, 
heartless and dishonourable, to Char- 


ley? Was she to acknowledge to her 
husband that she married him with 


the ink scarce dry on paper sent to 
another man in which she acknow- 
ledged love and duty, the duty of a 
girt ledged for life to be his wife ?” 
- Mtr. ates has written it ail,” 
she thought, and to write now, cui 
bono? In her proudest though un- 
acknowledged soul she considered 
Andrew Jennings’ wife should not 
write words such as she must if she 
wrote at all ; and so it happened that 
she lived and died, and = no sign 
(on paper albeit) to foolish, earnest, 
loving, deceived, betrayed Charley 
Maitland. : ‘ 
His letter arrived in due course, 
impassioned and loving as ever. 
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* Soon, my sweetest, fairest, I shall 
have your blessed image to kneel be- 
fore, my own Madonna. Elliot is to 
fetch it to me; even now he must 
be with his precious freight on his 
way. Annie, darling, it will be some- 
thing to soothe me when my heart 
yearns more wistfully than at ordi- 
nary times. I will bring it in my 
bed-room, so that it shall be the first 
image and the last on which my eyes 
shall rest. I dream of you, think of 
you, dearest, from morning until dewy 
eve. Four months I can now lay aside, 
and count over my probation—three 
ao and eight months. Heigh ho! 

et [am happy,so happy in your love 
and thinking over what is in store, laid 
by in the blessed future when you and 
I shall wander through the forests of 
my early home, and when I can then 
smile over these days of anxious ex- 
pectancy. Be true, pone one; and 
all will go well. o not be afraid 
of dear old Daniel. I shall win him 
over to buckle us yet.” 

In Broughton-place, flat No. 3, 
Annie received this letter; in the 
privacy of her own bed-room Annie 
read this letter ; and with dry eyes, 
lest the nose should colour, Annie 
conned over every word, and into the 
blazing coals of her own grate she 
then erect it. 

With hands clasped on her knees 
she sat and watched it burn, burn, 
burn ; and when the last faint curl 
of smoke arose, she pressed her hands 
to her heart and ae from very 
agony. It was asharp pain she then 
experienced—the sharpest she had 
ever felt or should feel again. 

Her other letters received the same 
fate ; eight long, long letters, and 
divers little notes,and all were dropped 
deliberately one by one into that 
blazing grate by the fair fingers of 
Madonna Annie. 

Two other relics were to be dis- 
posed of—a ring, a betrothal ring, 
containing in a secret chamber a loc 
of bright brown hair and a photo- 
graph of Charley. Annie looked at 
them and then at the grate, and a 
violent sob came (she nearly forgot 
her nose, but not quite); her hand 
twitched nervously to and fro, but 
even her strength was not equal to 
the destruction she contemplated, and 
folding both in separate pieces of 
paper, sealing them up, she p 
them in a secret drawer of her poor 
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aunt’s Davenport, and there she laid 
her secret—there she laid the relics 
of a betrayed trust—there she laid 
the witness of her great sin. 

And now Mrs. Jennings was ready 


to r home. 

‘o Hawthornden for a few days 
went Doctor and Mrs. Jennings, 
leaving behind them Penelope, Cleo- 
patra, and Mrs. M‘Laren. 

In wrath little Penelope heard of 
this arrangement. She would go, 
too, she said. She loved mamma now 
as well as papa, and why should she 
be kept at home ? 

Annie would willingly have in- 
dulged her, but the Doctor refused 
to entertain the idea even for a 
moment. 

“No, no, my Annchen,” he said, 
tenderly, “‘ you will soon have enough 
of the little one’s company ; but now 
is my turn.” So the happy two 
went on their honeymoon, the bride- 
groom radiant, the bride serene ; and 
returned, the bridegroom looking like 
a conqueror, the bride like a saint. 
Those were the most blissful days 
the Doctor ever enjoyed ; but Annie’s 
happiness was evener distributed, al- 
most all the days of her life received 
their share, not being greedily 
devoured as were that rash man’s, 
who was in the habit of taking at a 

Ip his allotted portion. And now 
he tried to get into medical harness 
again with the same keen interest, 
but in vain. He was the same clever, 
kind physician, the same unwearied 
labourer in the sicknesses and casual- 
ties incident to mortal frames ; yet 
in all these was a something wanting, 
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perceptible chiefly to the weaker sex, 
and to the young and lovely in par- 
ticular, for Doctor Jennings was a 
husband, and in love. 

He dispatched his man of business 
privately to Loch Achray,and negotia- 
tions were entered into with the 
farmer and the farmer’s wife with 
whom, in the early autumn, he, with 
his little Grecian, had sojourned ; and 
the conclusion of the matter was that 
Doctor Jennings became master of 
the house and some land surrounding 
it. 

Workmen were then soon busy 
about it, adding here, altering there ; 
and the architect was put out of his 
mind at the curious orders the great 
Doctor gave. 

“A library just there,” insisted the 
Doctor; “morning room there, for 
Mrs. Jennings ; nursery, schoolroom, 
there for Miss Jennings,” &c. 

. “T cannot agree, Doctor Jennings. 
I really cannot agree ; no man in his 
senses ever called this a plan,” said 
the architect; and he threw up the 
matter in disgust, and gave the house 
transmogrified to suit the Doctor’s 
caprice the name of “ Lunatic Lodge,” 
which, when the Doctor heard, he 
7 -humouredly— 

“There is no originality in the 
name of Lunatic Asylum, and Lunatic 
Lodge is very like it ; but, my Annie, 
we will preserve the idea; for am 
not I a blessed, doting fool, a lunatic, 
a very madman? and our Highland 
home shall be named after the planet 
favourable to idiots and to lovers— 
Lunar Lodge.” So Lunar Lodge it 
is to this day. 


THE RUTHENIAN QUESTION. 


Nort long ago we spoke about Lithu- 
ania, and remarked on the hopeless 
state of ignorance in which most 
Englishmen were content to live with 
respect to heroes like Gedimin and 
Jagello, and treaties like those of 
Horodlo and Lublin. The case is 
even worse with regard to the Ruth- 
enians : the average “ Philistine” 
knows as much about them as a 
Wessex labourer does about the Fir- 
bolg. Yet these Ruthenians are very 


stirring people just now ; and their 
“question” or “difficulty”—call it 
what you will—is pretty sure to give 


us some trouble by-and-by. It may 
be worth while then to see who they 
are, and why they have a “ question.” 
Of course this is no place to go deeply 
into the matter ; but, just as a good 
many men contrive to knowsomething 
about South-eastern Europe and the 
Eastern question, though there, per- 
haps, never was apyone, except Lord 
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Strangford, who had thoroughly mas- 
tered it ; so with regard to North. 
eastern Europe, we may get a ve 
useful stock of facts without pretend- 
ing to be profound or exhaustive. 
“Wh it becomes just now very 
desirable to get all the enlightenment 
we can about people and countries 
about which we have hitherto been 
satisfied to know absolutely nothing, 
is because, despite the Z'imes and 
Lord Caernarvon, the of Europe 
is not at all so firmly settled as it 
might be ; and when the row does 
begin, these outlandish people, un- 
known to our geographical manuals, 
will assuredly come to the front. 
They are at least as worth knowing 
about as the Shohos, Shangallas, 
and other savages with whom our 
own correspondents made us so inti- 
mately acquainted during the Abys- 
sinian war. We don’t suppose. there 
are many people, except idle half- 
pay officers, who, whenever a war 
is on hand, follow it up con- 
scientiously with one of Wyld’s spe- 
cial maps, and a set of red and green- 
headed pins to point out the positions 
of the hostile armies. But still, in 
this age of newspapers, ae 
likes to know something for himself, 
and not to be wholly at the mercy 
of those enterprising gentlemen who 
ate the special horror of generalsin a 
campaign. And, as for peace, Heaven 
bless us! we believe there is about as 
much chance of it as of the passing of 
a land law which shall satisfy every- 
body in Ireland. Lord Clarendon, 
indeed, thinks the state of Europe 
highly promising ; but Austria has 
just been sending 10,000 men to 
Cattaro ; Bohemian Deputies won’t 
up to the Reichsrath ; and Galicia 
is pretty nearly as discontented as a 
little“ nationality” can be. The Z'imes 
thinks just as the able Whig diplo- 
matist does: it evidently looks on 
“ foreign powers” as or children 
whose heads may be safely knocked 
together if they begin to quarrel. It 
such blatant stuff as “ Austria 
and Prussia have been allies for more 
than half a century; they have had 
their quarrel, and they have settled 
it. . Francis Joseph will look in vain 





for any other available ally than the 
King of Prussia. Let Austria forget 
Sadowa ; and the day will come when 
she will find that the disaster did 
not really affect her position, but 
VOL, LXXIV.—NO, OCCOCXLIV. 
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merely defined, and clearl 


y and, it 
may be ae pen ewer A established it.” 


Very delig in theory ; but as has 
been well said, “A man gets a slap 
in the face, and is told to forget i 
because it has merely defined an 
firmly established what a slap on the 
face is.” The Zimes cannot serious- 
ly think that Austria will forget 

owa. .M. von Beust has been 
full of concessions ; the Prussian 
Crown-Prince’s visit to Vienna was 
his work. But then something out- 
wardly amicable was really needful 
to counteract all the unpleasant 
squabbling which had been going on 
between the two Governments for 
months before. 

The fact is, Austria has allthe work 
in the world to hold together at all just 
now. She is not a nation, she is not 
a “geographical expression ;” we 
may, perhaps, call her the resultant 
of a number of “geographical ex- 
pressions,” for she does not contain 
one complete “nationality” except 
the Magyar. All her other subjects 
have off-shoots elsewhere; her 
Croatians hold.on to fellow Groats, 
ee under Turkey ; her Ozechs 

themselves Slaves, and attend 
Moscow congresses ; her Poles look 
to their brethren in Posen and the 
Kingdom ; her Germans are ready to 
dance whenever M. von Bismarck 
ipes a friendly tune, and her 
uthenians are allied by blood and 
religion to the subjects of that em- 
pire whose interest it is for her to fall 
to pieces as soon as may be. Russia 
has long been keeping Montenegro 
as a thorn in the sides of both 
Turkey and Austria. Every now 
and then the Sapiecha, or whatever 
his name may be, has a present of 
arms, and is incited to raise an in- 
surrection against Turkey, while he 
is supposed to have on hand astand- 
ing grievance in the occupation of 
Cattaro by the Austrians. Russia 
would like to have Oattaro very 
much ; it would do instead of the 
island in the Archipelago which she 
has been long known to be coveting, 
and which the mythical Russian 
general, in Dumas’s “ Orient,” was 
eng in searching for, while with 
Satanic foresight he and his suite 
“introduced diseases among the 
simple islanders in order to make 
them less useful — of Turkey.” 
Therefore, says ia, Cattaro 

46 





Ought to belong to Montenegro ; it 
gave itself up to the Venetians on 
the express condition that they 
should never hand it over to an 
other power ; yet, after the Frenc 
revolution, when Venice fell, Cattaro 
was given to Austria, and the unfair 
ift was confirmed in 1803. And, as 
if this was not trouble enough for 
Austria to have to send 10,000 or 
12,000 men to bring the 9,000 Cattaro 
folks back from the mountains to the 
town they have deserted, there is 
trouble in Bohemia, trouble in Gali- 
cia, trouble even in Hungary, where 
the understrata of that highly com- 
posite ulation are by no means 
satisfied that all the power should be 
in the hands of the Magyars. The 
dual government was a grand hit ; 
it made Austria possible after 
Sadowa, but it only satisfied one out 
of many claimants for power. “Ifthe 
a are to share in ruling,” say 
the Ozechs and the Poles, “why not 
we as well?” And so Austria bids 
fair to resolve herself into a cluster 
of confederate states, united by a 
looser bond than even that which 


binds the Swiss cantons together. 
This would never do in the face of 
such enemies as Austria has to meet. 
Consider the case of the Ruthenians, 


and how steadily Russia has been 
“ nursing” them in order to use them 
in dismembering the heritage of the 


a a he Ruthenians of 
icia are a portion of the race 
which occupies a very large = of 
ropean Russia. To them belongs 
Kiew, the cradle of early Russian 
Christianity ; to them belongs the 
Ukraine, which was Polish till 1686. 
Red Russia, Little Russia, &c., were 
the names of these districts at a 
time when our Russians of to-day, 
slowly freeing themselves from the 
rule of the Golden Horde at Kazan, 
were called not Russians at al] but 
Muscovites. For the name Russian 
there are two ways of accounting— 
either it was a Muscovite corruption 
of a Ruthenian, and was meant as 
a protest against the suspicion that 
the Muscovite was a Tartar, and no 
Euro at all; or it came in with 
the dinavian waranger, Rurik, 
who brought the name from his home 
—viz., the Swedish province of Ross- 
Of course the Russian histo- 

rians, Haxthausen, P. ine, and the 
rest, goin forthe first derivation. Ac- 
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cording to them the Ruthenians are 
Russians of the Russians ; the whole 
sn of Red Russia (Galicia), 
hite Russia (Vladimir), Great 
Russia (Moscow), and Little Russia 
(Kiew and the whole Dnieper valley) 
are and always were homogeneous ; 
and the Poles are merely intruders 
who took advantage of the tempor 
weakness of Russian states to 
their conquests eastward. The R - 
sians, therefore, speak of the annexa- 
tion of Kiew and the Ukraine in 1686 
and of the first partition of Poland 
in 1772, much as a future Bismarck 
might of the seizure of Alsace: 
“Those provinces did not even speak 
Polisi, and their occupation by 
Poland for a certain number of 
centuries did not do away with our 
right to them.” The Poles reply, 
“If they didn’t speak Polish, they 
certainly didn’t speak Russian. The 
were ours for ages, and they sti 
are ours of right, for we are the true 
heads of the Slave race.” 

This again is a mere question of 
sentiment ; if you admit that a race 
may have a head de jure as well as 
one de facto, the Poles may lay claim 
to the former, for their brethren of 
Lithuania speak the purest and 
oldest of the Slave dialects ; buteven 
the most sanguine archeologist will 
scarcely venture to say who was who 
in the old times when Slave peoples 
were first heard of in what are now 
Poland and Russia. The constant 
migrations, the strange ease with 
which some of the incoming tribes 
changed their language (the Bul- 
garians are a case in point), make it 
impossible to say of any of these 
populations that it was absolutely the 
same as the rest. All wecan do is 
to strike an average ; and affirm that 
Slaves are purest in the west and that 
the Tartar mixture becomes rapidly 
stronger as we get eastward. 

Then, theinevitable Norseman com- 
ing in and fixing himself at Novgorod 
and Kiew made the Eastern Slave- 
Tartar differ still more from the pure 
Slave of the west, and probably 
brought with him a large following 
of Finns and Esthlanders. As far as 
names go it seems that the Swedish 
origin of Russia is the most proba- 
ble. The author of the Annals of St. 
Bertin (about 839), the first who 
mentions the name, says “the Rhos 
came from Sweden.” Luitprand, 
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sent to Constantinople by Otho the 
Great, says the Greeks call those 
Russians whom the western people 
call Normans. To this day the Finns 
call the Swedes Ruotz. However, 
the name is of little importance, the 
Rhos became Slavonised , justas the 
Norman became Frenchified; and 
nearly the whole of the territory of 
these Norse princes of the house of 
Rurik passed under the dominion of 
Poland. The real nucleus of the Rus- 
sian Empire is the little duchy of Vla- 
dimir, called after St. Viadimir, whom 
his wife Anna, sister of the Greek Basil 
IL, converted in 998. Here ruled the 
younger line of the race of Rurik, 
while the elder line was decaying at 
Kiew. Of these Grand Dukes of 
Vladimir the most famous was An- 
drew I. (1057). In 1320 the elder line 
at Kiew was conquered, and its ter- 
ritories annexed by the Lithuanians r 
andat the same time the Grand Dukes 
made Moscow their capital, and the 
Muscovite kingdom was fairly started. 
All this time, since Batou, grandson 
of Genghis Khan, had overrun the 
country in 1223, the Russians had 
been the humble slaves of their 


Mongol pone ; and all sorts of 


stories are told of the contempt with 
which the Mongols treated them. 
Ivan III.,who married the niece of the 
last Greek Emperor, made this Mus- 
covite state important. He pushed up 
north to Novgorod,which had become 
a republicand a member of the Hansa, 
and had grown to be so important a 
place that people asked “ Who can 
resist God and great Novgorod ?” 
Ivan took it and treated it so cruelly 
that its power was wholly broken. 
He also went east against the Golden 
Horde, now weakened by dissensions, 
and beat Khan Achmet so we may wd 
—_ Mongols _— raised ; eir 
again. His grandson was Ivan 
the Terrible, the first Czar—the 
others had been veleki knez, grand 
dukes. He formed a caning army 
—the Strelitzes (archers). He got 
up a trade with England ; and tried 
to persuade Charles V. to send him 
workmen and engineers. His son 
Feodor was the last Rurik prince ; 
and soon after him comes the peri 
of weakness, the age of the false Deme- 
triuses, when Poland was able to 
annex all the Russias, except the Mos- 
cow-Vladimir state, and even to hold 
Moscow itself for three years (1610- 
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13). But this was the worst thing 
Poland could have done : the Russian 
spirit was roused ; the invaders were 
driven out ; and Michael, a boyard, 
of the house of Rurik by the mother’s 
side, was chosen Ozar, and founded 
the house of the Romanoffs. He was 
forced by the boyards to re-establish 
serfdom, which Boris Godounoff, Feo- 
dor’s brother-in-law, had abolished ; 
but he also re-established the power 
of Russia, and thenceforward this 
wer is a steadily growing one. We 

ave passed out of the period of re- 
verses and have come to that of tri- 
umphs. Little Russia, viz. Kiew and 
the Ukraine (which word in Polish 
means boundary, the frontier, i.e, to- 
wards the nomads), were given up in 
1686. Smolensk and the adjoining dis- 
tricts had been lost in 1667 ; at last, in 
1764, Catherine set up her puppet, 
Stanislaus Poniatowski, on the 
Polish throne, and in 1772, came the 
partition. Such is a very brief sum- 
mary of Russian history ; and whe- 
ther we derive the name from the 
Rhos-Norsemen who were called b 
Novgorod to help it in some h 
struggle, or from the Ruthenian Slaves 
who are the basis of the population, 
the result is the same. It is just 
this ; a newly-formed Slavonic duch 
mixed up a good deal with the Gree 
empire, and taught Oriental dupli- 
city, and at the same time the need 
of cohesion, by the nearness of its 
Tartar masters, expels those masters, 
and rapidly begins conqueng west- 
ward, just as the kindred state of 
Poland had conquered eastward. It 
is much more Tartar than the states 
which it gradually absorbs, but this is 
an advantage, for it implies despotism, 
and a despotism is always the best 
mode of government for an - 
sive state. The difference is shown 
in many ways ; in Great Russia, for 
instance, the mass of the people were 
serfs; in Little Russia they were 
none free—so free, indeed, that it 
was Sigismund IIT.’s attempts to en- 
croach on their rights and liberties 
which made the Cossacks of the 
Ukraine go over to Russia in 1654— 
a step of which they soon saw the 
felly, if the preservation of their 
liberties was their object. 

But what has all this got to do with 
the Ruthenian question? Just this : 
the Ruthenians in Galicia, east of the 
San, are brethren of the people of Little 
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Russia. Therefore, says Russia, 
eastern Galicia ought to belong to 
us ; nay, western too, for the west- 
ern Galicians are Poles, and Poland 
is ours at last. No, say the Poles, 
your Ruthenians must become ours 
when the’whirligig of time has once 
more set up an independent Poland, 
because, as you say, they are the 
same as our Galician Ruthenians, and 
because they were under us for more 
than 350 years. 

Ruthenian, then, is another name 
for the most eastern Slave people. 
Very probably the name came from 
Rurik, and his Ruotz or Rhos. Any- 
how, all of them, with the exception 
of an outlying district stretching to- 
wards the Tartar settlements, and 
protected against absorption by the 
proximity of those Tartars, were ab- 
sorbed either by Lithuania or by Po- 
land, and therefore when (as we 
showed in a former paper) Poland 
and Lithuania were made one, the 
Ruthenians were joined to the great 
Slave state of that day. Moscow and 
Vladimir were left out, doubtless, be- 
cause the Khan said “You must 
not touch my vassals.” Everybod 
says the Slave race has still its wor 
to do in Europe. It did a good deal 
when it made its first appearance, 
very nearly driving the Germans out 
of the biggest part of Germany. The 
Saxons, we are told, were so hard 
pressed by them that, but for the op- 
portune discovery of the Freiberg sil- 
ver mines, they must oe in. 
Wendisch-fahre (ferry of Wends), a 
little above Dresden, oh 


ows freely how 
these Slaves used to cross the Elbe. 
Then there are traces of them by the 
Lake of Constance, and more to the 
north, in Mecklenburg, they had 


for a long time their “ Kings of the 
Wends,” who, prudently going back 
to paganism in order to keep out 
German influence, retained their in- 
dependence from the tenth to the 
twelfth century. No one ever ima- 

ines that in Schwerin, and even in 

olstein, those Slaves supplanted the 
old Teutonic population. Yet no 
doubt this is why North Germans are 
so much darker than we fancy a Teu- 
ton ought to be. The real Teuton 
must be looked for in Bavaria, the 
Rhineland—anywhere but along the 
Baltic seaboard. Bismarck is a Slave ; 
his face proves it; and under him 
the Slaves have made their first move 
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to the front. But—our Ruthenians. 
Well, that treaty of Horodlo, of which 
we spoke in a former paper, dealt 
with them. It was for some time a 
question whether the said Ruthe- 
nians should belong to Poland or to 
Lithuania ; the end was that the 
made a separate treaty with Polan 
“free nation with. free nation, eq 
with equal.” What first set Poles 
and Ruthenians at variance was the 
question of religion. Poland for a 
long time was happily free from the 
religious quarrels which deluged Eu- 
rope with blood. In her territories 
Latin and Greek, orthodox and 
united, received the same treatment. 
It was Stephen Batory, the Hunga- 
rian peasant, whose rise reminds us of 
that of several ofthe Roman Emperors, 
and who was elected when Henry of 
Valois gave his subjects the slip and 
went back to reign in France as 
Henry III., who first brought in 
the Jesuits (1579). His reign is glo- 
rious enough. He embodied the 
Cossacks into regiments, and beat 
the Muscovites in many battles ; but 
his Jesuits began to persecute, and 
persecution ed out animosity of 
race. Poland became like Ireland ; 
the Ruthenians clung to their form 
of faith as desperately as the Irish 
peasant does to his ; the two religions 
sharpened the differences between 
the two “ nationalities.” It is strange 
that one of the most Jesuit-ridden 
of the Polish kings was a Swede of 
the house of Vasa, Sigismund II. 
He lost ag immensely with his 
subjects by his bigotry, though he 
was able, owing to dissensions in 
Russia, to make a dash at Moscow, 
and hold it (as we said) for three 
years, and get his son proclaimed 
Czar. John Casimir, however, who 
had been a cardinal and a Jesuit at 
Rome before his election, was the 
most uncompromising —— of 
them all. He persecuted Greeks, and 
he persecuted Protestants too. We 
all know how Charles Gustavus came 
to defend them, overran Poland, and 
had the crown offered him by the 
Diet, on which occasion he bumpti- 
ously replied: “Thank you, I have 
Poland already, without your elect- 
ing me.” » This bigotry of John Casi- 
mir alienated the Cossacks, and was 
the chief reason of their passing over 
to Russia, and so depriving Poland 
of its eastern bulwark. It also alien- 
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ated everywhere the peasants from 
their masters, bringing about a much 
worse state of feeling than ever ex- 
isted in Ireland—a feeling which en- 
nabled Metternich to keep Galicia 
quiet by getting the peasants every 
now and then to “pot” the land- 
owners at so much a head. 

How is it we say “peasants” and 
not Ruthenians? Because the Ruthe- 
nian nobles had almost universally 
deserted the Greek Church, just as 
they had given up the Ruthenian dia- 
lect and taken to speak Polish. The 
Poles, converted in the tenth century 
by Bohemian and Italian missionaries, 
received the Latin rite. The Ruthe- 
nians, Christianized by Olga, wife of 
Igor, and by Vladimir of Kiew (of 
whom we have already spoken as 
having married a Greek princess), 
received the Greek form from Byzan- 
tium. After the vain attempt at 
union by the Council of Florence 
(1439), Isidore bishop of Kiew per- 
suaded his people to submit to the 


Pope’s authority, and thus was 
formed the “ United Greek Church.” 
As soon, however, as Russia got hold of 


any part of Ruthenia she took care to 
urge her new subjects to conform to 
the orthodox Greek Church ; and, as 
Russia’s urgency is of a peculiar im- 
pressive character, she usually suc- 
ceeded with the common people. The 
nobles, however, separated from the 
mass of the people by their adoption 
of the Polish dialect, had nearly all 
become Protestants during that six- 
teenth century which saw the Church 
of Rome brought so much lowerthan 
her present position. Then the Je- 
suits came in and won them over to 
the Latin Church, no doubt strength- 
ening thereby the hands of the Pope, 
but playing still more unmistakably 
the game of Russia ; for, with pea- 
sants holding to the Greek Church, 
and nobles bigoted adherents of that 
of Rome, there could be no unani- 
mity ; and the partition of Poland 
was prepared beforehand in the 
divisions of Ruthenia. This is one 
of the many cases in which the 
Society of Jesus did not act with 
that more than human wisdom 
which we are so fond of attribut- 
ing to them. How much better to 
have left things to themselves, and 
to have trusted to the innate differ- 
ences between Ruthenian and Mus- 
covite, instead of making the mass of 
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the people hopelessly anti-Roman for 
the sake of bringing the nobles into 
a position of useless though chronic 
hostility to the government under 
which they lived. It was a false 
move, destroying all nationality, and 
depriving of their natural leaders the 
race which was in a position to be 
the foremost among the Russian 
peoples. Whatever else they did, 
the Jesuits succeeded in destroying 
the future of Ruthenia. The weak- 
ness of all Slave nations is that the 
nobility are a caste instead of an 
order ; the soldiers of the Pope added 
to the separatism of a caste the bit- 
terness of a sect; and, henceforth, 
instead of standing on a firm basis 
and appealing to the Russian Go- 
vernment for reforms, with the con- 
sciousness of being backed up by the 
rank and file of the nation, the nobles 
of Little Russia and the other Ruthe- 
nian countries have never risen above 
the position of grumblers, suspected. 
at head-quarters, and politically of 
no influence whatever. Hence it has 
always been thecue of the Czar to take 
up the cause of the peasant. “ You,” 
the officials have always said, “are 
our brethren, Russians like us. Your 
landlords, ree ene, are Poles 
—aliens in blood, on a 
guage ; or worse, they are renegades, 
who have adopted the habits and 
the creed of those whom it is your 
interest as well as ours to crush.’ 
Even in the most Polish parts of Po- 
land, the Kingdom andthe Lithuanian 
rovinces, this feeling has told, para- 
yzing effort by making thorough 
unity impossible; but against the 
dream of a resuscitated Poland, for 
which Galician patriots seem pre- 
pared to sacrifice the Austrian Eim- 
ire, it tells with immense force. As 
. de Laveleye expresses it, the fu- 
ture of Austria depends on the posi- 
tion taken up by the Ruthenians. 
Russia will have them, if coaxin 
and appeals to religious and soci 
grievances can do anything. We 
spoke of her dealings with the Greek 
priests in Galicia, whom she employs 
to worry the Austrian Government 
much as the Ultramontanes would 
use the Romish priests in Ireland. 
This is how her historian Pogodine, 
writing in ane Se the Poles, but evi- 


dently for the Ruthenians, expresses 
himself : “‘ The Russians of ‘Galicia, 
who inhabit all the eastern part of it, 
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are ails exposed to all sorts of 
vexations and persecutions. That is 
why I say to the Poles, ‘You are 
oppressing our kinsmen in Galicia ; 
how can you wonder then that we 
ot See on your brethren in 
Podolia, Volhynia, and in all our wes- 
tern provinces, where, after all, they 
ate but interlopers?’” For calling 
Galicia Russian there is indeed less 
justification than there would be for 
callin e Provence Spanish. The 
granddukes of Halitsch (Galicia) were 
an off-shoot from the stock of Ruric ; 
but the country never had the 
oe connexion with Muscovy, 
and it was joined to Poland in 1350 
by Casimir the Great, the last of the 
Piasts. All that, however,is nothing 
in the eyes of a Russian historian 
writing in the interests of Ozarism. 
We said that the Ruthenians ought 
to have taken a high rank among the 
agglomeration of races which makes 
up the Russian Empire. From them, 
in fact, the Muscovites received their 
earliest civilization. The Greek 
monks, Cyril and Methodius, when 
they had converted the Bulgarians, 
translated the Bible into the Slave 
dialect adopted by that people, in- 
venting that modification of the Greek 
alphabet which is called Cyrillian. 
From Bulgaria Christianity spread 
into Ruthenia, intermarriage with By- 
zantine princesses having prepared 
the way for it, and with it came the 
and the alphabet which in 
Bulgaria had become sacred. It isa 
mere extension in a less civilized age 
of what Luther’s Bible did for Ger- 
many, fixing at once the “ book lan- 
e,” though not affecting, as 
yril’s Bible did, the speech of every- 
day life. Gradually, from Kiew, 
Christianity and culture went east- 
ward, Slavising the Turanian tribes 
beyond the Dnieper to such an ex- 
tent that it is now impossible to tell 
(despite the proverb) whether or not 
the Tartar underlies any individual 
Russian. Naturally, too, this Cyril- 
lic-Ruthenian dialect, having a sacred 
book to fall back upon, outlasted and 
displaced several Slave forms. It 
got into use in Lithuania, where it 
remained the official | e till the 
sixteenth century. M. Duchinski, of 
Kiew, vice-president of the Paris So- 
cveté phique, one of the knot 
of Poles of whom we spoke before as 
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of literature in France, has a great 
deal to say about this Oyrillian al- 
phabet. It is forbidden in Russia, 
printers being only allowed to use the 
new Russian character ; but it sur- 
vives in Galicia, although the Poles 
made their dialect the official lan- 
guage, and made great efforts to ex- 
tirpatethe Ruthenian. Theirattempts 
to do so in the time of Sigismund IIT. 
strengthened the ill-feeling caused by 
their religious persecutions, and threw 
the Cossacks and Little Russians into 
the arms of the Muscovite Czar. “ If 
you come to us (said the Musco- 
vites) you shall have not only 
your religion but your language, 
of both of which these Poles are 
striving to deprive you.” The bait 
was greedily swallowed over and 
over again. The gradual withdrawal 
of the privileges of the Cossacks, and 
the hard treatment they got from 
Peter the Great, when their hetman 
joined Charles XII., did not open the 
eyes of the Ruthenian peasantry. 

hen the Ozartoryskis formed a 
party against the bad Saxon kings 
of Poland, and again when the pa- 
triotic Bishop Kransinski ‘formed 
the confederation of Bar, both at- 
tempts failed mainly because Russia 
inflamed the peasants against the 
landlords. The knives used in the 
massacres which marked the jac- 

uerie of 1768 were consecrated in a 

reek convent on the east of the 
Dneiper. And yet the moment any 
district was annexed by Russia, Ru- 
thenianism hadinita far worse chance 
than it had among the Poles—the 
Cyrillian alphabet was at once inter- 
dicted, and the native literature was 
crushed out. At this very time Szew- 
ezenko, the national poet, and Pro- 
fessor Kostonarov have been exiled 
with about as much reasonableness as 
if the president and chief bard or 
ovate of the last Eisteddfod were to 
be sent out of England on the plea 
that they at excited the 
aspirations of their countrymen. The 
thing, then, for Austrians and Poles 
alike to aim at is convincing the Ru- 
thenians of Galicia that the Ozar is 
only their friend and protector in 
order to draw them into his net ; and, 
feeling this, the Austrian Government 
will have to outbid Russia for the 
favour of its Ruthenian subjects. In 
times past its policy towards them 
marked by that vacillation 
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which its unfortunate circumstances 
rather than the weakness of its states- 
men have forced upon it. Such a 
composite state has hardly been in a 

ition to act with firmness, unless 
it did what Joseph II. wanted to do 
when he began to understand the ex- 
tent of Catherine’s ambition, viz., to 
drop the German part of his dominions 
into the background and to go in for 
a Freat Slave empire, to which most 
of Western Russia would have gravi- 
tated as a matter of course. The tra- 
ditions of German superiority and 
the real superiority of German cul- 
ture made it impossible for anyone 
but a Joseph Il.—he of whom his 
poet sang— 


“ Yes, he was a despot truly, 
Such a despot as the sun—” 


a model autocrat, to accomplish this ; 
and failing this, Austria has constantly 
been obliged to “trim” according to 
the relative importance of each of the 
races which make up her medley. 
Thus, about 1840, the Poles were 
somewhat violently in opposition: the 
.Government, therefore, took the Ru- 
thenians by the hand, and actually 


brought Ruthenian into the primary 


schools instead of Polish. Count 
Stadion got up the “ Ruthenian So- 
ciety,” and gave all his favour to the 
head of the United Greek ‘Church, 
who was, of course, the rival of the 
Romish Archbishop of Lemberg. They 
even published at Vienna a set of 
class-books and a newspaper in Ru- 
thenian ; and the Ruthenian depu- 
ties, who came up in their peasants’ 
dress and voted en masse for the Gov- 
ernment, were ——, petted at 
head-quarters. It was the old Met- 
ternich plan, divide et impera, and it 
answered onlyuntiltheRut enianshad 
acquired a taste for reading; they then 
began to get books across the Russian 
frontier written on purpose for them, 
which told quite a different tale from 
those prepared at Vienna. “If they 
read these,” thought the Austrians, 
“they are lost to us;” and so they 
went back to the old repressive sys- 
tem, forbade the use of the Cyrillian 
alphabet, and had all Rutherian books 
‘published in Roman type. Of course 
the peasants thought such books were 
stamped with unorthodoxy, and read 
all the more eagerly those which the 

ians smuggled in. Austria thus 
dexterously managed to set both Poles 
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and Ruthenians against her; no 
doubt she had a difficult part a . 
but what should we think of the 
statesmanship which, in the Kerry 
National schools, should at one time 
teach Irish to please the Repeal party, 
and by-and-by, when they found them 
getting troublesome, should prohibit 

trish altogether, and force Mr. Duffy 
to erase these quaint little mottoes 
which he prefixes to so many of his 
volumes ? 

Just now Russian influence is 
strong among the Ruthenians of 
Galicia. The clergy of the United 
Greek Church are nearly as devoted 
to the Czar as those of the orthodox 
Greek Church across the frontier. 
The Metropolitan declared the other 
day that if they celebrated at Lem- 
berg the 300th anniversary of the 
Diet of Lublin, «¢., the union of 
Poland and Lithuania (about which, 
as we sai in a former paper, the 
Poles were making so much noise), 
he would hang out a black flag 
from his cathedral-tower. The edi- 
tor of the Ruthenian “organ” at 
Lemberg (which Austria again per- 
mits to appear in Cyrillian characters) 
wears Russian decorations. The book- 
trade across the Russian frontier 
still goes on; nay, even Viennese 
publishers, consulting the wishes of 
their customers rather than their own 
patriotic feelings, are actually getting 
to print Ruthenian books in Russian 
instead of in Cyrillian type; the fact 
being that Austrian repression on the 
one hand and Russian smuggling on 
the other have at last made the Rus- 
sian the more generally intelligible of 
the two. This is serious enough ; itis 
almost as if the Jrishman was to 
be published in French; but there is 
a set-off on the other side; the whole 
landed interest is virtually Polish, 
and ready to make great sacrifices 
for the restoration of the ancient 
Kingdom, and (since nobility over 
there is a caste, and “the twenty 
sons of a count are all counts”) they 
form a relatively numerous body, the 

litical importance of which would 
be much greater but that the Russian 
functionaries in Russian Ruthenia 
and the clergy in Galicia are always 
sowing strife between peasant and 
landowner, and urging the former to 
aspire to a position of equality. Then 
there is a town party, wing in 
numbers and influence, which is de- 








cidedly opposed to the designs of 
Russia, for it has intelligence enough 
to see what has always been the re- 
sult where these designs have been 
accomplished. How this party may feel 
towards the Poles will depend on the 
“ platform” which the latter adopt. 
They are not at all disposed to give 
in to Polish claims for the establish- 
ment of their old superiority ; but if 
the Poles will be content to take the 
lead in the establishment of a great 
Slave federal republic, of which 
Ruthenia, under its own lords, shall 
be a member, why the progressive 
party will go along with them. This 
republic is to be christened Jechite, 
from the name common to all the 
Slave tribes, which in the seventh 
century occupied the whole country 
from the Dneiper to the Moldau, 
and from the tic to the Black 
Sea. The Russians will thus be ex- 
cluded,ethnically as being only Slavon- 
ized Tartars, the far greater part of 
whose territory was never occupied b 

the Slaves at all, and, of course, politi- 
tically as being subjects of a central- 
izing despotism, the most opposite 
thing in nature to a federal republic. 
It would be a most startling finale 
if, thanks to the efforts of this town- 
party, we were to find, instead of the 
Austrian Ruthenians declaring for 
Russia, those now subject to Russia 
declaring for a Polish republic under 
Austrian protection. It is all very 
well to say that there are only three 
millions of Austrian Ruthenians, and 
that those who are under Russia 
are far too tightly held to be able to 
shake themselves loose. The num- 
ber of the Galician Ruthenians is 
of small importance; the grand point 
is that, owing to the circumstances of 
their government, they can express 
their opinions pretty freely. Since 
Sadowa, everybody in Austria says 
very much what is right in his own 
eyes ; for a time it seemed that the 
strong dual government formed by 
admitting M. Dedk and the Magyars 
toa half of the supreme control 
wo be powerful enough to keep 
down all discontent elsewhere. But 
the Bohemians have shown them- 
selves thoroughly dissatisfied ; they 
have been holding meetings which, 
though put down, were of great poli- 
tical importance ; they have D 
celebrating with a view to excite 
national feeling the anniversary of 
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Huss’s martyrdom; and theirdeputies 
have persistently refused to go u 
and sit in the Reichsrath. Wit 
active opposition in Bohemia,and with 
the groundwork of the Hungarian 
population crying out that they will 
not much longer put up with the 
overbearing domination of the Mag- 
yars, with Cattaro in revolt, pre- 
sumably through Russian meddling, 
we can well understand why Austria 
is obliged to give up her old restrictive 
system, Pog why the wishes and 
feelings of even three millions of 
her people become more than usually 
important. 
for Russia, nobody knows enough 

about her to say how far her Ruthe- 
nians are premature in any aspirations 
towards autonomy. Russia isnot in 
a very thriving state. The emanci- 
pation of the serfs has not as yet in- 
creased the national prosperity ; she 
is going to involve herself in a vast 
expenditure on military railways, 
constructed without any reference to 
commercial convenience, and which, 
though they will rapidly convey 
troops to certain points, will also offer 
special points of attack to an invader. 

ussia, in fact, might not impossibly 
collapse—might become an Euro’ 
China, but for that “faith” which 
she wisely makes her great engine in 
propagandism. She has dexter- 
ously contrived to supply the want of 
homogeneity of race by the establish- 
ment of a national creed; “ holy 
Russia” is a grand watchword—it is 
an idea in which Ruthenian, and 
Finn, and Slavonized Mongol may 
alike take pride. This is her 
strength, just.as the weakness of Aus- 
tria is that to as great a difference of 
race as that which exists among the 
subjects of her rival, she adds the 
widest variety of creed. So long as 
Austria keeps the Slaves in a position 
not much better than that of Russian 
subjects, this sameness of creed will 
suffice to hold Russia together ; what 
might happen if the proposed “ Lech- 
ite republic” was to come into being 
it is hard to say. The more intelli- 
gent Rutheniansare certainly drawing 
towards their Polish fellow-country- 
men, and the Poles seem to see their 
need of giving up their exclusive pre- 
tensions. They are evenemancipating 
themselves from that clerical dictation 
which has been the curse of Poland ; 
and are giving up that rabid Roman- 
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ism which used to be de rigeur among 
Polish patriots. The Lemberg Diet 
has agreed to appoint a commission 
to inquire into Ruthenian grievances 
—some of these are singularly like 
what we are only two well acquainted 
with in Ireland. There does not 
seem to be any definite land-scheme, 
thong the peasants are always open 
to reforms in that quarter ; but, just 
as we have our “Catholic University” 
question, so the Ruthenians demand 
a Ruthenian Gollege (Greek Church, 
of course) at Lemberg. They claim, 
moreover, a “‘ subvention” to the Ru- 
thenian theatre: fancy a theatre in 
Tralee, or in “Catholic Killybegs,” 
with patriotic pieces and legendary 
tales from the Ossianic budget. 
Austria, of course, will grant any- 
thing in reason, rather than have 
three millions of her subjects thrown 
into the arms of Russia ; her plain 
interest is no longer “ to divide and 
rule,” but to draw together her dif- 
ferent subject-races by bonds not of 
ee compulsion but of good- 
will. She has a very difficult game 
to play, If she gives too complete 
an autonomy to Tenet Czechs, 
Slovaks, and Tyrolese, she trans- 
forms herself into a mere federation, 
the bonds of which will be too loose 
to resist any attack, which, in fact, 
will just be holding together in name 
and that is all. Such a polic would 
be simply suicidal—it would hope- 
lessly alienate the Teutonic popula- 
tion, and throw them into the arms 
of the t North German Confede- 
racy, from which it is Austria’s 
interest to keep them separate. It 
would insure the implacable enmity 
of Russia, for to say nothing of the 
disgust which a free federation, con- 
trasting so strongly with their own 
despotism, would arouse among Rus- 
sian statesmen, they would bitterly 
resent the bestowal of any measure 
of independence on the Poles of 
Galicia, who would infallibly become 
eager propagandists all through 
western Russia. What the friend- 
ship or enmity of Russia might be 
worth would of course depend on 
circumstances ; she interfered in 
Austrian affairs with decisive effect 
in 1848, and less than two years 
afterwards she prevented a war be- 
tween Austria and Prussia in such a 
magisterial style that Prussia, at any 
rate, has not yet forgiven her. No- 
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body seems to be able to measure her 
power of cohesion which a long war 
would try severely; but anyhow it is 
clearly far greater than that of Aus- 
tria, unless Austria becomes very dif- 
ferent from what she is now. But 
the grand difficulty in such a loose 
federation as we have spoken of is 
how to adjust conflicting and seem- 
ingly irreconcilable claims. At 
yenras it is Pole against Ruthenian, 
agyar against Slave, just as at home 
it is Orangeman against Fenian, Pro- 
testant against Cullenite; and the 
Council in Vienna has very far less 
power than Downing-street to keep 
the peace between them. The only 
solution of the difficulty seems to be 
in mutual concession. Austria must 
wey the constitution of 1868 so as 
to e it acceptable to the rest of 
her subjects,and not to Germans and 
ers alone; and the different 
nationalities must remember that we 
are no longer in the middle ages, and 
that to demand separate rights in- 
consistent with practical unity is the 
surest way of bringing about the de- 
struction of the empire. 

The federation of the United States 
is the loosest which can in these days 
keep a society together. If the de- 
puties of the different Austrian na- 
tionalities refuse the central parlia- 
ment the right of legislating on any 
matters affecting the trade, the educa- 
tion, &c., of these separate nationali- 
ties, the federation ceases to be any- 
thing more than the mutual connexion 
of distinct states, having the same 
emperor, the same debt, and the same 
army. This willneverdo. The units 
which make up Austria are too weak 
to stand alone; if by their mutual 
repulsion they ruin her, they will be 
“annexed” in detail. Concession, 
then, is necessary on all hands. The 
Poles have always been stubbornly 
unconceding ; their own sufferings 
have never taught them to make 
allowance for others. They are, to 
begin with, almost all bigoted Ro- 
manists, just as their ancestors were 
when they wore an image of the Virgin 
on their breasts in the days of the 


Confederation of Bar, while Catherine 
II. crushed them in thename of liberty 
of consci2nce, amid the plaudits of the 
French philosophers. This intoler- 


ance has been throughout a ve 
blot on the character of Polish 
patriotism. It issad to think of these 
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confederates of Bar rising to main- 
tain their country’s freedom, yet pro- 
scribing all creeds but their own. If 
there is any truth in history, it is clear 
that the Jesuits ruined Poland. Up 
to the seventeenth century she was 
great and glorious, because while the 
rest of Europe was red with the fires 
of religious rsecution, tolerance 
and even nality existed within her 
frontiers. hen other nations were 
getting tolerant the Poles began to 
make intolerance a point of honour, 
just as when other nations were 
throwing aside medizval anarchy Po- 
land bound herself to perpetuate it. 
Nowadays, when even Austria is 
shaking off the yoke of sacerdotalism, 
the Poles, always wilfully behind the 

e, are binding it more strongly on 
their necks. Itis all natural enough ; 
the Russians were Greek Christians, 
therefore the Poles went in for the 
most violent form of Romanism, just 
as the Anglo-Irishman is an ultra- 
Evangelical, while the “Celt” is more 
Ultramontane than an Italian. 

There seems to be a time when it 
is too late for one nation to impress 
its character on another. In what 
we vaguely call the middle ages this 
could be done easily enough. The 
Ruthenians Slavonised many Finnish 
and Tartar so completely that they 
are scarcely to be distinguished from 
pure Slaves ; the Teutonicknightsand 
the Margraves of Mecklenburgh com- 

letely Tetuianioed the Slaves of 
hwerin and west Prussia ; the Bul- 
arians, coming into a Slave milieu, 
Cees mere Slaves ; the Normans of 
Rouen were changed in a few genera- 
tions to Frenchmen. But, nowadays, 
such changes seem impossible ; “the 
feeling of nationality,” as it is called, 
is aroused, and the Poles, for instance, 
will never be able to make Poles of 
the Ruthenians. They had better 
not try. Their oligarchical and ultra- 
montane ideas have brought them no- 
thing but mischief in time past, and 
should surely be given up for the 
future. It is an encouraging sign 
that M. Ledochowski, the Ultramon- 
tane Archbishop of Posen, has met 
with a great deal of opposition, and 
that a strong feeling is growing up 
among the townspeople and in the 
press of Galicia — the Concordat. 
Another charge brought by the rest 
of the Slaves against the Poles is, 
that, during the Crimean ‘war they 
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served in such numbers in the armies 
of Turkey. “They want their own 
freedom, why prevent our brethren 
in Servia and Bulgaria from securing 
theirs? They call themselves the 
eldest-born of the Slave family ; how 
could they then betray the holy cause 
in sucha way?” Ofcourse, the Poles 
were glad enough to help the Turk 
because by helping them they coul 
revenge themselves on ussia. 
Turkey, too, has done them many a 
good turn ; before 1772, for instance, 
she sounded the alarm, warned 
Europe of Russia’s designs, and called 
on the other powers to hinder the 
partition. This charge, then, ought 
not to go for much ; it just shows the 
strength of the panslavonic “idea,” 
the results of which will be widely 
different, according as Moscow or 
Prague becomes the centre of its de- 
velopment. In 1848 we may remark 
the first of these panslavonic con- 
esses was held; it took place at 
rague, and at it the Poles confessed 
they had dealt hardly with the Ruth- 
enians, and promised them full equal- 
ity for the future. All the deputies 
were of one mind ; even the Illyrians, 
who were most Russian in their lean- 
ings (Russia had long wanted a sta- 
tion on the Mediterranean), agreed 
in a against the partition of 
Poland and against a panslavism 
with Russia for its guiding spirit. A 
Slave federation was what they went 
in for; and M. Palacky, the Bohe- 
mian historian, has been for the last 
twenty years preaching up the same 
thing, and now seems to have got 
most of the Poles to go along with 
him. What has Austria to do in 
order to allow this Slave yraene 
to be safely carried out 0 keep 
the peace with Prussia, and to take 
care to give Russia no advantage over 
her. Russia will never be satisfied 
till the dream of Peter the Great is 
realized, and all the Slave states, with 
Trieste and Constantinople to boot, 
are absorbed under her rule. The 
only possible obstacle to thisis a strong 
and united Austria ; and to be strong" 
and united Austria must let her sub- 
jects have as much mutual indepen- 
dence as is consistent with national 
unity. She must, too, herself become 
less and less German, more and more 
Slave. Her business is to fulfil her 
mission as “the Eastern realm,” and 
to take Poland’s place as the barrier 
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ana what is now the representative 
of the old Mussulman ion—the 
onward march of Russian dominion. 

* The Slaves have still to play their 
part in Europe,” and though (as we 
said) they started well enough, they 
certainly have beenalong time coming 
to the front. When we look at the 
map of Europe and see how much 
space they occupy, and think how 
little they have done which we in 
the west care to remember, we are 
reminded of the proverb : “ happy are 
the people who have no history.” 
The worst of it is, they have a his- 
tory, though it is one which few 
of us care anything about; they 
have been, we sometimes think, 
mouldering away, rather than re- 
maining stored up till the time 
should come for them to be wanted. 
Will there be a season of collective 
revival for them? Are we to see 
one out of the many ideal maps of 
Europe, with which statesmen and 
others have amused themselves, ac- 


tually realised, and to have one great 
Western State, an United Germany 
from the Baltic to the Adriatic, a 


reat Federal Slave Republic, and, 

yond it, a Slavo-Mongol Empire ! 
This would account for the whole 
continent, except a few little outlying 
places like our own islands,and Den- 
mark, and Scandinavia, whose place 
might, for the present, be left unde- 
termined. Such a change would con- 
siderably simplify the atlases, and 
would be a great boon to schoolboys, 
who are not grateful enough to M. 
von Bismarck for having already 
swept away so many of those worry- 
ing little German States which their 
fathers used to find it hard to get up. 

Whatever Austria does, she must 
keep her very — Slave population 
—larger than all the rest of her people 
put together—in good humour. If 
she does not, there will be, one of 
these fine days, a partition of Austria, 
when England and France are too 
busy to interfere. Federal institu- 
tions, then, are what Austria must 
go in for ; her different provinces had 
them, in a sort of way, up to 1848 ; 
then centralization became the rule ; 
but it has failed miserably, and must 
be abandoned in toto. Such a Federal 
State, though always weak for attack, 
is not necessarily so for defence : 
Switzerland, with a far looser bond 
than that.of the American Union, has 
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stood her ground ;.think how very 
little chance Russia would have in a 
contest with the United States ; even 
so, an Austrian Federation, of which 
all its citizens would feel proud, be- 
cause under it they were free, protec- 
ted, and honoured, would be fully able 
to holdits own. Are the Slave people 
capable of uniting sufficiently to form 
such a state? At present there is 
really no such ae an Austrian ; 
they are all either Magyars, or Ger- 
mans, or Czechs, or what not. Will 
it be ible to form a federation 
for which its members will feel half 
as much enthusiasm as Poles or 
Hungarians do for their country ? 
Federation is becoming fashionable ; 
it is talked of for Spain. Central- 
ization has had its day ; even France 
is growing tired of it. But the 
federation must be of the modern 
kind ; individualism and the liberum 
veto must be given up. Holland and 
Switzerland have clung to the old 
form ; but the Americans have con- 
tracted the biggest national debt the 
world ever saw in proving - that 
federation nowadays must be close, 
not loose. 

As. for the Slaves, they havea 
great many fine qualities. We need 
not go so far as the Bohemian news- 
paper editors, who say that they have 
done much more in the world than 
the Germans, and who, by claiming 
as a Slave every man who (like 
Luther) has a Slave name, or who 
had a drop of Slave blood in his 
veins, make out much the same case 
as Mr. Disraeli did in Coningsby for 
his Jews ; but we must allow them 
to be poets, musicians, quick and in- 
— (the Slave soldier learns his 
work much sooner, say the Austrian 
officers, than the Senate does). 
Above all, they are intensely demo- 
cratic in spirit wherever they have 
escaped German influence, and this 
is a great point in their favour in the 
democratic age that is in store for 
us. What they want is the firmness 
and unconquerable tenacity of the 
square-headed Saxon ; and yet the 
made a far fiercer and longer stan 
for apni in Mecklenburgh and 
in Lithuania than the Saxons did 
against Charlemagne. Everybody 
knows their gift of tongues : nobody 
wonders at it; for men who live 
where four or five lan es are 
constantly spoken must of necessity 





be born linguists. The idea is almost 
appalling. It is bad enough to be 
among a set of Carmarthenshire 
folks who “have no English,” or to 
lose yourself in West Donegal, and 
find that nothing but Erse is spoken 
in the cabin to which you have at last 
made your way ; but to live in a 
country where a Pole speaks one dia- 
lect, a Ruthenian another, a Russ an- 
other, and so on, where there are six 
or eight Slave dialects, all fanatically 
kept up by those who are born to 
them, seems a distracting idea. 
ay is bad enough in this way, 
but Ruthenia must be worse. It is 
a wonderful instance of man’s per- 
versity that people should volun- 
wey give themselves all this 
trouble, and should perpetuate small 
linguistic differences, instead of fix- 
ing on some common form which all 

ht adopt. But men in general, 
and Slaves in particular, are great 
fools in these kinds of things, and 
that is just why the position of 
Austria is such a critical one. If 
she can but master it, she has a 
noble future before her : the prospect 
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of a great Danubian United States, 
holding together many diverse popu- 
lations, and bringing out their ma- 
terial resources, is a very brilliant 
one. Such a power would be the 
very antipodes of Russia, crushed , 
under military despotism, ruined b 
vast standing armies, and kept bac 
by paternal administration. To it 
would gravitate anything that could 
break loose from Russia—indeed it 
would gradually transform even 
Russia itself. The prospect is a 
grand one, but it is at present im 
nubibus. Austria has a great deal to 
do. We have shown her what her 
“ Ruthenian difficulty” is, and have 
brought in a good deal of collateral 
matter, all illustrating the question 
of what her future is to be. That 
future is so uncertain that we may 
well be thankful our lot is not like 
hers. We have our “Irish diffi- 
culty,” but it is just nothing at all 
to the Ruthenian difficulty; and 
then poor Austria has half a dozen 
others, at least as difficult on the back 
of that. 


REMARKABLE TRIALS. 


MADAME TIQUET. 

Tue following case is translated and 
condensed from the French Causes 
Célébres, a miscellaneous collection 
abounding in strange incident and 
authentic criminality. More years 
ago. than there is any occasion to 
enumerate, we had in our possession 
an English volume in 8vo., called 
“The Epitome of Villany,” of which 
we have never stumbled upon another 
copy. It was, in a smaller form, a 
sort of imitation of the renowned 
Gallic original, but confined to the 
malefactors of our own islands. An 
earlier and more elaborate work, en- 
titled “God’s Revenge against Murder 
and Adultery,” is well worth the pur- 
chase of the curious in book collect- 
ing, and we strongly recommend them 
to place it on their shelves whenever 
an opportunity occurs. The 8 
edition is the scarcest ; the publica- 
tion back for nearly three 
centuries. 


Tigest was the daughter 


Madame 
of Monsieur » & bookseller at 


Metz, who was so fortunate in trade 
that he left behind him above a mil- 
lion of French livres, or nearly 
£50,000. She was born in the year 
1657, and lost her father when she 
was but fifteen years old, having none 
to share this fortune with her, except 
a younger brother. Her person was in 
every respect lovely ; she had a hand- 
some face, attractive eyes, afineair, and 
a majestic look ; she was also tall in 
stature, and symmetrically formed. 
Her natural qualifications were bril- 
liant, and had received all the em- 
bellishments which could be derived 
from education. Thus endowed, her 
— seemed to be a haughtiness 
in behaviour, and an arrogance in 
speech—which scarcely became the 
mediocrity of her birth. 

Amongst her numerous admirers 
was Monsieur Tiquet, counsellor of 
Parliament. He might in all proba- 
bility have sighed with a train of 
hopeless suitors, if he had not made 
use of art in love, as well as in law. 
He practised on an aunt, who had a 
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great ascendancy over his fair mis- 
tress,and bya present of fourthousand 
livres, so e pee 3 persuaded her of 
his passion, that she was continually 
— to her niece in his praise. 
ving observed in the young lady 
eherself an extravagant fondness for 
ificence‘and expense, he one day 

took an opportunity of presenting her 
with a fine nosegay of flowers, inter- 
mixed with diamonds, to the value of 
fifteen thousand livres. These dazzled 
her eyes, and wounded her heart ; or, 
in other words, they induced her to 


— M. Tiquet to the rest of her 
overs, because she looked on him to 
be the most rich and generous of 
them all. 

The aunt improved the kind senti- 
ments she entertained for this gentle- 
man ; while he, on the other hand, 


never examined the temper and 
qualities of the object he admired, 
but believing all things about her as 
fair as her person, resolved at all 
events to marry her if he could gain 
her consent. iduities like his are 
seldom continued long without pro- 
ducing their effect ; the lady was not 
more inexorable than most of her 
sex; her aunt’s lectures, with M. 
Tiquet’s presents, at length subdued 
her are to speak more properly, 
procured her hand, which with great 
seeming tenderness, she gave to M. 
Tiquet. 
he first months of their marriage 
were full of smiles, and overflowed 
with enjoyment. The lady was de- 
lighted with her new husband ; M. 
Tiquet spoke in raptures of his wife, 
and to crown all, she brought him at 
one birth a son and a daughter as 
pledges of mutual love. i 
But this marriage, concluded with- 
out consideration, little answered the 
hopes of either of the po Ma- 
dame Tiquet thought of nothing hut 
her husband’s riches, and how she 
might waste them in subserviency to 
her pleasures. The counsellor was 
so taken up with the beauty and 
fortune of his wife, that he made no 
question of her virtue, which, to his 
cost, he found afterwards was a point 
he ought to have considered. The 
lover thought his mistress rich ; thus 
farhewasright. Hismistressthought 
the same of him; in this she was 
wrong. Here lay the source of their 
misfortunes. : 
The happy days over, the excessive 
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expenses of Madame Tiquet obliged 
bi oe = eee to set a 
unds to them, though against his 
will. The Sieur de Montgeorge, cap- 
tain in the guards, a person who had 
all the qualities of a fine gentleman, 
so dazzled the eyes of Madame, that 
her husband appeared odious ; and 
she and this officer quickly indulged 
themselves in the criminal passion 
they entertained for each other. The 
jealousy of the husband, excited by 
these proceedings, increased in Ma- 
dame Tiquet the aversion she had 
conceived for her spouse. A husband 
who crosses his wife's inclination, and 
a lover who endeavours only to gra- 
tify it, must each make a great pro- 
ress in the heart of a woman ; the 
¢ in improving her aversion, the 
second in increasing her affection; 
and each contributes to the other’s 
purpose without intending anythin 
more than to go on in his own 
In the midst of all these disorders, 
Madame knew how to preserve a 
pearances, and to behave herself in 
such a manner that she was well 
received in the best society, where 
she expressed herself in so lively. 
and at the same time in so elevated 
a manner, that no one had the least 
idea of her foibles. 

M. Tiquet was over head and ears 
in debt, and his embarrassments were 
increased by the expenses _he had in- 
curred in his marriage. He was now 
at the mercy of his creditors, who, as 
is usual in such were for being 
paid all at once. This circumstance, 
added to his constantly watching his 
wife’s steps to interrupt her pleasures, 
raised her hatred to such a pitch that 
it turned at last to fury, and she 
resolved to have him assassinated. 
She had some knowledge of a vile 
character, a certain Augustus Catte- 
lain, who used to attend st TS as 
a sort of commissionaire while they 
stopped at Paris. To this man she 
gave a considerable sum of money, 
and promised him more, in case he 
would take upon himself to be the 
minister of her vengeance. She 
gained over her husband’s porter by 
the same means. They took their 
measures unskilfully, and missed 
striking the blow aimed at M. Tiquet, 
as he came home one evening, not- 
withstanding they had drawn in 
several accomplices to waylay him. 

Madame Tiquet still persisted ; she 





the porter and Cattelain a further 
ore money to mre Ge past in ob- 
livion ; letting them distinctly under- 
stand in the meantime that it might 
cost them their lives if they spoke of 
it. M. Tiquet, who suspected that 
his porter favoured his wife’s com- 
merce with the Sieur de Montgeorge, 
ismi him, and took charge of 
the key himself. He kept his door 
always shut till night, and no one 
aa t in without speaking to him. 
When he went out in the evening he 
carried it in his pocket, and when he 
went to bed he put it under his pil- 
low. - Monsieur and Madame had by 
this time separate beds and apart- 
meen 9 that they never saw each 
other but at table. . 

For three long years they lived in 
this manner, preserving constantly a 
sullen silence. Their behaviour, how- 
ever, being of such a nature that these 
mute scenes sometimes conveyed as 
strong ideas of discord as if there 
had been a vast amount of noisy de- 
clamation between them. In this 
space of time, she gave directions to a 
valet-de-chambre of her husband’s to 
carry hima porringer of broth, which 
was poisoned. The fellow, eupotting 
something, made a false step an 
threw .it down; he afterwards de- 
sired leave to quit the service, and, 
as soon as he lett the house, made no 
secret of the iniquitous affair he had 
discovered. This irritated the lady 
so much, that she determined to find 
out a short remedy by recurring to 
her first project. She opened her 
scheme on this head to her porter, 
and directed him to find persons who 
would carry it into execution. 

It happened that M. Tiquet went 
to pay a visit to a neighbour of his, 
ame de Villemur, and staid there 

retty late. His servants sitting up 
for him heard some pistol shots in the 
street before the door ; upon which 
running out in a hurry, they foun 
their master weltering in his blood. 
When they came up to his assistance, 
he desired them to carry him back to 
Madame de Villemur’s, which they 
did. His domestics then ran to 
acquaint their lady. She, pretending 
extreme surprise, went immediately 
to the house where he was, to inquire 
how he did ; but that was all she could 
do. He having earnestly requested 
that she might not enter the room 
where he was, she was constrained to 
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go back without seeing him, at which 
she affected deep concern. He had 
received three wounds, but none of 
them were mortal. 

The commissary of that quarter of 

the city came to see and examine M. 
Tiquet, as soon as his wounds were 
dressed. The first question he asked 
him was, “‘ What enemies have you ?” 
The poor gentleman answered, “I 
know of none, except my wife.” This 
answer confirmed the suspicions of 
the world, which, as soon as the affair 
became known, fell immediately upon 
her. She did not, however, betray the 
least signs of guilt ; but manifested 
a constancy not easy to be accounted 
for or understood. She went next 
day to the Countess D’ Aunoy, where, 
though all the company fixed their 
attention on her, she not only ap- 
peared serene, but exercised her art 
as much as usual. The Coun 
wishing to put her to the test, aske 
her “if, at last, M. Tiquet had not 
-some suspicion of the person who 
caused the attempt at assassination to 
be made on him?” Madame Tiquet 
answered, “ Alas, he is so unjust as 
to lay it upon me!” ‘The Countess 
replied, that the best thing which 
could be done would be to secure the 
porter whom he had lately turned 
away. Theconversation on this sub- 
ject lasted for half an hour, and, 
though all eyes were upon this un- 
happy woman, she neither by looks 
nor by words betrayed any confusion, 
but rather seemed inspired by that 
resolution which is the effect of inno- 
cence. She went home, and appeared 
there as composed as ever, notwith- 
standing that she was every day 
advised to retire, and seek out some 
place of safety. 

These hints were re to her 
froth time to time, to the eighth day, 
when a Theatin monk came hastily 
into her chamber, and addressed her 
thus :—“ e, there is no time to 
be lost ; ina few moments you will 
be copenenien I have brought you 
one of the habits of our order, slip it 


on, get down stairs, a sedan is waiting 


which will carry you to a place 
where there is a post-chaise, in which 
you may g° immediately to Calais, 
and from thence to England, till we see 
what turn things will take.” “Such 
measures,” replied Madame Tiquet, 
“are proper for the guilty, innocence 
is everywhere secure ; these reports 
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are spread by my husband, to preju- 
dice me in the eyes of the world, and 
to intimidate me into leaving the 
country that he may get my fortune 
into his own hands ; but his devices 
shall fail him. I am not frightened ; 
I will fall into the hands of the law, 
for I doubt not but the law will do 
me justice.” She then thanked the 
Theatin for his well-meant zeal and 
kindness, and waited with much 
seeming tranquillity the issue of the 
business, She flattered herself she 
had taken such precautions that 
no proof could possibly appear of 
her having procured the assassina- 
tion of her husband, and acted the 
heroine to the highest point of per- 
fection. 

The next morning, Madame de 
Senonville came to see her, and when 
she would have gone away, Madame 
Tiquet detained her. “Ab,” said she, 
“T shall presently be arrested by the 
officers of justice, and I would not 


have them find me alone.” The words 
were scarely out of her mouth, when 
the Sieur Deffita, lieutenant-cruminel, 
entered the room. Madame Tiquet 
arose, and paid him her compliments 
with great gravity. “ You needed not, 


sir,” she said, “to have brought this 
imposing escort, I never had any 
intention to fly, and if you had come 
alone, I should have gone with you 
wherever you were pleased to carry 
me.” She then desired him to put 
his seal upon her effects, that her 
fortune might suffer as little as pos- 
sible. She next took pains to quiet 
her son, a boy of eight or nine years 
old, of whom she was very fond. She 
gave him money to divert himself 
with ; and, to silence his fears, as- 
-sumed a serenity and pleasantness 
of manner which surprised all that 
were near her. 

After taking leave of Madame de 
Senonville,she weut down stairs with 
the lieutenant-criminel, and leaped 
with much alacrity into the coach. 
As ner neees through thestreets, she 
saw a lady of her acquaintance whom 
she saluted with her usual politeness 
and affability. She looked sometimes 
on the guards who accompanied her, 
but without emotion, and seemed as 
easy as if she had been going to pay 
a visit. On coming, however, to the 
Ch&telet she changed colour, but pre- 
sently recovered herself, and appeared 
as serene as ever. 
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_ Augustus Cattelain put himself 
into the hands of justice, making an 
open confession that, three years 
before, Madame Tiquet had 
him in a conspiracy to murder her 
husband, in which her porter was 
concerned ;- it was upon this that she 
was apprehended, for, as to the recent 
attempt, there was no proof against 
her. er crime, therefore, was not 
the actual easing her husband to be 
assassinated, but for having been con- 
cerned in a conspiracy for that pur- 
pose, which had not taken effect. For 
this offence she incurred a capital 
are and the Judges of the 
hatelet, on the 3rd of June, 1699, 
sentence upon her and upon 
the porter, by which she was ad- 
udged to have her head cut off, and 
e to be hanged. This was after- 
wards confirmed by an arrét of 
Parliament. Augustus Cattelain, not- 
withstanding his being an evidence, 
was condemned to the galleys for life, 
spews sentence on such a notorious 
villain, who questionless made this 
discovery, not from any principle of 
ustice or feeling of compunction, 
ut solely with the hope of savin, 
himself from that violent deat 
which his crimes had long before 
deserved. 
M. Tiquet, being cured of his 
wounds, went to Versailles, accom- 
anied by his two children, and threw 
imself at the feet of the king, 
“Sire,” said he “I implore your 
mercy for Madame Tiquet; be not 
more severe than God himself, who 
doubtless has pardoned her on her re- 
pentance. Has your justice been more 
offended than 1? yet I freely forgive 
her, and my children lift up for their 
mother their pure and innocent hands 
to your majesty. The crime she in- 
tended has been expiated by the 
terrors and afflictions she has felt in 
the deplorable condition sheis nowin, 
ready to fall a sacrifice to justice. As 
her sin, then, is done away, do no 
Sire, inflict death for repentance.’ 
The king was, notwithstanding, 
inexorable. But he granted to M. 
Tiquet all the property of his wife, 
which would otherwise have fallen to 
the Crown, that his own and his 
children’s circumstances might be 
made more easy. The brother of 
this unhappy woman, who was a 
captain in the guards, as well as the 
Sieur de Montgeorge, used all their 








beet fa Bit 
yie! ; but the ishop 
of Paris, the famous Cardinal de 
Nodilles, interposed, and told him 
that if such a crime esca with 
impunity, it would become frequent ; 
that the security of married men’s 
lives depended on the death of 
Madame Tiquet ; as the grand peni- 
tentiary’s ears were already stunned 
with the confessions of women who 
charged themselves with having 
attempted their husbands’ lives. This 
remonstrance determined the king, 
who declared that Madame Tiquet 
should be made an example. 

When she was brought before the 
lieutenant criminel he ordered her 
seutence to be read, looking all the 
while steadfastly upon her, that he 
might perceive what effect it produced. 
She heard it without the least emo- 
tion or change of colour. The liew- 
tenant criminel exhorted her to 
confess her crime, and name her 
accomplices, that she might escape 
the torture. She refused at first, but 
after they had given her the first 
pot of water, she reflected that her 
constancy would be of no use, and 
therefore she acknowledged all. They 
asked her if the Sieur de Montgeorge 
had any knowl of this affair ? 
upon which she cried out, “ Alas! if 
I had communicated the least tittle 
of it to him, I should have lost his 
esteem a retrieving.” The 
curé of St. Sulpice was then admitted 
toher. She heard with great docility 
all his exhortations. She overand over 
entreated of him to beg pardon of her 
husband and assure him, that in 
death she had for him all that tender- 
ness which had made the first year 
of their marriage so delightful. 

There was perhaps never seen in 
Paris so great a crowd as in the 
streets through which Madame 
Tiquet passed to the place La Gréve. 
She went in a coach, and the curé 
of St. Sulpice with her. The porter 
was there before her and had with him 
a confessor. At the sight of this 
amazing multitude her spirits began 
to sink; the clergyman endeavoured 
to console her. vived and encour- 
aged by his words, she lifted up her 
head, and looked upon the spectators 
with an air at once modest and 
resolved. She then had an affecting 
conversation with her porter, who 
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humbly besought her pardon for any 
share he might have had in her death. 


She told him he had no reason to ask 
her pardon, since it was she only that 
was culpable towards hint. 

When Madame Tiquet was brought 
to the place where she was to suffer, 
there fell so great a rain that they 
were obliged to defer the execution 
till it was over. She had during this 
space all the apparatus of her punish-’ 
ment in view and at the same time 
a@ mourning coach with six horses, 
covered with black cloth, which was 
to carry away her body. When she 
saw the porter executed, she lamented 
his destiny so much that she seemed 
to forget her own. When directed to 
ascend the scaffold, she gave her hand 
to the executioner that he might hel 
her up. When there, she kissed all 
the instruments of death, and did 
everything with an air as if she had 
studied her part. She accommodated 
her hair and head-dress in a moment, 
and was instantly on her knees in a 
posture ready tosuffer. But the ex- 
ecutioner was so unnerved that he 
could hardly perform his office ; he 
missed his blow thrice, and when, at 
last, her head fell from her body, all 
the spectators set up a loud cry. 
Though Madame Tiquet was forty- 
two years old when she suffered, her 
beauty was not in the least ees 
and as, she died in full health an 
vigour, her face retained an agreeable 
air even after her head was struck 


off. 

The Sieur de Montgeorge was at 
that time at Versailles, where he 
amused himself by taking long walks 
in the park. In the evening of that 
day, when he appeared at court, the 
king told him that he was extremely 

leased Madame Tiquet had, in her 
ast moments, justified him to the 
public. As for himself his Majesty 
said, he had never entertained the least 
suspicion of him. Montgeorge bow 
thanked the king, and entrea 
permission to travel for some months 
out of the kingdom, that he might be 
relieved from those disagreeable 
objects which every day struck his 
sight and renewed his sorrows. The 
king yielded to his entreaties. Now 
she was no more, all the world de- 
plored the hapless fate of so accom- 
plished a lady as Madame Tiquet. 
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HOW THE PICTS AND SCOTS 


THE SMALL BENEFIT DERIVED FROM 
“CALLING NAMES.” 
Berore entering on the main busi- 
ness of our paper, we must make an 
apology to the gentlemen whose books 
were noticed in our September num- 
ber for one or two misunderstandings. 
We took Mr. Glennie’s. meaning, in 
his account of the Eildon Cavern, to 
be, that Thomas the Rhymer had 
acted a rash and undignified part, 
and was in consequence swept out of 
the enchanted cave by a sidhe-gaoithe 
ony blast). The part assigned by 

r. Glennie to “True Thomas” in 
the adventure was merely that of 
guide. 

Colonel Robertson explained the 
name Benledi as “the mountain of 
God,” Beinn le dia, le appearing to 
mean “ smertaining to” in Scotch 
Gaelic, while it merely implies by or 
with in Irish. The book could not 
have been lying before us when we 
commented on the derivation. 

~Having thus cleared our conscience, 
we must remonstrate with our fellow- 
labourers, whether of Athol or Brae- 
mar, for so complacently quoting Bede 
and Gildas, where they call our Hi- 
bernian Scots by no better name than 
marauders, plunderers, &c. Had any 
European tribe in their day any 
scruple of conscience about appro- 
priating the persons or goods of any 
tribe with whom they were not in 
alliance? Did the Picts, the pet 
Caledonian Gael of all modern Scottish 
archeologists, object when these un- 
principled Scots of ours proposed a 
foray on the Léegrians? We must 
have very decided historical proof 
that the morals of these Caledonians 
were corrupted by the Argyleshire 
Scots before we think otherwise than 
that they were just as eager for booty 
as their tempters. It is not edifying 
to hear Highland and Irish Ceithear- 
nachs call each other nicknames. 
Snipes and cranes might as profitably 
descant on the relative lengths of 
their bills, or a couple of domestic 
utensils on their respective depths of 
colour. Did Roderic Dhu e any 
apology to Fitzjames for the creachs 
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made on the Lennox, or Sir Walter 
Scott humble his head when alluding 
to the moonlight rides of his ancestor, 
Watt of Harden ? 


RECAPITULATION OF MB. GLENNIE’S VIEWS. 
Reserving for consideration some 
ints at issue between Scottish and 

rish scholars, we proceed to afford 
room for some of our owtre-mere cor- 
respondents’ views on the matter in 
debate between them and us. Mr. 

Glennie, whose learned and thought- 

ful work on. the Cymric traces in 

South Scotland we have had the 

pleasure of noticing in our number 

for September, enlarges, in a commu- 
nication with which he has favoured 
us, on the “advantages arising from 

Irish and Scottish scholars pursuing 

their researches unblinded by the 

prejudices that have hitherto unfor- 
tunately separated them. The Ossi- 
anic traditions,” he observes, “ appear 
to afford room, not only for difference 
of opinion, but for more keenly 
opposed national feeling than I ven- 
ture to think is altogether justifi- 


able. 

“Tf I think that the Fenian tradi- 
tions would appear to connect them- 
selves with the Picts, and to have 
originated in Scotland, it is because 
the researches of Mr. Skene, and other 
Celtic scholars, end in the conclusion 
that the Feinne belonged to the 
Cruithne or Picts,and that they were 
the Gaelic race who came to Ireland 
by way of Scotland from the north, 
while the Scots were the Gaelic race 
who came to Scotland by way of 
Ireland from the south of Europe.” 

While Mr. Glennie acknowledges 
the immigration of the Ulster Dal- 
riads (the family of Reuda, third cen- 
tury,) into west Scotland, his theory, 
which is also that of ‘Mr. Skene, 
Colonel Robertson, and we suppose 
Albanian scholars in general, is that 


the Cruithne or Picts came from 


Caledonia to Erin ong, belo, and 

brought with them the Fenian tradi- 

tions. They are to a certain point 

borne out by early settlements of 

these people on the _—— 
7 





shores of our island. After proposing 
this view, he proceeds : 

“Now what I would particularly 
desire to point out is, that.... 
whether the Fenian traditions be 
traced to, and theif primitive origin 
connected with Caledonian Picts or 

the issue cannot reason- 

ably excite national feeling one way 
or aftother. For in either case—if, 
as it seems to be now proved, the 
Picts were Gael—these traditions be- 
longed to 4 Gaelit tact, and to & race 
which, thotigh inhabiting two differ- 
ent islands, had at the time of the 
origin of the traditions no such na- 
tional prejudices as now-a-days sepa- 
rate too many of their posterity. 
And further, if, 4s the result of an 
unprejudiced and scientific discussion 
of the an the Gael of Scotland 
should gratified by finding the 
Fenian traditions t to their Cale- 
donhian ancestors, the Picts, it is, I 
iithe, certain that the Irish may 
ustly claim for their ancestors, the 
of Erin, the leading part in the 
réséfvation of the traditions in a 
tefature. For if Irish scholars now 
admit that Scotland has an equal 
elaii with Ireland to an Ossianic 
postty, dating from the ninth, if not 

@ seventh century, Scottish scho- 
admit that 
but very pro- 


lars miist on their ig 
the Ossian published, 
bably not written by Macpherson, 


thotigh it is, in a literary point of 
view, an epic which has had immense 
féstilts, yet is, archzologically, but a 
modern cementing of old fragments 
with an excess, unfortunately, of 


cement. 
“ Whether (if I may be allowed to 
tidte from my ‘Arthurian Locali- 
:,’ Pp. 95-6) the historical events 
in Which the Fenian traditions origi- 
hated occurred in Alban, or Erin, or 
on the eastern or western side of the 
narrow seas dividing the ancient 
Pietland of the centuries preceding 
the sixth, is, we would submit, a 
nestion which can be scientifically 
etermined only by es some 
such method as that which I have 
stated and exemplified in the attempts 
to discover the birth-land of the 
Aithutian traditions. 
- Epiats must be deduced from 
the criticisms of the éarliest historical 
sources—the time, character, and 


Ef of the éven a may have 
the actual basi the tradi- 
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tions ; and, secondly, the deductions 
must be verified by the results of a 
thorough study of the Fenian topo- 

phy both of Scotland and of Ire- 
and, the assumption being that 
where thére is the greatest number 
of Fenian localities, there the events 
occurred in which Fenian traditions 
originated, except such abundance of 
local traditions can be otherwise ex- 
plained. 

“In conclusion, I would remark 
that the vexed Pictish question can- 
not be said to be completely settled 
till we have a more thorough examin- 
ation, under all the lights of modern 
comparative research, of those re- 
mains of ancietit art chiefly found in 
that north-eastern district of Scot- 
land said to have been inhabited by 
the Picts. Are these sculptured stones 
of Teutonic or Celtic origin ? and if 
the latter, what relation do they bear 
to the other remains ef ancient Celtic 
art? But even were the montiments 
found to be of Teutonic origin, the 
conclusion would by no means im- 
mediately follow that the Picts are to 
be identified with the Teuton settlers 
on the east coast, and not with the 
Caledonian inhabitants of the whole 
country north of the Forth and 
Clyde.” 


ADVANTAGES OF THE GAELIC DISCUSSION. 


To the fullest extent we sympathize 
with Mr. Glennie in his wish that 
any differences in the opinions of 
Gaelic scholars on each side of the 
sea of Moyle may be thoroughly di- 
vested of bitterness. The more we 
examine contested portions of Gaelic 
archeology the more light is likely to 
be flung on the subject. Many curi- 
ous relics, dear to the antiquary and 
the philologist, will be brought to 
light. Assertions formerly made on 
little authority will be disproved ; 
and, what is very desirable, an inte- 
rest excited, to some extent, among 
the a a public ordinarily 
intent only on the chase for wealth, 
for pleasure, or excitethent. If a 
nervous scholar feels annoyed on 
having his fixed and cherished ideas 
brushed the wrong way, and he, in 
consequence, utters some words of 
an un-sedative tendency, there is 
little harm done. Sentiments of 
friendship or respect are, as a general 
rule, never affected by mere difference 
of opinion on scientific or literary mat- 
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ters. The case of James MacPherson 
and Dr. Johnson may be objected to 
this rule, but theirs was an excep- 
tional case. The one had no regard 
to truth when it did not suit his pur- 
pose ; the other, a literary autocrat, 
was easily put in a passion where an 
antagonist, such as the author of 
Ossian, was set before him. The 
living archxologists on each side the 
narrow sea are jealous enough, each 
for the honour and glory of his own 
side of the house, and search earth 
and sea for favouring circumstances, 
but not one will knowingly advance 
a falsehood to buttress his cause. 
We profess to treat the living Scottish 
archsologists with sincere respect for 
their national zeal and research, and 
their attachment to the memory of 
the ancient people from whom they 
profess to trace their line. We ex- 
pect the same tolerant and friendly 
treatment on their part in our little 
differences. 


OUR EARLY COLONIES AND THEIR POET- 
HISTORIANS. 

Mr. Glennie and his brother scho- 
lars are persuaded that the Cruithne, 
or Picts, sent colonies to Ireland lon 
before the Dalriadic immigration, an 
that these colonists brought with 
them the Fenian traditions. 

He has ably demonstrated else- 
where that the legends of the mediz- 
val ages represented in a poetical and 
exaggerated form the real deeds of 
heroes of the pree-medisval times, 
and that Arthur and some heroes of 
these extravagant tales really lived 
and fought in a precedingepoch. To 
this we venture to add that the poets, 
our earliest historians, in almost every 
case exercised their talents on real 
events brought to them by tradition, 
and that the strangest occurrences 
handed down by the bardic historiaiis 

ossessed a germ of fact. The pagan 

istorians of Ireland were uniform in 
attributing the latest colonization of 
the isle, previous to the dawn of our 
authentic history (settled at 300 a.c.), 
to a Gaelic people who came from the 
East vid Spain. The early Christian 
historians, indulging their pious and 
poetic fags een this a ground for 
a fanciful tableau, in which Moses 
and his rod,and generally the Hebrew 
Exodus, were delineated, and thus 
brought discredit on the entire nar- 
rative. These historical romance- 
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writers are not without mentioning 
the Cruithne, ot Picts, but they assign 
the north-eastern coast to them, and 
never give the slightest intimation 
that they spread their colonies further. 
They allow them to be the descend- 
ants of people who once possessed 
the island, but were driven away by 
African pirates, and finally returned 
from a temporary residence in Greece. 

Lest our estimable and zealous par-- 
tisan for the Cymry and the Cruithne 
think of appropriating Desmond and 
Conacht to these last people, we 
place before his eyes an extract from 
Mr. Skene, an “authority he will not 
once think of disputing. See “ Intro- 
duction to the Dean of Lismore’s 
Book” (pp. xxii., xxiii.) : 

“Two races seem to have entered 
as original elements into the popula- 
tion of Ireland and the Highlands of 
Scotland. They were the race of the 
Scots, and the people termed by the 
early Irish authorities, the tacé of 
the Cruithne. The latter appear 
everywhere to have preceded the 
former, 

“Prior to the sixth century the 
Cruithne alone seem to have formed 
the poner of the Scottish High- 
lands. In Ireland er formed the 
original population of Ulster, and the 
north part of Leinster. Connaught, 
the rest of Leinster, and Munster, 
were Scottish. The north and east of 
Ireland appear to have been most 
exposed to external influences, and to 
have suffered the greatest changes in 
their population. In the south and 
west it was more permanent; and 
from Connaught and Leinster tlie 
royal races of the Scots emerged, 
while their colonies proceeded from 
south and west to north and east.” 

Thankful as we are to perhaps the 
eldest of living Scotch archzologists 
(witness his “ History of the High. 
landers,” 1837), for allowing us of 
Leinster and Munster to have the 
ancient Scottish blood in our veins, 
we must demur to his allotting all 
Ulster to the Cruithne. The direct 
or collateral descendants of Gollamh, 
the Spanish soldier, called Milesius, 
obtained jurisdiction through the 
whole island, the Irians occupying 
the north—the only other people 
occupying it, and. that in inferior 
stations, being the Danaans chiefly in 
the centre and the north, and the 
Firbolgs in the west. Those, who 
47 
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have left any accounts of these early 
times relate the landing of the Picts 
on the coast of Wexford in the reign 
of Heremon—their assistance of a 
native chief against a Welsh body of 
marauders who used poisoned wea- 
mns—the cure of the wounded Scots 
. the Pictish Druid Trosdane—the 
marriage of the young Pictish king 
Cathluan and several of his chiefs to 
Scotic ladies—and the after progress 
of these Cruithne to Alban. Within 
the last fifty years the Wexford pea- 
santry retained this tradition, as we 
learn ae nen “— in oat 
county lately publi is mig 
have cael 700 a.c., perhaps at 


the very time the Cymry were forcing 
the relatives of these very Picts from 
the southern part of Britain to the 
roar districts of the Border. 


kene, while willing to put all 
Uladh in the possession of these 
relatives, more or less removed, of 
the Milesian Scots, finds them, “in 
the historic period, confined to cer- 
tain districts in Ulster only.” 

If it be objected that our authori- 
ties are of a very remote and rather 
misty character, we can only offer, by 
way of apology, that they are the 
best and earliest to be had ; and that 
when a narrative comes down to us 
charged with romance, and when we 
have no earlier or contemporary nar- 
rative bringing it into discredit, it is 
the most prudent course under the 
circumstances to adopt it in outline, 
rejecting all improbable and appa- 
rently fictional circumstances by 
which itis incumbered. What would 
become of Grecian, Roman, and 
other history, if scrutinized as re- 
ew as our Bardic history has 
been 


There is not a shade of authority 
from the Irish chronicles, nor, to our 
knowledge, from the Scottish, for the 

pulating of Ireland at any time from 
Beotland, or Britain either. The only 
circumstance bearing an 
blance is the following bit 


y resem- 
of Bardic 


romance. 

Before or about the reign of Solo- 
mon (it is out of our or any one’s 
power to be accurate) the descendents 
of Nemid, driven from Erinn-by the 
vile Fomorians (the African Pirates) 
scattered to Greece, to Britain, to 
Scandinavia. The Grecian contin- 

nt, not liking the employment 
forced on them in that country— 
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namely, that of carrying soil in 
leather bags to the tops of hills—left 
it and returned again to Ireland. 
Having dislodged the Fomorians, they 
enjoyed existence in the happy island 
for a while, till their distant relatives, 
the Tuatha de Danaan, thought fit to 
quit Denmark, make a short sojourn 
in Alba, and then descend on the 
unsuspicious Firbolgs. This short 
abode in Alban will not much help 
the Pictish theory, as the Gadelians, 
or Milesians, coming from Spain, de- 
feated the brave and wise Danaans, 
and subjected all who survived to 
menial offices, or, at the best, allowed 
them to give instructions to their 
children. That there were frequent 
international visits between the Cale- 
donians and the Scots from very early 
times, and settlements of small colo- 
nies on either coast, is all but certain. 


OUTLINE OF COLONEL ROBERTSON’S THEORY. 


Our further remarks on Mr. Glen- 
nie’s opinions and statements will 
come in apreaprietely with those oc- 
casioned by Colonel Robertson's im- 
pressions. According to this gentle- 
man, “the question (of the identity 
of the early inhabitants of Scotland) 
can be best sulved by a close examin- 
ation of the nomenclature of the 
country, because the evidence from 
such a source is indisputable, as it 
proves what was the language of the 

ople, who gave the names.” Thus 

e continues to state his case :-— 

“The whole of the counties of 
Scotland south of the Firths of Forth 
and Clyde abound very largely in the 
names of places, hills, and rivers, 
which are in the very same Geelic as 
is now spoken by the Highlanders. 
Many hundred names are given by 
me of localities in these counties, 
many of which join England, and are 
beyond dispute in the same language 
as that of the Gael of Alban. There- 
fore they (the Alban Gael) must be 
the descendants of the same race 
who gave these names—that is, of 
the Caledonians. 

“In the campaigns of the Roman 
armies under Agricola, from A.D. 78 
to A.D. 85, we learn from Tacitus that 
they were constantly opposed by a 
numerousand brave population, whose 
ancestors must therefore have arrived 
and ivhabited their eountry many 
centuries before the Roman invasion. 
These people must of necessity have 
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iven names to the rivers, valleys, 
hills, &c., in their ona tn 

Now these names have come down to 
~ present day, and we tea 
they are in the very same 

as is now _ by the Highlanders 
of Scotlan 

“The period at which the original 
race (the Caledonians) of the south- 
east parts of Scotland were finally 
dispossessed of their territory was 
A.D. 547, and in Strathclyde and the 
south-west it was far earlier, 
being not later than A.D. 80, or nearly 
1,800 years ago ; yet we find Strath- 
clyde and all its neighbourhood 
largely abounding in pure Gaelic 
names, the same as found in the 
aw country in their present 
spoken language. Facts so strong 
and clear as these cannot be overcome 
by any fair criticism ; they lead in 
the clearest and most positive manner 
to the conclusion that the High- 
landers of Scotland are the descend- 
ants and representatives of the 
valiant Caledonians. 

“With regard to the people first 
called Scots, they are never known or 
mentioned till towards the latter part 
of the fourth century, and even then 
they are by the Roman author, Am- 
mianus, who first speaks of them, 
proved not to be natives of Britain, 
as he calls them wanderers—Scote 
vagrantes. They are next named very 
early in the fifth century by the poet 
Claudian, who = the Scots came 
from Hibernia. Gildas, who wrote 
about A.D. 560, calls them Hibernian 
robbers. Bede, who wrote A.D. 73], 
calls them also Hiberni.. Then as to 
modern writers the learned Dr. 
Reeves in his life of Saint Columba, 
at page 184, calls these same Scots 
‘marauders.’ The great Scotch 
Celtic scholar, Skene, in the introduc- 
tion to the ‘Book of the Dean of 
Lismore,’ at page xxiii., designs the 
Scots of this period as * mere preda- 
tory bands.’ Therefore, from ancient 
and modern authorities we learn they 
were not then natives of Britain but 
of Treland. 7 

“In the early part of the sixth cen- 
tury there is proof of.a small Irish 
colony coming into Argyleshire. The 
authority of the different Irish annals 
is clear as to this one, and of no other, 
it being the only one-they mention. 
The date has been fixed by Dr. 
O’ Donovan in his edition of the‘ Four 
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Masters’ to be in the year 506. The 
leaders, who came with the emigrants, 
were the three sons of Erc, and the 
numbers they brought with them were 
vere being only fifty men for 
each. This fact is proved by a very 
ancient Irish tract, given by Dr. 
Reeves in his life of St. Columba. It 
is called “The Men of Alba” (which 
comes from the ancient and present 
designation of Scotland, which is 
Alban), and is quoted by Dr. Reeves 
in his above-named work at page 433 
and elsewhere. It states that “three 
times fifty were the number of men 
that went forth with the sons of Ere. 
From this it is evident how v 
weak and insignificant was this Iris 
colony. None of their chiefs held a 
higher rank than Zoiseach, that is, 
leader. See Dr. Reeves's work, page 
435. As to any colony coming into 
North Britain in a.p. 250, it may be 
very correctly pronounced as mere 
fable and invention, for the very 
sufficient reason that there were no 
people named or called Scots for more 
than a hundred years after that date. 

“As to the period when present 
Scotland became so designated, it was 
unknown till the eleventh century, 
and then only bya set of chronicle 
writers. Even after the middle of 
the twelfth century, in a treatise 
written by Andrew, Bishop of Caith- 
ness, one of the most learned men of 
the nation, and composed in 1158, he 
declared it was a corruption to call 
the land of Alban, Scotia. ‘ Albania 
quae nunc corrupté Scotia appella- 
tur’ (Albany which is now corrupt 
called Scotia). Two old Englis 
writers in 1156, named Richard of 
Hoveden and Gervase of Tilbury 
both call the country ;Albania. No 
Highlander ever calls himself or his 
countrymen Scotch. They are known 
only as the Gael, their language 
Gaelic, and their country Alban. 

“Tt may be said that the views 
now given are from the standpointiof 
a Scotch Highlander, and not the 
Irish one. It may be so; but the 
question arises, how can we establish 
truth and justice if we do not hear 
both sides. Probability and true 
history must be listened to, and not 
mere current fables, however old or 
often insisted on by former Irish 
writers. That the 1 of Ireland 
and Scotland are the same race is 
unquestionable. This-should, there- 
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fore, induce a brotherly feeling in 
making our investigations. th 
should hold to that noble sentiment 
of the Highlanders of Alban :— 
* Clanna nan Gael an Guallin a cheile.” 
The children of the Gael shoulder to 
shoulder.” 


THE CALEDONIAN GAEL PRECEDED THE 
CYMRY IN BRITAIN. 

Many earnest Celtic scholars as 
well as Colonel Robertson have come 
to the saainice tat irae ane 
possessed by a ic people before 
the landing of the Cymry on its shores. 

In proof of this fact Colonel Robert- 
son instances the names of numerous 
English rivers, all Gaelic in their 
structure. Since Colonel Vallancey, 
Sir William Betham, and other ardent 
Gaelic scholars proved too much 
from their researches in etymology, 
flimsy and sceptical-minded folk have 
turned a deaf ear to arguments based 
on resemblances in sound ; and. the 
great change that has taken place in 
many, 7 Gaelic words even since 
dren of St. Patrick, must teach 
us caution in handling the obscure 
theme. 

We quote some of Colonel Robert- 
son’s English rivers with Gaelic names, 
not insuring him that some scholar 
as ardent for the glory of the Cymric 
as he is for the lic tongue, may 
not reclaim some of his spoils. Avon, 
Aune, Ehen, (abhan, river) Usk, Axe, 
Esk ( Visge, water) ; Lea, Leen, Leven 

bhan) 


(iath, dark grey, @ ; Douglas in 
Yorkshire, (dubh black, Glaise 
stream); Don, Duddon, (Dubh 
abhan) ; (teith, 


e, Teane, Teign 

hot, abhan); Alde of Suffolk (A/é 
stream, dubh); Ock, Oke (Oich, 
water, obsolete); Arun (ar slow, 
obsolete, abhan) ; Rea, Wrey (reidh 
smooth) ; Char, Chorr, Kerr (Cora 
bend) ; Bere (bir water, Hebrew beer, 
Arabic bir); Ile, the French Isole, 
and Spanish Esla (iosa/ low); Cam 
(cam crooked) ;Severn (seeemh smooth, 
burné water) ; Colne, cole, coly, (cao/ 
narrow); Tees (Deas south, the stream 
having a southern direction). 

These are only specimens taken 
from the list of our earnest Gaelic 
philologist. His opinion carries with 
ita great a ance of truth, when 
backed by his other reasons for the 
early possession of Britain by the 
Cymry, a fact of which we entertain 
as little doubt as of most things which 
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admit only of indirect and moral 
proof. As to the mere etymologies, 
Cymrie scholars will, no doubt, a 
several in their own favour ; and even 
Teutonic searchers for roots wiil not 
retire from the field empty handed. 
This portion of Col. Robertson's 
work deserves earnest attention. 
The Gaelic tribes were gradually 
pushed by the troublesome new 
comers across the Border and into 
Wales ; and afterwards, at a later 
date, the refugees into the latter region 
were forced to take to their corrachs, 
and repair to Anglesea, Mona, and 
Erin. In the last island they met 
with a more numerous and powerful 
people of their own race, who had 
come by the Mediterranean or the 
North coast of Africa. From these 
they obtained settlements along the 
eastern and north-eastern coasts, and 
at a later day were only too glad to 
renew their intimacy with their rela- 
tives who had advanced into Alban. 
Whether the Criithne visitors came 
to Erin from Cambria, as we here 
suppose, or from Greece, as in the 
tradition formerly quoted, we find 
them constantly aiding the Irish 
Gael against the marauding Cymry. 
Though we have no direct Historical 
proofs, it may be taken for granted 
that there was constant communica- 
tion between these Cruithne of Ire- 
land and those of Alban, and that the 
friendly Scots frequently joined these 
visiting parties. Still, as we shall see 
presently, there was a difference in 
their speech. The Cruithne had 
reached Britain by easy stages made 
across the European continent, the 
temporary residents in this or that 
desirable valley, either dispatchin 
parties of their young men westanel 
wheh they found themselves crowded, 
or being obliged by newand rough in- 
truders to decamp altogether. We do 
not pretend to calculate the time 
taken to move from Armenia to Bel- 
gium, by these often disturbed Gaelic 
pioneers. 


FIRST MEETING OF THE scoTs 
CRUITHNE. 

The other bodies who had moved 
through Asia Minor and Palestine, 
along the northern coast of Africa, 
and so into Spain, and thence across 
the sea to Erin, had probably arrived 
in the island before those who had 
come by Gaul and Britain. Perhaps 


AND 
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bey bad taken to barks eet 


heniciana, and so coasted 
adieerranene till they srrivad te in 
Spin. W find am the ancient 
reeks cational 1 seprnons after 
the blessed selene hic h lay towards the 
setting sun, and fancy these migrating 
Celts longing. for rest an ee in 
those Hesperides for whic they had 
inherited longings before they had 
commenced their journey, or mF Jets 
had heard visionary reports al Ong the 
shore, or among the islands 


Leva 

When the two divided branches of 
the same ancient tribe found them- 
selves face to face on the eastern 
shore of Erin, they experienced some 
difficulty in coming to an easy com- 
mounication with each other, not by 
any means so great as that felt b 


the 


modern Irish and Welsh, but consi- 
derably more than Irish and High- 
landers of our day’s experience. Still 
they found that they had the same 
names for the great physical features 
of the landscapes, the heavenly 
bodies and natural phenomena, for 
the different portions of their bodies, 
for the animals wild and tame, the 
different emotional feelings, and the 
actions of the senses. It is certain 
that the Scots and these overland 
wayfarerg held on the whole an 
cable intercourse with each other. 
They would aonemionally have a mis- 
understanding, and decide it in the 
usual manner of hot-blooded Celts, tim 
orn weaneyes the Roman, or whe 
atioe or the Laigrien came within 
distanee of either division all 
fuenily euds were forgotten, and with 
united forces they showed what Gaels 
can effect when set shoulder by 
shoulder. 
We find friendly relations and 
marriage alliances between the Irish 
Scots and these Alban Picts long 
before the final settlement in Ar, 
in 506, Isish princes espousing Pictish 
ladies, and these ladies escaping to 
their fathers’ fortresses in ay 
when their husbands were slain in 
the plebeian (Attacotic) revolt. Early man 
in the fourth century the three 
collas grandsons of that king Cairbré, 
who perished at Gabhra, being 
obliged to quit Erin, took refuge wit 
30 chiefs and 300 followers at the 
court of their grandfather, the Pictish 
king, by whom they were hospitably j 
entertained till recalled by the King 
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of Erin, hte sheiy ai 


t woul 

riod at 4a we eat 
haps long before, the oe . 

paral 5 supremacy amon: 
here ne neighbours relations nen 
or less removed. po else can we 
account for the cigoumaatance of the 
hundred a half of men securely 
establishing hemaelves 3 in the face of 
a warlike people, and in little Theis 
© than ba a e cxabry ( (4.D. 573), 
seemingly 


underyal 
all ae froma eer parent isle, mag 
cmpbliphing 4 parate monareby 
Very proba Ply the 150 150 men spoken wf 
were the dusne uasals, only of the 
expedition, the chronicler omitting 
mention of the numbera of the ordi- 


are far from claiming an 

due glory for the hergigm o 
small band, for probably no biaod 
was woe on the cease Dor 
ing intended. + yo “ be mare 
TO et sma. bodies. o 
Roots had been quietly appropris rains 
comfortable seats for themsely 

the western country for 4 consi 
able time, and vias the pho thse 
ware a o § mae 


to = 
ok cule in their neighbours on a 
We have @ choice for the 
eories, accounting for t 
quisition 9 of territory in Alba a thi 
e Scotic mtruders, 
1 hat just mentioned, yiz, of a 
syiem of of colonization long in pro- 


and no wonder or 
by th the Caledonians 1 Caledonians at th a, arom als 
— A degr 


different Pi ao sf apelay SS comin 


i cnasbanisan tae orce. 
we know that @ similar nd ithe 


want of national feet ie 


al ion of 
nal possessi 


3. In combination with this latter 
influence might be taken the prone 
bility of the Scotie force numbering 

fighting men under the 150 
entlemen, and the certainty of he 
orce being strengthened by the 

scattered colonists 

lished. Then if she. more distant 

tribes were subject to that 

which at @ later date led to the sub- 
ation of Ireland, the Caledonians 

7 © found themselves in the neigh- 


un- 
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bourhood of the new visitors, un- 
able to expel them, would take 
things quietly and receive them as 
neighbours or allies. 

4, (The most probable).— pathy or 
calculation of relative strengths had 
little to do in the matter. The Picts 
had to the south and south-east of 
them the Cymry and the invadin 
Angles, and they naturally welcome 
the approach of their distant kin- 
dred w eee, A Sea 
as much as they did, and would aid 
them in their descents on the more 
fertile districts of Loégria now left 
undefended by the Romans. We do 
not find the after disputes between 
the Scots and Caledonians of a more 
embittered character than those 
which occurred among Irish tribes 
allof whom boasted descent from the 
family of Golamh. 

Finally when the authority of a 
Scottish king was established through 
Scotland east and west in the ninth 
century, we find no mention of the 
discontented Picts retiring to moun- 
tain fastnesses, or to islands, and en- 
deavouring after a kind of independ- 
ence. They had laid aside to a 

t degree their peculiarities of 
ialect, and through intermarriages 
and other social ties became at last 
absorbed among their more energetic 
and gifted relatives, between whom 
and themselves there was no ESSEN- 
Tran difference in language, nor 
religion, nor habits at first, and to 
whom every day saw them more and 
more assimilated. If persecution 
was the order of the day, and if they 
were obli to retire into the most 
inhospitable districts, remnants of 
the brave old race and their language 
would have long survived. 

The certainty of the Scots and 
Picts on their first acquaintance 
using closely related dialects such as 
those of the Highlanders and Irish at 
the present day would be very agree- 
able to us, but a passage in the life of 
St. Columba deprives us of that com- 
fort. In relating the conversion of a 
certain Pict by the saint, Adamnan, 
his biographer, who lived within 
the next century, says—“ A certain 
Gentile (Pict) was converted verbo 
Dei a sancto, per interpretem, recepto 
-—by the word of God received from 
the saint through an interpreter.” 
In another place he says of a certain 
plebeian, who dwelt in the province 
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of the Picts, that “he, with his 
whole family, verbum vitae per inter- 
a viro, 


pretatorem, sancto 
audiens credidit—believed hearing 
the word of life through an interpre- 
ter, while the holy man preached.” 
All this does not induce us to believe 
that the languages were radically 
different. The Pictish tongue was 
probably a mean between the Gaelic 
and the Cymric. The saint did not 
wish anything to interfere between 
the man’s intellect and his conversion. 
If he attempted to expound or per- 
suade in a dialect in which he could 
not be precise or fluent, his discourse 
in a broken speech would not have 
the same beneficial effect as its issue 
from the mouth of a zealous inter- 
preter to whom the language of the 
postulant was familiar. 

Colonel Robertson dwells on the 
absence of any written account of 
the Scots having resided for any 
length in Britain. Weare not aware 
of any author of authority asserting 
it. The ancient accounts of a colony 
of the Nemedians establishing them- 
selves in Cumberland may true 
or not. 


IDENTITY OF THE GAELIC AND PICTISH 
FICTIONS, 

Before the ancestors of the Scot, 
and the Pict, and the Teuton had 
turned their faces westward, they 
were in possession of a collection of 
fictions some of them containing 
slender portions of past events, deeds 
of dead heroes, relics of primal reve- 
lations sadly disguised, or modifica- 
tions of pagan myths. These went 
along with the adventurers, and we 
have them at fortieth hand to-day in 
the fireside stories of the different 
countries of Europe, many of them 
being also met in Hindoostan and 
Persia. We do not dwell on this fact 
here, as it has been treated in articles 
in this MaGazrne on the Folk-lore 
of Ireland, of Europe generally, and 
of the Jews and of the Hindoos. 

Wherever the fighting men of the 
Scots and Picts held their bivouacs, 
and found the hours tedious they 
“entered into the depths of their 
memory” and drew forth these tradi- 
tions and modifications of myths, and 
mutually entertained each other, and 
few were told by a Scot which some 
Pict or other present had not already 
in his mind in a more or less misty 
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shape. The same may be said with 
some variations of the legendary 
stores dealt out at the camp-fires of 
the Cymry, and the Teutons, and the 
Slavonians. A few of the Ossianic 
coincidences in the fireside lore of 
— having no communication 
with each other is subjoined. 

A Druid watching at a pass on the 
Boyne for the “salmon of know- 
ledge” employs Fionn Mac Cumhail, 
then a youthful student, to broil the 
various fish as they are taken, and 
serve them up to him, strictly charg- 
ing him not to taste a morsel of his 
cookery. Fionn does his duty like 
a conscientious youth, but one da 
observing a blister on the frying fis. 
he presses it with his thumb, feels 
a ey sensatign, and instinctively 
applies the smarting member to his 
tongue. At once he feels an enlarge- 
ment of his faculties, and becomes 
sensible of what is ing in places 
beyond his —_ n a. ‘oo 
Saga we have a paralle in, 
determined on the death of Sis 
brother Fafnir, who in dragon’s 
shape had forcibly kept his portion 
of a valuable treasure, employs —— 
to slay him. This he does and is 
next set to roast his heart as a deli- 
cacy for Regin’s palate. “ But as 
Sigurd roasted the heart, and won- 
dered if it would soon be done, he 
tried it with his finger to see if it 
were soft. The hot roast burned his 
finger, and he put it into his mouth, 
and tasted the life blood of the dragon. 
Then in a moment he understood the 
song of birds, and heard how the 
swallows said over his head one to 
the other, “ There thou sittest Sigurd 
roasting Fafnir’s heart, Eat it thy- 
self and become the wisest of men.” 
Dasent's translation. The Irish fic- 
tion is found in the “ Youth of Fionn 
Mac Cumhail,” the Scottish version 
in a tale told by Angus MacDonald 
of South Uist, to Mr. Campbell. It 
is to be found at 331 of his third 
volume, with the title “Howthe Leen 
(Fianna) was set up,” and contains 
the account of the young hero's 
nurse getting the name Fionn (noble, 
renowned), for her boy, from the Kin, 
of Ireland by craft ; how instead o 
’ her carrying him out of the reach of 
his enemies, he threw her or his 
shoulders, and ran off with such speed 
and want of observation, that when 
he stopped to rest, he found himself 
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in ion of her shins (Lurgan) 
ade Our Lurgan in the Nocti gets 
its name from the circumstance, if 
the story-teller made no mistake. 

In the Irish historic romances 
— _ h is mens 
with a pair of horse’s ears, keeps his 
head carefully covered, and periodic- 
ally puts the new barber who trims 
him to death. At last one poor 
fellow is begged off by his mother, 
but his life becomes a burden. He 
has sworn a solemn oath to keep the 
king’s secret, and is now dying to 
reveal it. On the point of death a 
druid advises him to reveal the 
secret, which is killing him to some- 
jg Perea a tongue. He slits 
the bark of a sallow tree, whispers 
the dreaded secret, and is relieved. 
By-and-by, Oraftine, the king’s 
harper, cuts down this tree, fashions 
a harp from it, and at the next court 
festival, the moment he touches the 
strings, they roar out in horrible 
discord, “Lavra Loingseach has the 
two ears of a horse!” This legend 
came from Asia to the classic fabu- 
lists as well as to the Secotic 
Scealuidhes, and they manufactured 
out of it Midas, who was gifted with 
the ears of an ass. The secret was 
told to a bunch of reeds instead of 
a slit in a sallow tree. 

In the Ossianic lays, Grainne, the 
sun-beauty, falls in love with the 
rather indifferent Diarmuidh of the 
beauty spot (Ball Seircé), and obliges 
him to elope with her. After trials 
and labours sufficient even for a 
Gaelic hero, the peerless knight is 
slain by an enchanted boar. Adonis 
is nearly as indifferent to Venus, but 
must submit to be loved, and he 
likewise falls a victim to a bristled 
savage. While the Fians existed 
they never ceased to bewail the - 
peerless Diarmuidh. The lamenta- 
tions made after Adonis by the 
classic Pagans, and after his i 
representative by the women of that 
country, are no novelty to scholars. 
The tale of Diarmuidh and Grainne 
is told in a poetic form in the Dean 
of Lismore’s Book, one 30 (transla- 
tions), and by Mr. Campbell, vol. iii., 


p- 39. 
The episode in the Irish legends 


of ,Cuchulainn’s desertion of the 
daughter of his tutoress in Sky, her 
sending their son Conloch to visit his 
father at Conor’s Court of Emania, 
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with injunction not reyeal hi 

paren wat his Heath. by the hit 
of his ther, is to be found in the 
Persian epic, Zohrab and Roostan 
being the representatives of the 
Celtic heroes. The pathetic tale is 
well told by MacPherson in Carthon, 
andis preservedin Dean Mac(regor’s 
collection, the adapter’s name bein 

given as Gilliecallum Mac an Ollaim 

(son of the sage). Neil MacAlister 
of Islay related to Mr. Campbell’s 
collecting friend an extravagant 
story of Cuchulainn, in which the 
tragic incident is mentioned, yol. 
iii, p. 184. It is also related in an 
yadeted quarto MS. in the Advocates’ 


rary. 

Mr. Glennie, who will oprely be ap- 

inted chief historiographer to King 

thur when that prince again re- 
visits the haunts of men, has ere now 
discovered in the Dean’s Book, p. 
72, the fellow of the “ Ill-cut Mantle” 
which caused such confusion among 
the wives and husbands in Caerleon 
one day. The herald of mischief to 
Fionn’s court is a ous maid. 
who presents a white veil, and all 
the noble matrons are put to the 
blush except the most obscure lady 
in the company. 

The “ of the Big Fool,” very 

pular both in the Highlands and in 
reland, is the same in outline as 
that of Peronnik, a popular Breton 
story, which again resembles the 
“ Quest of the San Graal” by Sir 
Percival ; the original of all being 
the legend of the Cymric hero 
Peredur, and his adventures in 
search of the Druidic basin of inspi- 
ration. Varieties of the principal 
ineident are to be foundin many na- 
or ye Campbell's “Tales 

pa e 295 ° ’s “ 

of the W 


est Highlands,” vol. iii, telle 


begins the story of Oscar son of 
Qssian, in which Homeric students 
will again meet the adventure of 
Ulysses in the Cyclop’s cave. 

hese instances well suffice to 
establish the probability of the Scots 


and Oruithne, ingsome legends 
in common before the became 
neighbours in the east of Erin or the 
+ sea of a they were equally 
the rty of contemporary races 
vane om either of these Celtic 
families had little intercourse or 
none at all. 

Probably the best. of the Ossianic 


assimilated and absorbed these things 


lays are those which were known to 
the Boot and "ialcdonigne at the 
time of their first meeting in these 
islands. It would be impossible to 
prevent later poets and story-tellers 
from meddling with them in this 
their early form, or from composin 
metrical legends jn imitation ot 
them ; and in many cases we fin 
impossible deeds, exaggerations of 
size, strength, &., substituted for good 
construction of plot and human in- 
terest. 

There is pothing unreasonable in 


the supposition that the Caledonians 
bestowed the names of the tra- 


ditionary heroes common to them 
andthe Gael of Ireland upon certain 
localities before the sixth or even the 
first century. They and their Scotic 
relatives would most probably have 
retained the same names of the same 
heroes, and according as the country 
was ceded bit by bit to the western 
folk, the changing of local names 
recalling the homes of their own 
gneestors would never once be 
dreamed of by them. Such of them 
as had never seen Ireland would be 
kept au fatt to its history, its legends, 
and its local nomenclature by the 
bards and Seanachies, who were con- 
tinually puns over to the court 
and the fortresses of the chiefs. The 
pertinacity of the Celtic tribes in 
retaining names and usages which 
eriginated in Pagan times accounts 
for the names of many of the Scotch 
as well as the Irish localities, tracin 
their origin from heathen usages an 
myths. This has been well illustrated 
by Colonel Robertson in his valuable 
contribution to Gaelic archgology. 
When the memories of Gaelic kin, 
and chiefs passed into the tradi- 
tionary state, the bards and story- 
Ts would agsociate the fame and 
deeds of the earlier legendary person- 
ages with their names. In this way 

chulainn, Conal Cearnach, Oisin, 
Fergus, Oscur, and Fionn, living per- 
sonages from the first to the thi 
century, may have got the credit of 
deeds done, and poems composed by 
previous legendary heroes. 


THE PICT AND SCOT UNDER ONE ROOF. 

From the time when the Scots and 
the Cruithne ceased to occupy 
separate portions of the country, the 
Scottish usages, dialect, and poetry 
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omens the Pictish population where- 

difference had previously i 
ps Scottish minstrels enter- 
tained the assemblies in court and 
castle, and the Scottish language was 
universally spoken in all the country 
north of the two firths. But the 
language and .usages of the Teuton 
foreigners had long prevailed over the 
south-eastern coasts of Scotland, and 
the influx of Saxons, and even of 
Normans, commencing with the reign 
of Edward the Confessor, the patron- an 

e of these foreigners by the court, 
the marriage of King Malcolm won 
the English princess Margaret, and 
the crowd that followed her to the 
Scottish court--all these circum- 
stances connected with the assistance 
given by English visitors and refugees 
in the wars in which the Scottish 
monarchs occasionally indulged, 61 gra- 
dually deprived the fine ol Gaelic 
tong?.e of its position as the language 
of the court. 

For a time a Scottish poet had the 
privilege of reciting some laudatory 
piece of composition in Gaelic before 
the Royal Family, but the custom 
and the professor ell equally into con- 
tempt, and the professors of Celtic 
poster came to be treated as vaga- 

Our readers will find in the 
introduction to Sir Tristrem, page 
LV., a portion of a scurrilous poem 
composed for the confusion of one of 
these Last (Court) Minstrels in the 
reign of James II. (of Scotland). It 
was not so however at the castles of 
chiefs in the north and west. To 

aratively modern times was the 
Gaelic bard welcome to the fortresses 


in the Hi pio and isles, and since 


modern English has ejected the fine 
old tongue from the drawing-rooms 
and boudoirs of the Scottish nobility, 
it has found an asylum in the manses, 
the farm houses, and the bothies. From 
saws and the ait will, me peamene 

rish peasantry it one day 
found banished ; more is the pity ! 
It is a comfort that we shall not live 
80 see it. 

We subjoin a few extracts from Mr. 
Skene’s “ Introduction to the Dean 
of Lismore’s Book,” to let our readers 
north of the Solway see that we are 
borne out in our general statements 
by @ man in the front rank of Scot- 
tish archwologists, and a fervid Scot 
if ever there was one. 

“The two populations (Scots and 


Rn enre 
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had become united into one 
circa 835), and a family of 
mn Scottish race mele over 


sr: Mt the Cruithne 5 <4 a Gaelic 
dialect, we can understand 
how, t pinonsh gviging ty Jifferent from 
the Gaelic dialect of Dalriada, it may 
by the influence of the written lan- 
guage (the Irish Gaelic) and its yer- 
nacular use by their clergy for so 
long a period, have become modified, 
assimilated to it . It (the 
Pictish language) might for some 
time remain in opposition to the 
written lan e as a vernacular and 
popular form, the type and symbol of 
the anti-Christian |party, till it was 
finally amalgamated with, or assimi- 
lated to it, as the party itself was 
ultimately overcome.” 


THE LORDS OF THE ISLES. 

The banishment of the Gaelic 
oe e from the court was, no doubt, 
eavy blow and great diseourage- 
eeant but a compensation came in 
the establishment of a Scoto-Irish 
court in the west, ruled by the Lords 
of the Isles from the middle of the 
twelfth to the middle of the Six- 
teenth century. The first of these 
pone was Somariled, son of Gilla- 
ride (St. Bridget’s servant) son of 
Gillaagamnan (probably Uao- 
mbain, St. Kevin's servant), decendant 
ofone of the Collas just mentioned. Gil- 
labride son of the Toiseach of Argyle, 


of inpial a visit to his relativ: ym 
of uth part of Ulster, 


Argyle, ¢ eal, ingial, correctly Airer- 
gaidheal having the same significa- 
tion) in Ireland, excited the Mac 
Guires and other chiefs to aid him in 
an attack on the Norwegian power 
then paramount in Man and the Heb- 
rides The united forces assailed the 
foreigners, defeated them in several 
engagements, and Somarled, now a 
vigorous young hero, followed up 
these successes, defeated the Nor- 

wegians in Morvern, took for wife 
the daughter of Olaf the Red, King of 
Man, and obtained from his father- 
in-law all the isles south of Ardna- 
murchan, including Mull, Isla, and 
Jura, These with the district of 
Argyle made a very respectable chief- 
taincy. Shortl r before his death in 
es “Dene placed I Iona under the Ab- 

y 0 

tho maarvioge of the Lord of the 
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the head of this race, with a 
daughter of the great Irish house of 
O’Cathan (Kane) princes of an exten- 
sive territory in the north of Ireland, 
towards the close of the thirteenth 
century, still further cemented the 
connexion with Ireland. Tradition 
records that twenty-four families fol- 
lowed this lady from Ulster to the 
Scottish Highlands, and founded as 
many houses there, and in the sub- 
sequent century, a scion of the House 
of the Isles acquired land in the north 
of Ireland, and founded the Antrim 
family. In all the Irish wars this 
race took generally a part, and in 
their own wars at home were rarely 
without assistance from Ireland. 

“During this period (say 1150 to 
1550) which extends to nearly four 
centuries, there was not only a close 
political connexion between the Wes- 
tern Highlands and Islands and 
Ireland, but the literary influence 
was equally close and strong. The 
Irish Sennachies and bards were heads 
of a school, which included the west 
Highlands ; and the Highland Sen- 
siahies were either of Irish descent, 
or if of native origin, resorted to bar- 
dic schools in Ireland for instruction 
in the lan and the accomplish- 
ments of their art.” 

This extract is from Mr. Skene’s 
able Introduction to the “ Book of the 
Dean of Lismore.” He furnishes 
from the Annals of the Four Masters 
a list of celebrated Irish bards and 
Seanachies, whose names were hquse- 
hold words in the Highlands, and also 
mentions several MSS. preserved 
now in the Advocates’ Library, all 
written in the Irish character, and all 
dating from the same period, and 
thus concludes that portion of the 


essay. 
ok werful influence must thus 
have n exercised upon the lan- 
and literature of the High- 
a which must have become more 
and more assimilated to that of Ire- 
land, and it may well be doubted 
whether towards the close of this 
period, there existed the means of 
acquiring the art of writing the lan- 
guage except in Ireland, or the con- 
ception of a written and cultivated 
literature, which was not identified 
with its language and learning.” 
These straightforward and liberal 
statements by a devoted upholder of 
the literary glory of his own country, 





are so many indices of the improve- 
ment effected in the Ossianic con- 
troversy within acentury. A learned 
Highlander of 1769 would as soon 
have jumped from Ailsa Craig as 
have done so much justice to the 
literary reputation of ancient Ireland. 


QUIS SEPARABIT? 

We trust that our unbiassed read- 
ers will require but little additional 
proof to what has been already given, 
that the langu and traditional 
literature of the Beottish Highlands 
and Isles of our day are identical 
(allowing for the wear and tear of 
time) with those which prevailed in 
the same localities from the epoch 
of the amalgamation of the Scots and 
the Oruithne before a.p. 900. A 
general slaughter or banishment of 
the weaker and less literary family 
by the more successful one, cannot 
be entertained for a moment by any 
reasonable person who has made the 
relations of the two peoples his study. 
There was a general diffusion of the 
two divisions of the race through 
each other, and an assimilation of 
the Pictish to the Scottish speech. 
Had it been otherwise, and had the 
peoples differed from each other in 
character, lan e, and tradition 
as the Anglo-Normans and the Gae 
who came into disagreeable contact 
with each other in Ireland, we 
would find remnants of the ancient 
Cruithne at the present day in the 
remote islands, and the more moun- 
tainous portions of the country, pre- 
serving more or less pure the lan- 

age, the usages, and the traditionary 
ore of their ancestors of the early 
centuries of the Christian era. It is 
vain for any zealous Highlander in 
our day to place his bold foot on rock 
or heather, to raise the peak of his 
Glengarry bonnet an inch higher, 
wrap his plaid more energetically 
over breast and shoulders, and ex- 
claim, “I the lan e of the 
noble Caledonians who on this very 
heath charged the heavy-armed Ro- 
man robbers eighteen centuries ago. 
I will own no Scottish hero, however 
brave, for m ndsire sixty times re- 
moved.” He little knows what inter- 


m and re-intermarriages oc- 
curred Soouan the kindred pedples, 
and how tangled has become the 


genealogy of an ancestor of his whose 
death occurred athousand years back. 





, 
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There is such good sense and judg- 
ment in an observation of Mr. Glen- 
nie’s that we present it again to our 
readers, especially as it bears on what 
we are about to present to the con- 
sideration of the reader. 

“ There must be deduced from the 
criticism of ‘the earliest historical 
sources, the time, ter, and 
pe of the events which may have 

n the actual basisof the traditions, 
and secondly, the deductions must 
be verified by the results of athorough 
study of the Fenian topography, both 
of Scotland and of Treland, the as- 


sumption being that where there is 
the greatest number of Fenian locali- 
ties, there the events occurred in 
which Fenian traditions originated, 
except such abundance of local tradi- 
tions can be otherwise explained.” 


TO WHOM DO THE FIANS BELONG? 

Adopting this judicious procéss, 
and applying it in the first place to 
Irish and Scotch history, the result, 
though not very productive on either 
side, is in favour of Ireland. For 
the moment we can recollect no event 
in genuine Scotch history with which 
Fionn, or Oisin, or Cuchulainn, or 
Osgur, or Diarmuidh, or Goll is con- 
nec We are not much disposed 
to boast of their interference in our 
own concerns, but still our bards and 
story-tellers have named them in 
conjunction with Irish personages 
and events. The deaths of Cuchu- 
lainn and Fionn are mentioned by 
Tiernach in his dry and trustworthy 
annals, the first at the date a.p. 2, 
the second in a.D. 283. Cuchulainn is 
set down by the romancers as ne- 
phew of Conor, King of Ulster, and 
they interweave his extraordinary 
deeds into the contest which that 
monarch held with the Irish Semi- 
ramis, Maev, Queen of Conacht. 
The fate of the children of Uisneach 
and the beautiful Deirdre (MacPher- 
son’s Darthula) are imputed to the 
treachery of the same king. Fionn’s 
enealogy is recorded in the Book of 
inster. igh, son of Daire, 
whose romantic adventures and tragic 
fate are also to be found in Welsh 
romance, is connected with this 
Ulster hero, and his fortress may still 
be seen on a precipitous rock on Sliabh 
Mhis, which mountain, strangers will 
find in maps on the wild peninsula 
west of Tralee. Goll is mentioned 
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in the chronicles as acting a most 
honourable part in the decisive fight 
between Con Cead Catha and the 
Munster King, Eogan. Being re- 
quested by Conn to join him in a 
night surprise on the southern 
forces, he answered, “When I 
was made Ouradh (companion, the 
equivalent of knight), I vowed never 
to attack a foe by night, or at any 
disadvantage. At the dawn of light 
reckon on mysupport.” The peerless 
Diarmuidh is Fionn’s successful rival, 
much against his will, with the beau- 
tiful Grainne, daughter of the Irish 
Minos, King Cormac (third century). 
The chief Fianna, Fionn, Oisin, and 
Diarmuidh excepted, are made in the 
legends to perish in the fight of Gavra 
pow Garristown) in Meath, in which 
; ing Cairbre, son of Cormac, really 
ell. 

Of the genuine Ossianic poemsthere 
are five extant, all ascribed to Fionn 
himself, and copied into the Book of 
Leinster, a MS. of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and the Book of Lecain, 1415. 
How much earlier than the twelfth 
century the lays were com we 
have no means of determining. A 
poem copied from the lost MS., the 
Dinnsenchus, into the Books of Le- 
cain and Ballymote, is ascribed to 
Fergus, son of Fionn, and one of the 
Ossianic heroes. It describes how 
Oisin was enticed into an enchanted 
cavern in Kerry, and was discovered 
by chips cut from the shaft of his 
spear, and flung on the stream which 
issued from the cavern. Of Caeilthe 
the Swift another poem is preserved 
in the Books of Lecain and Ballymote, 
copied from the lost MS. already 
mentioned. It recounts the fate 
of the lady Cliona, who_per- 
ished in or near the Bay of Clona- 
kilty on the coast of Cork. Sailors 
to this day are alarmed when they 
hear the Zonn Cliodhna (Wave of 
Cliona) roar on the strand. 

Two poems, ascribed to Oisin, are 

reserved in the Book of Leinster. 
ne of these, consisting of seven 
qostcaine, describes the fight of 
bhra, in which the power of the 
Fianna was annihilated. Mention is 
made in it of an Ogham inscription 
on Osgur’s pillar-stone, and of King 
Cairbre fighting on horseback. The 
other poem consists of fifty-four 
stanzas, and describes a visit made by 
Fionn to the King of Munster, a race 
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heat Croom, in Limerick ; Fionn’s 
acquisition of a beautiful steed, his 
race against Oisin and Caeilthe from 
the strand at Tralee toa place near 
Killarney, their taking refuge in a 
cavern, and the horrors which are sent 
on them there for a whole night by 
Fionn’s Druidic enemies. An Os- 
sianic tract the Agallamh na Sean- 
orach (Dialogues of the Sages), which 
has been translated but not yet pub- 
lished nme 1400), has been preserved 
in the Book of Lismore (in Ireland), 
and is 4 valuable one in its way. It 
relates how Oisin and Caeilthe having 
been preserved in life till the time of 
St. Patrick, eee, him in his 
travels, and furnish him with the 
names of the sundry places they come 
to, and the traditions connected with 


them. 

The Cath Finthragha (Battle of 
the Fair Strand, Ventry) is one of the 
most popular among the peasantry. 
It is an ancient one, too, being men- 
tioned in the Agallamh. It relates 
how Dairé Donn (brown) or Dorn- 
mohr Cre fist), the King of the 
World (Rome 1), and some chiefs of 
less note, coaiee wise a large fleet, 
were concealed behind some rocks by 
a traitor, and how the Fianna, as- 
sembled from all the coasts, and com- 
batted these terrible foreigners, slay- 
ing certain numbers of them each day, 
and suffering no small damage them- 
selves, till, at the end of @ year anda 
day, ey leave scarcely a foe to be 
slain. There isa Me? old copy of 
the piece in the leian Library, 
Rawlinson 487. A legend somewhat 
resembling Parnell’s Hermit is found 
among these ancient tales. It is 
called the “ Adventures of Cormac in 
the Land of Promise,” and records 
some mystifications practised on the 
king by the benevolent Danaan Sidhe- 
chief, Mananan Mac Lir, patron of 
the Isle of Man. A very humorous 
one oie ¢ the Giolla gael 

fellow), whose garran works woe 
Gear Fionn’s steeds, and will not 
stir till mounted by twelve warriors. 
He then makes away speedily enough 
to bring these misled heroes into dire 
ril, his master being a Danaan 
Druid in disguise. 

Several of these Fenian stories turn 

upon the snares laid out by the Dan- 
ruids for the destruction of 

the i Fionn and his Firbolg 
ies under Goll Mac Morna. They 


represented the Danaan chiefs after 
their defeat by the Milesians, Heber 
and Hereinon, as retiring into sidhes 
(hill caverns), and entering on a spiri- 
tual existence. Sometimes a benevo- 
lent Sighe, such as Aongus of the 
Brugh at the Boyne, or the Son of 
Lear, would aid a Fenian chief in his 
enterprises, but others, more mindful 
of theancient defeat at Tailtean, would 
work them all the woe in his power. 

It is extremely probable, as already 

hinted, that the first inhabitants of 
Britain, the ancestors of thé Cale- 
donians possessed, as well as the Mile- 
sian Scots, modifications of these wild 
fictions in a metrical shape, and that 
as time went on, some of the original 
heroes of the tales were deposed, at 
least by name, and the glory of their 
deeds awarded to real warrior-men of 
flesh and blood, such as Fionn Mac 
Cymhail, Cuchulainn, Diarmuidh, 
and Goll. A liberty taken by bards 
at a later date was, as in the instance 
of the Agallamh na Seanorach, to 
preserve Oisin (probably a once poet 
of flesh and blood) in Tir na n-Og for 
a hundred and fifty years or so, and 
make him hold conferences with Saint 
Patrick. These dialogues served as 
introductionsto various tales of hunts, 
adventures in caverns, enchantments 
by the Druids, &c. It is but seldom 
that the professors of the “Gay 
Science” were men of real piety. The 
stricter churchmen never encouraged 
their art, and a deep resentment 
smouldered in their breasts towards 
the clerics. This burst into open ac- 
cusations of every kind of vice among 
the Trouveres, and though the Gaelic 
bards were obliged to be more cir- 
cumspect, their spite frequently “took 
a peep round the corner,” as Mr. Peck- 
sniff would say. 

In the dialogues Oisin exalts the 
enerosity and might of the dead 
ians, while the saint exhibits very 

narrow views of Christian providence, 
and keeps the mercy of the Creator 
entirely out of sight. Fionn and 
all his noble and benevolent followers 
were in the deepest hell, and the poor 
blind old bard and warrior outraged 
by these uncharitable assertions, 
would lose temper, and utter out- 
rageous expressions. A company of 
Irish peasants listen to these crooked 
Re ats as uttered by the story- 
teller with the utmost indifference, 
while if a stranger introduces himsélf 
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among thein and presents the same 
blasphemous views, the next pool will 
be ced his wy 

hether the edonians and 
i on early comparison of hotes, 
found the same name given to their 
common heroes who can say? But 
as the circumstances of the legends 
were idetitical in substance, it was 
not @ difficult mutter for the more 
cultivated patty to induce theit 
neighbours and allies to adopt their 
own nomenclature, and their versions 
of the widely-known tales. 
rg of this, which we shall by-and- 

y illustrate miore in detail, is the 
correspondence of all the genuine 
Gaelic legends ds told through the 
length and breadth of Ireland (where- 
ever, in fact, bagmen, National 
schoolmasters, and hardship have not 
expelled them) with those still re- 
membered by the pind Highlanders 
and dwellers in the Hebrides. The 
féthains of modern representatives of 
the bards and story-tellers retain the 
old Scottic names of the heroes, and of 
the Irish localities, where the egré- 
gious deeds were performed. Bal- 
a-clia (Dublin) is perhaps oftener 
mentioned by the story-tellers in 
Mull or Islay than by those of our 
Kingdom of Kerry. 

e have before accounted for 
synonymous localities in both coun- 
tries, and similar occurrences said to 
have taken place in them, and shall 
here briefly touch on the two modes 
in which the circumstances may have 
occurred. 1. The original Caledo- 
nians, on taking possession of their 
straths and braes were in possession 
of the same poetic lore as the Mile- 
sian Scots, and used a dialect of their 
speech. hen these last settled in 

ban they found existing among 
the natives legends similar to their 
own, and localities named from the 
births or deaths, or remarkable ex- 
ploits of the heroes common to both 
peoples. Of coutse the thought of 
changing the local names would 
never occur to them. Diarmuidh, 
the darling of Erin and Alban, was 
slain centuries ae either people 
set foot in the “ White Islands of the 
Blessed,” and they would devote a 
hill to his honour if they had not al- 
ready found oné ready named to their 


han ; 
2. The Caledonians were & Teu- 
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tonic race, more removed froni the 
te than we have ipa 
and the poetic legends of the new 
comers were entirely unknown to 
them. The colcnists, ee 


as 
oe took possession of hills, glens, 
and sttaths, appeased their home- 
longings by giving to the newly-ob- 
tained localities names borrowed from 
the old country, and obliged the 
over-awed Picts to adopt them. We 
should like to have leisure for at- 
tendance at an eight days’ discussion 


As onthe merits of these theories, but 


have no hesitation in avowing Sur 
redilection forthe first. If the fol- 
owing theory of the relations of the 
Scots and Picts were once established 
we would give up our pleasant ar- 
chological studies in disgust, and 
let Messrs. Brown, Jones, and Robii- 
son come armed with spindles and 
running-straps and oil jars, take pos- 
session of every hill, glen, and river 
in Erin and Alba, and banish every 
word of the Gaelic tongue, every fire- 
side or written legend, and every reé- 
collection of their brave ancestors 
from the minds and hearts of the de- 
scendants of the ancient Scots and 
Cruithne. This is the hypothesis. 
All Scotland north of the two firths 
were occupied by the Caledonians. 
A sinall Scottic colony got, by some 
“ Cantrip sleight,” possession of Ar- 
le in the sixth century. Their in- 
uence never extended beyond it, but 
by some inexplicable manwuyre a 
king of their line ruled Scots and 
Picts, in fact, all Scotland, in the 
middle of the ninth century. The 
crown continued in his line, as at this 
day a Roman Catholicfamily rules Pro- 
testant Saxony ; butstill the Caledoni- 
ans held all the land except that small 
western district. The ae High- 
landers.of Scotland are the descend- 
ants in right line from these Caledo- 
nians. ey inherit the language 
and the fictional literature of this 
ancient people, but owing to some cir- 
cumstances which would surpass the 
wisdom of Solomon to discover, this 
language and literature is identical 
with the language and literature of 
the native Irish, who still retain the 
speech of their ancestors—ancestors 
between whom and the ancient Cale- 
donians there were only slight, and 
sometimes very hostile communhica- 
tions. If it be said in explanation 
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that the language of the early Cale- 
donians and the Scots was identical, 
we must rejoin that much difference 
would naturally exist between their 
speech and their lore when they first 
came into‘ contact on the eastern 
coast of Erin, for many centuries 
had elapsed since their ances- 
tors had parted company on the 
lains or among the hills of Armenia. 
hatever differences then prevailed 
would be much aggravated in our 
day, had the two ples kept so 
much apart as the theory we are ex- 
ining would represent them. No- 
ing can account for the agreement 
in the language and the traditional 
literature of Ireland and West Scot- 
land and the Hebrides, but a com- 
plete identity of ancestry, or a com- 
plete fusion of distantly related 
people at some former period. If 
this hypothesis is not accepted, then 
a general massacre of the Cruithne 
must have ‘occurred in a certain dark 
period of Scottish history precedin 
A.D. 835, a circumstance as cruel an 
i ful to the character of the 
sehen oe - po a8 sa 
e and glosses which might 
have been renieoed into modern lan- 
e by Duald Mac Firbis and his 
ed contemporaries of the seven- 
teenth century, are now nearly unin- 
telligible to our best Gaelic scholars. 
The Scottish Gaelic uses but the 
one form of the verb for the present 
and future tenses, and no change is 
effected in the form of any tense by 
number or person. Its declensions 
are less troublesome also than the 
Irish Gaelic, as nearly all the plurals 
end in an. In colloquial Irish, the 
verb in one form is subject to the 
same defect as the Scottish Gaelic 
one, but in another form it is as re- 
as a Latin or Greek verb. 
When the nominative is expressed, 
whatever number or person it may 
be, the third person singular of the 
verb is uniformly obliged to agree 
with it, but in the absence of this no- 
minative the verb nic ys the six 
classic terminations. Thus, a nigead, 
to wash, appears in the present tense, 
nighim, nighir, nightn—nighmid, 
nighibh mighid. In the past, 
nigheas, nighis, nig —nigheamar, 
nig) r nig yr. Our High- 
land brothers assert that this poverty 
of termination, this simplicity, this 
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double duty, indicates a greater anti- 
quity in the Caledonian Gaelic. To 
us it seems to indicate a degradation, 
caused probably by the a 
tively small circulation of - 
fore the invention of printing. The 
Italian has less variety in its termi- 
nations than its parent the Latin ; 
modern English than the Anglo- 
Saxon or any contemporary branch 
of the Teutonic tongue. The spoken 
language of every people is more 
simple than the written. People of 
the south-east of Leinster never say 
“he or she has ;” the more uniform 
expression is “he have,” or “she 
have.” According as we ascend the 
current of every speech we find the 
construction stronger in style and 
less liable to ambiguity. Compare 
the vigour of Latin and Greek com- 
position with the shambling style of 
a French sentencé, in which three 
words are frequently called on to do 
the duty of one. Much as we love 
our old tongue, we must acknowledge 
its inferiority in accuracy of sense in 
some respects to Latin. There is 
but one form for the nominative and 
objective cases of the relative pro- 
noun and the first personal pronoun, 
and the sense must in consequence 
often be determined by the context. 
The Irish personal pronouns in the 
plural number have a peculiar rela- 
tion to those of the Latin tongue. 
Sinn is nearly equivalent to nos re- 
versed, sibh (siv) to vos, iad to ea, the 
pronunciation of both words being 
the same. The plural of some tenses 
is formed, with the exception of the 
first person, by adding these pro- 
nouns. to the verbal root. Thus in 
the future plural nig becomes nigh- 
thimid, nighthisibA nighthisid. In 
the habitual past the letters of the 
oor are reversed nighimis nighi- 
is nighidis. 


The ancient written and spoken 
Gaelic had its present tense. Wit- 
ness Bishop Carsewell using it in 
1564. All defects and degradations 
in language are owing to laziness or 
hurry in the es speakers ; and 
wherever the standard form is not 


preserved in MSS. or published 
works, any lan e would be found, 
after the lapse of a a, with 
its formerly distinct words now 
agglutinated, and their terminations 
gnawed off. 
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A GAELIO M8. BEYOND PRICE. 


If there had not a at an early 
jod, a thorough a tion of 


tie and Caledonian fictions, and 
tastes for these fictions, the High- 
land bards and story-tellers would 
never have adopted those tasteless and 
impudent additions of the Patrick- 
cum-Oisin dialogues. They are found 
in. full blow in the Ossianic specimens 
reserved in the Dean of Lismore’s 
Boos collection made in the early 
part of the sixteenth century. This 
most valuable relic of Gaelic literature 
we have noticed at two different 
times in this Macazine, and are 
as yet no way disposed to leave it 
sundisturbed. The publishers are 
Messrs. Edmonston and Douglas of 
homie a ne There are certainly some 
beautiful and touching passages in the 
blind warrior’s lamentations for his 
dear companions ; but they scarcely 
balance the annoying and endless dis- 
cussions on “fore - knowledge, free- 
will, and fate,” which accompany 
them. 

In his notes to the Chase of Sliabh 
na mban, Rev. Mr. MacLaughlan 
says, that he has not been able to 
identify the hill in Scottish topogra- 
phy. r. Glennie, however, mentions, 
in his late work, a hill in the N-E. 
of Scotland bearing that name—The 
Hill of the Fair Women. The Irish 
hill is in Munster ; the legend con- 
nected with it importing that Fionn, 
unwilling to make an enemy of any 
of the families who wished for in- 
timate connexion with him, declared 
that on a certain day he would sit 
on the summit of the hill in question, 
and that all the ladies who wished 
to add to his happiness might start 
from the bottom at a trumpet blast, 
and he would take to his home and 
heart the fair and fleet runner who 
first reached him. P 

The Battle of Ventry Harbour 
figures in the Dean’s book. The 
reverend translator mentions in the 
notes, that Irish antiquarians give the 
third century as the date of the bat- 
tle ; but, to the best of our recollec- 
tion, the poem is looked on in Ire- 
land as a pure fiction. In the poem, 
as copied be the Dean, the King of 
France fled from the field for fear of 
Osgur’s blows, and found no rest till 
eae ba ae ~ _— 

ect form, as preserved in Ireland, 
the young Prince Gall, son of the 
VOL. LXXIV.—NO. CCCOXLIV. 
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King of Ulster, and a loyal Milesian, 
being terribly excited by the strife, 
lost his reason, and fled to a glen 
in Kerry, ever since called Gleann 
na n-Gealt —The Glen of the Lunatics. 
There is an impression still through 
the south of Ireland, that every per- 
son afflicted with lunacy must visit 
that glen once, at least, in their lives, 
A person of judgment, on whose 
word we have the fullest reliance, 
has informed us, that to his own 
knowledge, some persons who after- 
wards became insane, went, while the 
malady was still in an incipient state, 
on a pilgrimage to this glen, the per- 
been impression through the coun- 
try influencing their failing intellect. 
The name Gall probably induced the 
Highland reciter to affix it to the 
French King. He put Glenabaltan 
instead of Glean na n-Gealt, and 
made Gall a foe instead of a friend 
to Osgur. 

Throughout these Highland ver- 
sions of the Ossianic lays, and Mr. 
Campbell’s valuable work, the name 
Fingal is never met with. The or- 
dinary transcribers and reciters of 
poems, and story-tellers, living a 
couple of centuries before the Great 
Reformer of Badenoch, never wilfully 
changed name nor incident in their 
darling folk-lore, such variations as 
we have just taken notice of, bein 
or - oe = taken in Scotlan 
about making an tuating copies 
of the tales of is Cecorendar . 

One of the severest struggles of the 
Fians was with one of these terrible 
marauders from beyondsea, who would 
force from under their protection 
the daughter of the King of Greece. 
The Fians are near Assaroe(ZasAoidh 
Ruaidh, cataract of Hugh the Red) 
when they see the maiden speeding 
towards the shore in her corrach. 
There is an Assaroe (Essaroy) in 
Lochaber, and Rev. Mr. MacLaughlan 
would be inclined to place the 
scene of the tragedy there, but for the 
circumstance of its being fifteen miles 
from the sea. However he objects to 
the locality of Ballyshannon as Red 
Hugh was not drowned there till 
after Oisin wrote the lay, and conse- 

uently he would not call it Assaroe. 

But granting that the poem was 

written in the end of the third cen- 

tury (a fact the discussion of which 

would be exceedingly unprofitable) 

what should prevent a reciter who 
48 
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lived subsequent to the drowning of 
Hugh, from using his name ? 
Inthe Dean’s Book is given a 
version of the Death of Diarmuidh, 
the modern Highland Poet, Allan 
ie, who bly to the 
wishes of himself and his countrymen, 
attaches the death of the hero to the 
side of Ben Gulbin in Perthshire, be- 
low which lies the Glen of the Fairies 
(Glenshee). The mention of this 
poem would not come within our 
scope, but for its being another ver- 
sion of the more ancient legend. The 
ever popular story was told in prose 
with some snatches of verse here and 
there, by Alexander MacAlister, an 
old man of Bowmore in Islay, to one 
of Mr. Campbell’s collectors, Hector 
ee. The story-teller ny 
Cormac, Carmaig g in n. 
Several versions of the tale were ob- 
tained by Mr. Campbell, some con- 
taining fine scraps o 


prose more or less vitia’ 
The same bard tries his hand on 
the fatal battle of Gabhra, giving 
nearly a transcript of the version al- 
ready mentioned. The concludin 
portion of this heroic poem 
as deep paees as can be met in any 
Ege which we have any know- 
t 133, second part of the 
Book of the Dean, is presented a 
Gaelic metrical version of this memor- 
able fight, taken from the recitation 
of Christine Sutherland, an aged 
woman of Caithness in 1854. A poem 
on the same subject, as circumstan- 
tialas that in the Ossianic Society’s 
Transactions, vol. 1, Dublin, is given 
- the Hishland. Tale of Campbell’s 
est Hi e8, p. 304, et seg. 
It will be hard for Sontland to pro- 
duce two other works of such archx- 
ological value as this and the Book of 
Dean MacG: 


regor. 

If the next was really sung by 
Conal Carnach, the hero to whom it 
is imputed, it would, with the excep- 
tion of the poems of Homer and 
Hesiod, be the oldest in the world. 
Ouchulainn was slain in the year 2 of 
our era at Murtheimne, in Louth, 
and his other self, Conal, relates. in 
song to Emir, the widow of the great 
warrior, the numbers he had slain in 
revenge of his death. 

As we have mentioned already 
Cuchulainn’s proper name was Se- 
tanta. He was nephew to Conor, 
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King of Ulster. While a stripling 
he = - . pecan 0 nae 
watch-dog, belo: g to the eq 
famous smith, eon Being “4 
quested to name the eric(fine)he woul: 
y to the man for the loss of his 
omestic guardian, he undertook to 
rear the dog’s whelp till it would ar- 
rive at canine maturity, and watch 
the smith’s premises at night in the 
interim. These terms were accepted, 
and gave occasion to his after name 
—Cu Chulainn (Culann’s Dog.) 
Another version of this exploit of 
Cuchulainn’s was related by a High- 
land women, Bans MacFarlane. It is 
set down in Mr. Campbell’s collection, 


e 181. 

a Dustin University MaGa- 
zINnE, March, 1854, will be found in 
a paper furnished by Sir William 
Wilde, a complete list of the Fauna 
of ancient Ireland. Cacilthe Mac- 
in, anxious to rescue his beloved 
chief Fionn from imprisonment, in 
which he was held at Tara by King 
Cormac Mac Airt, undertakesat that 
monarch’s orders to bring to Tara, a 
ir of every beast and bird to be 
ound in Erin, or on its costs. The 
names of all the animals (there were 
some whose living descendants Pro- 
fessor O’Curry was not able to desig- 
nate) are given in one of the Dean’s 
poems with the superhuman labour 
endured in securing them. Poetical 
justice ruled supreme in the end. As 
soon as Fionn had obtained his 
liberty, all laid age pou, or wing 
to air, and nota feather or a hair of 

them remained with Cormac. 

At page 88 in the translation of the 
Dean's collection begins a medley 
composed of four Fenian poems—an 
instance of what awaits poetic legends 
when'they are left to the custody of 
mere reciters,and not secured on paper 
or hment. 

ere are many other fine pieces 
both on Irish and purely Scotch sub- 
jects in the volume, which we would 
ladly notice, but our chief business 
is with the Ossianic lays. Even the 
lament of Queen Gormlay(Gormflaith) 
the estimable and hard-fated wife of 
King Nial Glundubh is to be found 
pumsree by the Dean, who has not 
orgotten to trace the line of the 
Clan Gregor 
Fergus son of 

In our pleasant e 
Mr. Campbell’s oral 


2 the Irish Chief 


lorings through 
conte ae e@ 
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Dean of Lismore’s written legends, 
it became evident at every page that, 
even though modifications of these 
old world fictions were known, in 
ne at least, by the Caledonians, 

fore their alliances and squabbles 
with the Scots in the — part of 
the Christian era, their after inter- 
course and final amalgamation into one 
people produced a oneness, an iden- 
tity in their traditional fireside lore, 
the stamp and character being given 
by the more lettered Scots. In the 
Dean's copy-book (mere modern 
compositions excepted), and in the 
mouths of the fishers and hunters of 
Highlands and Isles, the historic cha- 


racters, the characters, and 
the localities are all the same as 


those met in the Irish MSS. or in 
the recitations of native story-tellers. 
Whatever differences exist are much 
less than might be expected, taking 
the separation which has been effect- 
ed between the two branches of the 
same stock, by national and religious 
prejudices. 

ad Highland seanachies and 
scribes exercised their pens from the 
decline of the power of the Lords of 
the Isles as my von as their Irish 
contemporaries, there would be abun- 
dance of MSS. in the middle of last 
century in the north and west of 
Scotland identical with those pre- 
served in Ireland, and to James Mac- 
Pherson the idea of taking liberties 
with the venerable remains would 
never have occurred. 

The remembrance of so much of 
the old lore peculiar to the race, not- 
withstanding the zealous, and in our 
opinion, narrow-minded efforts of 
the reformed clergy, to banish it from 
the memories o their flocks, shows 
in its full light the loyalty and de- 
termined clinging to old institutions 
and old memories by the Gael of 
Albyn, qualities which their 
remote relatives in Erin share with 
them till they are exposed to the 
evil influences of Columbian Go-a- 
headism, and the silver and gold 
om of the Columbian eagle. 

n the Dusiin University Ma- 
GAZINE of June, 1837, the “ History 
of the Highlanders,” by W. F. Skene, 
ns.A. Scot., was reviewed. Some 
differences of opinion with the histo- 
rian on the primitive intercourse 
between the Picts and Scots being 
expressed by the writer, Samuel Fer- 
guson, MRLA, now LLD., and 
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Keeper of the Irish Records, Mr. 
Skene wrote a reply tq Mr. F n’s 
strictures, which, a by a 
running commentary = e reviewer, 
os in the October number of 
the Magazine for the same year. 
Whoever wishes to examine in detail 
the different views taken by Irish 
and Scotch archzologists on the uneasy 
relations subsisting from the sixth to 
the ninth oer between the two 
brave but a oving people, will 
enjoy a treat if they can get access 
to these numbers. 

Wonderful discoverers of wonder- 
ful finds are some of our literary 
brethren, whose earthly paradise lies 
among the — the parks, and the 
mud of Paris. Apparent. 4 more 
truthful and valuable than the paste 
diamonds lately discovered by M. 
Philaréte Chasles, seems an Arthur- 
ian MS., found by M. Paulin Paris, in 
the collection of the late Comte de 
Corbiere, and either the same, or a 
copy of one used by Sir Thomas 
Malory in his “Mort d’Arthur.” It 
contains the long-desired book of 
“ Balin and Balan.” 

M. Paulin Paris has published 
Romans de la Table Ronde, and is as 
fervent a partisan of Arthur and his 
knights as Mr. Glennie himself. Be- 
tween two men of their literary pre- 
dilections there is necessarily much 
sympathy. We have been favoured 
with a sight of some correspondence 
between these gentlemen, and our 
readers will be pleased with the 
translation of a few lines expressive 
of the estimation in which the “ Ar- 
thurian Localities” of the Scotch 
savant is held by his Parisian 
brother. 

“Tf I might flatter myself that my 
letter to our friend Mr. ivall has 
come under your eyes, I would ex- 
press more at length how much your 
work on the Arthurian localities has 
interested me, and how many new 
ideas I have found in them so clearly 
enunciated. Your distinction be- 
tween the Pramedieval and the Me- 
dieval icularly struck me, and 
appeared to me fertile in desirable 
results, The Premedisval is the 
epoch oft deeds whose vague and 
— resonance has produced the 
ofty poetry, has awakened the potent 
and naive imagination of the Media- 
val, And it is so — = the re- 
mote souvenir 0 t things can 
alone produce the Tipic , the 


ee 


ee 
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true that the Normans, whose 
ued devks touched on and inaugu- 
rated the Medieval, adopted the lays 
of the nations whom they obliged to 
receive them (as masters), but never 
inspired (a bard with) any ballad, 
any poem, any epic romance. They 
came too late. hey commenced the 
era of year-by-year-written history, 
which has clipped the wings of popu- 
lar imagination.” 

We have been as much or more ia- 
terested in a short Gaelic lament 
which, with a poetic translation, we 
owe to the kindness of a Highland 
gentleman, who looks only with half 
approval on the cuttings up and im- 
provement going on among the 
moors, the wild ravines, and the sub- 
lime or rugged hills of Caledonia, 
thus reducing the land of poetry. of 
romance, heroism,- and unshaken 
loyalty, to the commonplace condi- 
tion of the outlets of a trading city 
cut into chequers with railways. 
Fearing that the education of seven- 
eighths of our readers in the matter of 
Scottish Gaelic has not been carefully 
looked after, we give instead, the 
spirited translation of a few verses, 
the poet’s indignation being directed 
against the nefarious designs of 
railway projectors, inspired by and 
fomented by Plutus, god of money. 


A CRY FROM CRAIGELLACHIE. 


“ Land of Bens, and Glens, and Corries, 
Headlong rivers, ocean floods, 
Have we lived to see this outrage 
On your haughty solitudes ? 
“ Garry, cribbed with mound and rampart, 
Up his chafing bed we sweep, 
Scare from his lone lochan cradle 
The charmed immemorial sleep. 


“Ha! we start the ancient silence, 
Thundering down the long incline 
On Strathspey and Rothiemurchus, 
Forests of primaeval pine. 
“ Dark Glenmore and cloven Glen Feshie, 
Loud along these desolate tracts, 
Hear the shriek of whistle louder 
Than their headlong cataracts. 


“ Strange to them the train, but stranger 
The mixed throng it huddles forth ; 
Strand and Piccadilly emptied 
On the much-enduring North! 
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“ Cockneys, Frenchmen, swells and tourists, 
Motley-garbed and garish crew ; 
Belted pouches, knickerbockers, 
Silken hose, and patent shoe. 


‘“‘ What to them are birch-tree fragrance, 
Pine-wood scents, moss-myrtle balm ? 
What the burns down Corries sounding, 
Or the solemn mountain calm ? 


“ Point not them to Loch-an-Eilan, 
Lochindorbh’s grim island hold: 
Tell them not wild tales of Comyn, 
Or the Badenoch Wolf of old. 
** Northward still the iron horses ; 
Nought may stay their destined path, 
Till their snort-by Pentland surges, 
Stun the cliffs of far Cape Wrath. 


“Must they pass, quite disappearing 
From their glens, the ancient Gael ? 
In and in must Saxon struggle? 
Southron, Cockney more prevail ! 


“Clans long gone, and pibrochs going ; 
Shall the patriarchal tongue : 
From these mountains fade for ever, 

With its names and memories hung ? 


“Oh! you say, it little recketh, 
Let the ancient manners go, 
Heaven will work through their destroying 
Some end greater than you know! 


“ Be it so! but will Invention, 
With her smooth mechanic arts, 
Raise, when gone, th’ old Highland 
warriors, 
Bring again warm Highland hearts? 


“ Yet I know there lie all lonely, 
Still to feed thought’s loftiest mood, 
Countless glens undesecrated, 
Many an awful solitude. 


“Still there sleep unnumbered lochans, 
Craig-begirt mid deserts dumb, 
Where no human road yet travels, 
Never tourist’s foot had come. 


‘“‘ Many a scaur, like bald sea-eagle, 
Scalped all white with boulder piles, 
Stands against the sunset, eyeing 
Ocean and the utmost isles. 


“Tf e’en these should fail, I'll get me 
To some rock roared round by seas, 
There to drink calm nature’s freedom 
. Till they bridge the Hebrides !” 


The author of the “Local Topo- 
graphy of Scotland” knows whe 
wrote the Gaelic original of these 
verses, and who made the transla- 
tion : we do not. 
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